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PREFACE 


THE Outer London Inquiry was initiated by a small group 
of gentlemen who enlisted the sympathies of Canon Barnett 
and others, and the Outer London Inquiry Committee was 
formed. The object of the committee was to issue a report, 
or series of reports, on Outer London, which should trace the 
development and exhibit the present industrial conditions of 
an extra-metropolitan area. West Ham, about which much 
had been written based on insufficient or partial evidence, 
suggested itself as the district which should be first investi- 
gated. Mr. G. E. Arkell, who had taken part in the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth’s investigations into the “Life and 
Labour of the People in London,” was appointed secretary, 
and was good enough to act as Hon. Secretary during the 
later stages of the inquiry. The first committee meeting was 
held on May 31, 1905, and an appeal explaining the objects 
of the inquiry was issued. At the subsequent meeting of the 
committee on November 8, 1905, a resolution was passed :— 

“That a sub-committee be appointed to prepare a plan 
and to be responsible for the inquiry. That this sub-com- 
mittee proceed to work forthwith, and be responsible for 
carrying out the scheme of the inquiry, which must be sub- 
mitted to the general committee not later than January 20, 
1906. The sub-committee to consist of Messrs. Vaughan 
Nash, C. P. Sanger, J. H. Morgan, and E. G. Howarth.” 

Mr. Vaughan Nash was afterwards obliged to resign on 
account of his other engagements. 

The scheme drafted by the sub-committee was approved 
by the committee on December 18, 1905, and the sub-com- 
mittee was authorised to proceed with the inquiry and to 
arrange for the preparation of the report. 
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The report has been compiled by Mr. E. G. Howarth, 
Head of the House for Residents in connection with Trinity 
College, Oxford, at Stratford, and by Miss Mona Wilson, 
appointed as investigator by the sub-committee. Mr. C. P. 
Sanger, Assistant Professor of Economics at University 
College, London, has been responsible for the statistical 
methods employed, 

The object of the sub-committee has been to single out 
for investigation those conditions which were most likely to 
exhibit features peculiar either to West Ham or to extra- 
metropolitan areas generally. Other questions, however im- 
portant in their bearing on the lives of the industrial classes, 
have been considered to fall outside the scope of this report. 

No study, for example, has been made of household 
budgets, as this subject has been already dealt with by Mr. 
Rowntree, Dr. Noel Paton, and others, and the results of 
such an inquiry in West Ham would be unlikely to differ 
materially from those in other districts with a population of 
the same grade. 

The infant mortality rate, again, although high in several 
wards of West Ham, is not very remarkable, and it is obvious, 
without special investigation, that the causes are the same as 
in other poor areas where the conditions are similar, and that 
schemes already adopted in other parts of England and in 
France for the reduction of infant mortality could be usefully 
adopted in West Ham. 

The points which were held to require special investigation 
were :— 


(2) Housing. 


There does not exist, so far as the sub-committee is 
aware, any account of the rapid development of a suburban 
manufacturing district, and it was felt that a detailed account 
of the growth of the district, of the present housing conditions, 
and of the rise and fall of rents, would throw light, not only 
on the state of West Ham, but also on that of other similar 
suburbs which are growing up round the large manufacturing 
towns. It may be too late to avoid the mistakes which are 
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accountable for the present defective housing of West Ham, 
but new areas can be developed with the advantage of 
experience and planned with a view to the needs of the 
population. 

Much labour has been expended in the preparation of the 
statistics relating to the rise and fall of rents and of arrears. 
The results are valuable, and in some respects unexpected. 
No such inquiry into the movement of rents, based on first- 
hand statistical evidence, has, as far as the committee are 
aware, been compiled before. 


(6) Industries. 


The causes of the growth of West Ham as a manufactur- 
ing centre, the class of labour employed, the rates of wages, 
and the conditions of employment, seemed to be the main 
points for investigation. 

West Ham has for some years been known as a large 
working-class district which suffers to a considerable extent 
from fluctuations in employment. The main industrial pro- 
blem was obviously that of casual labour, and the chief 
sources of casual labour, the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
therefore called for special investigation. 

The different methods of employment and other charac- 
teristics of dock work have been described in detail, in the 
hope that greater knowledge of the conditions may lead to 
the reduction, if not to the abolition, of casual labour. The 
matter does not concern West Ham only, but should influence 
the consideration of any bills affecting London Docks which 
may be introduced in the House of Commons. 

It seemed of importance to endeavour to determine 
whether, and to what extent, there is any direct connection 
between the casual labour of men and the home work of 
women and children in such neighbourhoods as West Ham, 
and detailed investigation was therefore undertaken of the 
conditions under which home work is carried on. The in- 
formation concerning wages will be of special interest in view 
of the recent inquiry into sweated industries by a departmental 
committee. 
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(c) Local Government. 


Of late years so much criticism has been directed against 
the public bodies in West Ham that it would have been im- 
possible to ignore the question of local government. That 
has been discussed under the heads of Poor Law, Relief of the 
Unemployed, Education, and Administration by the Town 
Council. 


(d) Public Institutions and other Features of the District: 
Religious and Philanthropic Agencies. 


This chapter deals with various questions which had no 
place in the preceding sections, but could not be altogether 
passed over. It is, therefore, necessarily somewhat mis- 
cellaneous in character. 

It has been obvious from the first to the writers of the 
report that the central problem of West Ham is that of casual 
labour, and it will be noted accordingly that the causes and 
effects of casual labour play an important part in all the 
sections. 

The Town Council of West Ham was good enough to 
lend offices to the sub-committee, free of any charge, from 
December 1905 till the close of the inquiry. 

The council further passed a resolution by which the in- 
vestigators were enabled to obtain information from the heads 
of departments, and the committee recognises gratefully that 
every possible assistance has been rendered by the borough 
officials. 

A resolution was also passed by the guardians allowing 
the committee to obtain information from the union officials, 
but the majority of the Poor Law figures have been obtained 
from the Local Government Board. 

The thanks of the sub-committee are due to Mr. A. L. 
Bowley, who prepared some of the diagrams printed in 
Book II., chap. ii, and gave frequent advice and assistance 
during the progress of the inquiry. Several pupils of 
Mr. Bowley’s assisted in the preparation of statistics, notably 
Messrs. R. R. a Ababrelton, T. O’Donnell, H. W. Newbury, 
A. D. Webb, Mrs. Mare, and Miss Abbot. 
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The rest of the tables were prepared by a staff of clerks 
and tabulators, and the special thanks of the committee are 
due to Mrs. Lander, Miss E. E, Slocock, and Mr. Pollard. 

Book II., chap. iii. which deals with home work, is 
mainly based on the reports of three investigators, of whom 
two were qualified to hold sanitary inspectorships, and the 
third had a special knowledge of the district. Clergy, settle- 
ment workers, district visitors, and others also kindly collected 
some information about home workers. 

The debts to residents in West Ham and others with 
special knowledge of the district are too numerous to acknow- 
ledge. It would have been impossible to compile Books I. 
and II. without the assistance of a large number of house- 
agents, employers of labour, and trade unionists. Clergy and 
settlement workers have been constantly applied to for in- 
formation given in Book II., chap. iii., and other portions 
of the report. 

The sub-committee wishes to express thanks to members 
of the committee and others who read sections of the report 
in proof, especially to Mrs. Vaughan Nash, who read all proofs 
and assisted materially in certain chapters of the report, and 
to Mr. Arkell, who read the whole report in proof. 
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WEST HAM 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


THE modern industrial borough of West Ham has little to 
connect it with the manor that William the Conqueror pre- 
sented to one of his barons. In those days the forest of 
Epping bordered the Roman Causeway that led from London 
to Colchester, and the arable land between the streams of the 
Lea and the Roding formed a narrow strip dividing the forest 
from the marshes of the Thames. The origin of the name 
is doubtful. Some hold that Hame or Hamme means a 
settlement, and indicates the first habitation in a desolate 
place, while others state that Hamme is the space between 
the rivers. The compilers of the Domesday Survey mention 
it in the following terms :— 

‘“Hame which was held by Alestan, a freeman, as a 
manor and as 8 hides and 830 acres in King Edward’s time 
is held by Robert in demesne. And this manor was given by 
King William to Ranulf Peverel and Robert Germon. 

“Then 5 ploughs to the demesne ; now 4. 

“Then 8 ploughs belonging to the men; now 12. 

“Then 32 villeins ; now 48. 

“ Then 16 borders ; now 79. 

“ Then—as now—3 serfs,” &c. 

The early manor was not very large, but gradually the 
marsh lands to the south were reclaimed for pasturage. It is 
probable, too, that even in these early times food was supplied 
to London from the manor lands. 

The distinction between West and East Ham, which were 
both included in the manor mentioned in Domesday Book, 
seems to have been made before 1135. For in that year William 
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de Montfichet, into whose hands the estates of the Germons 
had passed in the reign of Henry I., granted all his lordship 
of West Ham to Cistercian monks for the purposes of an 
abbey. The extent of the lands in the parish of West Ham 
was at that time one thousand five hundred acres. The abbey 
took its name from Stratford, or Ham Stratford, a village 
which was later called Stratford Langthorne in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the village on the western side of the street 
ford over the Lea, Stratford atte Bow. The causeway leading 
from the ford eastwards, which is now part of the Stratford 
High Street, formed the northern boundary of the abbey 
lands, which stretched for two miles along it. The monas- 
tery buildings were situated about a mile to the south at the 
hamlet of West Ham. West Ham Church was included 
within the abbey walls. Henry II. confirmed the grants made 
by the founders and by other benefactors, and successive kings 
gave grants of privileges. Henry III. and Henry IV. both 
visited the abbey, and under both Edward I. and Edward II. 
the abbot was summoned to Parliament. 

At least as early as 1250 the monastic house at Stratford 
was concerned in the export of wool to Italy, and the monks 
derived considerable profit from this industry and from the 
cultivation of the arable land, so that at one time it was con- 
sidered one of the richest and most important houses of the 
order in the country. There were corn mills on several 
branches of the Lea flowing through the abbey lands where 
the corn grown in West Ham and the neighbouring manor 
was ground. The hamlets of Stratford and of West Ham 
were favourably situated near the high road to London, and 
Stratford bakers were famous as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. In “The Vision of Piers Plowman ” an 
allusion is made to the time “whan no cart com to towne 
with breed fro’ Stratforde.” 

The road from Stratford to Bow, and the bridges over the 
Lea and its tributaries, were also a source of anxiety to the 
monastery. In 1315 it was decided that the Abbot of Strat- 
ford was liable for the repair of the bridges and causeway 
between Stratford atte Bow and Ham Stratford, as he had 
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become owner of the lands granted by Maud, the wife of 
Henry I., to the Abbess of Barking, on condition that she 
should be responsible for necessary repairs. 

In the Valor Ecclestasticus, made in the early part of 1535, 
the net annual value of the abbey was given as 4511, 16s. 33d., 
and it was classed as one of the larger monasteries. It was 
dissolved in 1537, and contained at that time fifteen monks. 

Successive owners of the lands, following the example of 
the abbots of Stratford, tried to avoid the upkeep of the roads 
and bridges. One owner claimed that when the monastery 
was dissolved the Crown became liable, but it was decided 
that the charges could not be separated from the land, and 
similar judgments were given in King’s Bench in 1643 and in 
1691. These obligations influenced the price of land which 
in 1663 changed hands for £28 an acre. In 1742 the rents, 
which amounted to £1250 per annum, were owned by twenty 
persons, and their liabilities were estimated at £150. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the vil- 
lages of Stratford, West Ham, and Plaistow prospered with 
the growth of London. The business of milling corn in- 
creased with the development of arable land ; and the district 
attained considerable importance in the wool-trade of Essex. 
Not only sheep-farming but wool-spinning became a source 
of employment. The whole district depended mainly upon 
London for the disposal of its goods, but Colchester became 
an additional market for wool. In the eighteenth century 
market-gardening was a further source of profit. It is stated 
in White’s “ Eastern England” that the earliest market gar. 
dens were established on the rich alluvial soil of the Thames 
to the south and west of London, and that, as these lands 
became built upon, the gardens were pushed farther afield, and 
many were established in West Ham, Stratford, Plaistow, and 
even as far out as Ilford. A doggerel rhyme of about 1760 
which runs— 

“ Potatoes now are Plaistow’s pride, 
Whole markets are from thence supplied,” 
marks the time when the industry was extensive. Lysons 
states in 1796 that about 420 acres in West Ham were used 
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for the cultivation of potatoes, and that a further 200 acres 
were set with turnips. 

At the end of the century a historian relates that “ At 
Maryland Point, in the hamlet of Stratford Langthorne, is 
Stratford House, noted for its extensive gardens. The village 
is straggling, but there are several houses, and considerable 
gardens attached to them. Stratford has recently increased 
in houses and inhabitants with the addition of two new-built 
hamlets on the forest side of the town, namely, Maryland 
Point and the Gravel Pits. It is also nearly joined to Bow, 
in spite of rivers, canals, marshy grounds, &c. 

“ The land in the neighbourhood of Stratford and Mary- 
land Point has been much improved by the cultivation of 
potatoes, so much as that some hundreds are annually planted: 
there.” The district was also becoming a favourite resort of 
merchants in the City, and West Ham, Plaistow, and Upton 
had grown considerably ; the increase was “ mostly handsome 
houses, chiefly the habitation of rich citizens able to keep a 
country as well as town houses, or of such as have left off 
trade altogether.” 

But Stratford was not only a district of market gardens 
and country houses. In 1744 “(a merchant of Stratford le 
Bow and a painter of West Ham took out the first English 
patent for the manufacture of china. They employed some 
300 persons in their works, which were at Stratford Lang- 
thorne, in the High Street, about halfway between Bow 
Bridge and Stratford. The product of the works went by the 
name of Bow china, but its manufacture did not last long, 
and in 1776 the works came to an end.” 

The streams of the river Lea, formerly attractive to corn 
millers, also induced manufacturers to set up their works in 
West Ham. Calico printing became known in West Ham as 
early as 1789. In 1796 Lysons writes: “There are 2 calico 
printers in this parish who employ about 260 hands” ; 
another “has lately taken some premises near Angel Lane 
for the same manufacture.” In 1811 “there were 3 con- 


siderable calico grounds in this parish who collectively employ 
about 360 hands,” 
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The purity of the water in the streams and the meadows 
between them made the neighbourhood particularly suitable 
for calico printing and drying. In 1797 works for the manu- 
facture of chemicals used in pharmacy were established 
in Plaistow. The business became so large that in 1805 it 
was transferred to new premises on the Lea. In 1823 two 
more chemical works were erected, and the industries of calico 
printing, silk throwing, and the manufacture of chemicals went 
on side by side. In the same year a factory was established 
for the manufacture of soap, which had formerly been home 
made. 

The southern part of the district began to feel the effect 
of the development of Millwall and Poplar. In 1819 a Com- 
mittee of the Vestries, which inquired into the administration 
of the Poor Law, “are aware that the nearer approach to the 
parish of commercial institutions in which labouring men are 
employed (such as are the new docks and the variety of occu- 
pations contingent upon the wants of shipping which are by 
them brought nearer), is a great cause of the influx of the 
poorer classes to reside in the parish of West Ham, because 
they have now the means of reaching the place of their labour, 
which they could not do from West Ham while the docks and 
quays and shipping were at a great distance.” 

The district south of Stratford High Street soon began to 
be developed as a factory area, and during the forties the 
frontage of the Thames began to play an important part in 
the growth of West Ham. The formation of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, and its extension to the factory districts, 
made their growth more rapid, and corn mills and calico 
grounds disappeared with the increase of factories.. The 
villages expanded rapidly, new districts were built on the 
marshes once frequented by sheepstealers and smugglers, 
and these have all gradually been merged in the county 
borough of West Ham. 


1 A more detailed account of the factories is given in the chapter on Industries. 
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WEST HAM (ENTIRE PARISH). 


Showing Increase in each Decade. 


HOUSES AND POPULATION. 


Compiled from Census Reports. 


mes Houses. Population. Tene ea 
Year. in a : 5 
Acres. In- Unin- | Build- eer 
babited.|habited.| ing. | Males. |Females.| Total. Number.) cont. In Decade 
I80I | 5,390 I,081 24 2,941 3,544 6,485 cae sh on 
181r | 5,390 | 1,344 83 | 3,703 | 4.433} 8,136] 1,65z | 27.0 | 1801-11 
1821 | 5,390 1,722 58 4,472 5,281 95753 1,617 | 19.9 | 1811-21 
1831 | 5,390 1,984 106 vee 5,430 6,144 | 11,580 1,827 | 18.8 | 1821-31 
1841 | 5,390 2,291 105 59 6,087 | 6,651 | 12,738 1,158 | 10.0 | 1831-41 
1851 | 5,390 | 3,306 187 96 | 9,253] 9,564 | 18,817 | 6,079 | 47.7 | 1841-51 
1861 | 5,3901| 6,191 505 | 132 | 19,404 | 18,927 | 38,33 | 29,514 |103.7 | 1851-61 
1871 | 4,667! | r0,199 | 1,468 | 270 | 31,384 | 31,535 | 62,919 | 24,588 | 64.1 | 1861-71 
1881 | 4,667 | 19,167 | 1,933 | 760 | 65,410 | 63,543 | 128,953 | 66,034 | 104.9 | 1871-81 
1891 | 4,706] 32,066 | 1,658 | 334 | 102,341 | 102,562 | 204,903 | 75,950 | 58.9 | 1881-91 
Tg0r | 4,683 | 41,368 | 1,587 | 492 | 133,498 | 133,860 | 267,358 | 62,455 | 30.5%| 1891-1901 
! | | 


1 Difference in area here due to exclusion in later returns of a part of Wanstead (723 acres), 
which in 1861 had no houses or population. 
2 Includes a formerly detached part of Wanstead. 
3 Increase of population for England and Wales during the decade 1891-1901 was only 12,17. 
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CHAPTER I 


Development of the District—Speculative Builders—Building Societies— 
Types of Houses—Inspection under Borough Council—Royal Commis- 
sion, 1885—Houses not adapted to Needs of Population. 


INQUIRY into the history of the building ‘‘development’’ of 
the borough shows that old residents, who possessed large 
estates, in most cases sold the land instead of themselves build- 
ing houses to meet the growth of population. In one instance 
the owner of a considerable property originally bought the 
land with the intention of keeping it in his own hands and 
developing it as a model estate. He built between 4oo and 
500 houses, but afterwards sold some of them leasehold, still 
meaning to control the property as ground landlord. Later, 
however, he abandoned this plan also and sold the rest of 
the estate freehold. Another owner developed his land 
entirely with a view to selling, and parted with it as soon 
as possible. In a third case, the freehold of a considerable 
estate was sold to several purchasers, and by them sold or 
leased to the present owners, who have created properties 
of 50 to 500 houses on it. Where, as in this case, the land 
remains in the hands of owners who retain control over a 
large extent of houses, the results may be very satisfactory ; 
but in West Ham, as elsewhere, landed proprietors have 
usually sold their land freehold or leasehold without retaining 
any control over its future. 

In the north of the borough certain land companies have 
bought ground freehold either in bulk or in plots, and sold 
it on the instalment system to builders and others. It is 
possible that such companies would have had a larger field 
there and elsewhere in the borough if private vendors had 
not also adopted the instalment system. 


Many owners sold their land, either freehold or leasehold, 
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to persons anxious to invest money in property, to land 
speculators, and to speculative builders. During the five 
years preceding 1897, demand was sufficiently met by the 
existing supply of houses, and the building trade was almost 
at a standstill. This period was followed by a time (1897-9) 
of active demand and rising rents. In the working-class 
districts it became difficult to get accommodation, and we 
have been told of cases where a family sufficiently well-to-do 
to occupy a whole house was obliged to take two or three 
rooms because a house was not to be had. When the increase 
of population was most rapid, until about ten years ago, the 
purchasers of the freehold commonly leased land to builders 
in portions of varying extent, from a few plots to a large area. 
Sometimes freeholders would offer a builder a present of. 
money, in addition to a lease of the land, in return for 
an undertaking to build. For example, suppose a builder 
were prepared to put up a house worth f£150, the free- 
holder would advance £140, and give hima present of {10 
on the completion of the building, whether he had paid 
up the whole of the advance or not. The reason for a money 
present is that a builder in a small way of business—and it is 
only with such builders that these arrangements are made— 
prefers a small sum of ready money to a loan on easier 
terms. The builder would be required to pay off the loan in, 
for example, three months, and in the event of his doing so, 
and becoming the owner of the house, the freeholder would 
receive from him a ground rent of, say, £3. By selling the 
ground rent at twenty years’ purchase, the freeholder would 
pocket a sum of £60. If he were making a business of land 
development, the sale of ground rents would provide capital 
for further operations, while the cash payment would serve 
the same purpose with the builder. Where he was financed 
by the freeholder, the builder would look to paying off the 
advance by finding a purchaser for the house. If he did not 
succeed in paying off the advance the freeholder would come 
into possession of the house. 

The builder who required financial assistance was often 
a small jobbing builder, or even some enterprising carpenter 
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or bricklayer who possessed initiative but no experience of 
building proper, and, moreover, had little or nothing to lose 
by failure. Builders of this class usually had no premises, 
but obtained the necessary scaffold poles, and contracted for 
slating, plumbing, and other operations which they were not 
able to carry out themselves. The houses were badly built, 
because the builders whose operations have been described 
were both ignorant of good materials and unable to obtain 
them on credit. It was not important to them to put up a 
well-built house, because tenants could readily be found, and 
ready money was the builder’s object as well as the free- 
holder’s. The cheapness of such building suits the demand, 
for in the districts where this practice prevails houses of 
a better class are beyond the means of the inhabitants. 
Advances are usually paid at specified stages in the building, 
but their payment is not made contingent on the soundness 
of the work, and the desire to obtain the advance leads to 
hurried and unsatisfactory work, which becomes easier, 
because in the case of cheap cottage property of the class 
in question it is not usual to employ an architect or a surveyor. 
The system is sufficiently widespread for printed forms to be 
in use, showing the instalments to be paid at particular 
stages. 

The small builder already described uses his own capital 
to open an account with builders’ merchants, and begins 
building. The advance from the landowner goes to pay his 
wages bill, and he continues to get materials on credit. The 
first of a series of houses is completed by means of the 
advances on the second, and so on. A breakdown may 
come in various ways. Sometimes the builder goes bankrupt 
before the work is finished. He may fail to complete a 
particular stage of the building in the specified time, and so 
lose the instalment of the advance and be unable to pay his 
men. He must then either borrow money at interest or give 
up the job. If the financier is a man whose object is to 
foreclose, there are various ways in which he can turn the 
system to his advantage. Supposing that it is the condition of 
an advance that the house shall be roof-high by the end of 
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the week, such a man will arrange to go round late on 
Friday, and if the house is not roof-high he will refuse the 
instalment. The builder who counted on being allowed to 
complete the stage on Saturday morning cannot pay his men, 
and the unfinished house falls to the financier, who gets 
nearly a whole week’s work for nothing. Or the collapse 
may be caused by the pressure of the merchants to whom 
the builder is in debt for materials. They are liable to bear 
the losses of the transaction, for the financier has a prior 
claim to subsequent mortgagees, builders’ merchants, &c. 

But it is most common for the landowner to lend enough 
money to finish the work, and then foreclose if the builder 
fail to pay back the advances within a prescribed time, during 
which he will do his best to sell the house. 

By “hawking an agreement” a builder will sometimes 
try to make money without building at all. He enters into 
a contract to put up a house of a certain value for which he 
is to receive a present of £10. Having no money to open 
an account, and being therefore unable to get materials, he 
hands on the agreement to another builder who gives him 
£5 down in view of receiving the present of £10 when the 
house is finished. 

Another way in which the builder may avoid responsi- 
bility is by entering into what is virtually a secret partnership 
with the landowner, and, when his partner forecloses, sharing 
in the profits of his own bankruptcy at the expense of the 
tradespeople who have supplied the materials. But builders 
of this kind can usually succeed only as birds of passage. 

Hundreds of these small men have taken part in the 
development of the borough, chiefly in its southern districts, 
but only a comparatively small number have attained a sound 
financial position. In such cases success may have been due 
to a special lack of accommodation in the neighbourhood or 
to the choice of a type of building which was in request, such 
as self-contained flats. The great demand in South West 
Ham has been for houses at rents of less than £20, and 
where this is the case it is not worth the builder’s while 
to put up houses of a better class. For instance, about 
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fifteen years ago, two houses were built in the Custom. 
House district at about £330 each, including the cost of the 
ground. They were sold freehold five years ago at £108 
each, and the reason given for the fall in value was that the 
houses in the other part of the street were smaller and of a 
different class. Another reason against putting up better 
class property is that in the poorer districts a freeholder does 
not expect to sell his ground rents at more than twenty years’ 
purchase. The number of years’ purchase is determined by 
the relation between the ground rent and the annual rental 
of the house. Surveyors consider that a ground rent is not 
worth twenty-five years’ purchase unless it is more than seven 
times secured ; that is, unless the rent is more than seven times 
the ground rent. In the case of the cheaper cottage property 
the ground rent would not be seven times secured ; it would 
often be as much as £4 on a cottage let at £18, though £3 
would, in this case, be satisfactory. 

The same process of development occurs where builders 
are employed by a leaseholder, except that the leaseholder 
has only ninety-nine years’ interest in the land. He pays ground 
rent to the freeholder; and exacts a second or improved 
ground rent from the builder, while the builder, if unable to 
dispose of his house at a large enough profit, may in his turn 
induce the purchaser to pay him a small annual ground rent, 
which he then sells for a lump sum. In the case of better- 
class houses in the north of the borough this third ground 
rent is sometimes the builder’s remuneration, and in order to 
get it he may sell the house under cost price. 

Probably the commonest form of improved ground rent 
has been a charge not much in excess of solicitors’ fees. 
For instance, if the ground rent were £3, Ios., the builder 
would put on an additional 15s., and sell the rent at eighteen 
or twenty years’ purchase to the freeholder. There would 
often be a profit to the builder on the transaction, but it 
would not be considerable. 

Old freehold houses are sometimes bought by speculators 
who put on a ground rent and sell the lease. For instance, 
a speculator may buy a house for £150; he puts on £4 
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ground rent, which at twenty years’ purchase amounts to £307} 
he then sells leasehold for £100, and makes £30 on the 
transaction. Freehold property of the lowest class is the most 
liable to be disposed of in this way. 

Houses built by private individuals for their own occupa- 
tion are not very common, but they are to be found all along 
the Romford Road from Stratford to Forest Gate, and on 
one or two estates north of the Romford Road. 

The instalment system, which seems to have first come 
into use in 1874, served to stimulate sales when the land 
market was dull. One estate north of the Romford Road, 
for example, was laid out in 1871, but only a few plots were 
sold. In 1874 it was offered on eighteen half-yearly pay- 
ments, and was disposed of ‘at a single auction. This is the 
universal practice of land companies, and after this date it 
seems to have been employed by private owners in all parts 
of the borough. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the land has been 
sold freehold except where landed proprietors were anxious 
to keep ground rents. Even in this case they have some- 
times found that the development proceeded too slowly, and 
sold portions of their estates freehold. But land has also 
been sold leasehold, particularly where it was in the hands 
of trustees. In some cases, mainly in the better districts, 
builders were given the option of buying the freehold when 
the owner of the land saw that their houses were substantial 
and within sight of completion. At the present time it is 
asserted that builders prefer the freehold system, and will 
only take land under a lease when houses are in great 
demand. 

It is difficult to estimate the part played by building 
societies in the development of the district as it has been 
impossible to obtain details of their operations. There are six 
local building societies—the Stratford Co-operative, Stratford 
Rock, West Ham Benefit Society, Plaistow Mutual Benefit 
Society, Forest Gate Equitable, and Forest Lane Mutual 
Benefit Society. In addition to these, several of the general 
societies have operated in the district. 
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The speculative building which has been described is not 
peculiar to West Ham, but there is no doubt that it has 
played an important part in determining the conditions of 
housing in the borough, and that its results are to be traced 
in houses built without foresight and ill adapted to the needs 
of the population. 


The types of the houses let at weekly rents vary with the 
date of building. The oldest houses are now seldom or never 
inhabited by the class for whom they were built. Each of 
them was meant for a single family, but they now hold two, 
three, or more families, and in many cases little or no attempt 
has been made to adapt them for more than one household. 
Many, too, though originally well built, have been allowed 
to fall into disrepair, and owing to this doubly defective 
condition, they are now inhabited by the very poorest. 

A number of houses of a rather later date are built on 
inconvenient plans, with features forbidden in new houses by 
the present bye-laws. In one type, for example, the window 
of the ground-floor bedroom opens into the wash-house, 
which keeps out light and air. Some of these houses are 
kept in much better condition by the landlords than others. 
Some, again, have been occupied for twenty years or more by 
people in regular work; and in such cases it is not un- 
common to find that the tenant has made some structural 
improvement, For example, in a house where the kitchen 
had originally been meant to serve as wash-house also, the 
tenant had built on a small glass wash-house. But these 
houses do not usually attract new tenants of the artisan 
class, who prefer a house of more modern type in one of 
the newer districts. Thus it happens that many of them 
contain two or more families. When the house is let to 
two families some conveniences are usually added, e.g. water 
and a kitchen range, and in some instances a sink, but 
not often a copper. Even houses with so many as six 
rooms seem to have been constructed for one family until 
some seven or eight years ago; but a large number of these 
have been adapted for sub-letting by the addition of water, 
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sink, and range. Many of the more recent six-roomed 
houses have been built to be let in halves. 

In houses built within the last ten years more attempt 
is made to provide conveniences for two households. A 
certain number of these can be taken either as whole houses 
or half-houses, but if a tenant takes the whole house and the 
risk of sub-letting, his rent is often rather lower. When the 
landlord takes the responsibility for letting in halves, the 
upstairs tenant is generally better off, for more conveniences 
are provided. Experience has shown landlords the advan- 
tage of collecting rents directly from both families, and one 
excellent result of this system is that it has recently led 
to the building of houses designed for letting in separate 
halves. 

In addition to these half-houses there are recently built 
self-contained flats, in two-storied buildings, each flat having 
a separate front door and a separate yard, with an outside 
stair or covered passage from the top floor to the yard. 
Occasionally there is indoor sanitary accommodation in the 
upper flat; otherwise flats have separate water-closets in 
the yards. In the classes of houses previously described 
the water-closet is always in the yard, and in many houses 
not designed for two families the only entrance to the yard 
is through the ground-floor kitchen. So far as the writers 
are aware, all the houses in West Ham are supplied with 
water-closets, which in the case of cottage property are usually 
in the yards, 

A large number of houses of four, five, and six or more 
rooms, for one family, have lately been built and are still being 
built, though there are a great many empty houses in the district. 
Some of these have internal sanitary accommodation and 
a bath, and a number of them are intended for the servant- 
keeping class, in which the tenant does not use the kitchen 
as a living room. These new houses vie with one another 
in attracting tenants from the older houses by added con- 
veniences, such as cupboards and cellars, florid ornaments 
outside and in, patterned tiles and marbled painting of wood- 
work. The newest show the most perverted taste—mantel- 
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pieces painted in several colours, two sets of patterned tiles, 
and large-patterned wall-papers. There is an entire lack of 
unity in colours and patterns, but this doubtless gives an 
additional emphasis to the tenant’s rank and wealth. 

Building in the borough is regulated by bye-laws, and 
there are at the present time four building inspectors under 
the borough council. The drains are inspected by the 
sanitary inspectors, of whom there are now fourteen. It 
would not be possible in the course of a private inquiry, 
such as the Outer London Inquiry, to obtain adequate 
evidence as to the enforcement of these bye-laws at the 
present time, but the following evidence about building in 
extra-metropolitan districts, taken by the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, 1885, shows the 
state of affairs at that date. 


Evidence of MR. ANDREW YOUNG, Surveyor upon the Staff 
of the London School Board. 


Asked whether he considered the character of the buildings 
at Edmonton and Stratford still bad :— 

In the metropolitan area it has been improved since the 
Act of 1869 was passed, which gave the district surveyors 
great powers with regard to the laying of foundations on 
concrete and so on, but beyond the metropolitan area I find 
no improvement. 

The houses are built in a very rotten fashion, are they 
not, in this case ?—They are built in a very rotten fashion, 
altogether unfit for the people to live in, if the people are a 
little rough in their way. If the people who live in them 
are careful they will last a good many years. 

Evidence has been given of a row of houses, in one of 
which an Irishman leant back in his chair and pushed the 
wall down; do you refer to such things as that ?—That 
would be an exceptional case, no doubt. 

That sort of thing has not disappeared in the outer dis- 
tricts, has it ?—-Not in the outer districts. 

Can you see any remedy for such a state of things, except 
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to place them under the central authority ?—It is rather a 
difficult question for me to give an opinion about, but still I 
think it is the general impression that it is a matter of very 
great difficulty to get fairness towards all parties upon these 
local boards. 

Let me ask you a question about the suburban districts. 
Is it in all cases the fault of the administrators, or in some 
cases the want of proper bye-laws ?—-Where there are bye- 
laws it is the want of administration; but I do not think 
that any places where any extent of building is going on are 
without bye-laws. 

And the bye-laws, you think, are proper bye-laws ?—In 
my opinion they are too stringent, and that is one reason 
why they are not enforced; they are too strict, and then. 
there is a little looseness allowed in one thing, and the con- 
sequence is that there is looseness all round. 

In what particular do you think they are too stringent? 
—The question as to stability is one thing and then as to 
the drainage, rather if there is no drainage in the district, 
restrictions as to cesspools and things of that kind. 

Is the fact of these bye-laws being too strict the fault of 
the local authorities themselves in the first instance ?—The 
Local Government Board will not allow them to have any- 
thing short of their model bye-laws ; if you submit anything 
different, they always return them for alterations. 

In your opinion are the model bye-laws of the Local 
Government Board too strict ?_Certainly they are. To give 
an example or two: the cesspool is to be 60 feet from the 
house, and the well is to be 60 feet from the cesspool. That 
last item I do not so much object to ; but I think the cesspool 
being 60 feet from the house is perhaps a little strict. There 
are many points of that kind which are not enforced, and 
the consequence is that there is a little looseness all round. 

You mean that in these districts it is an understood thing 
among the builders that though there are these bye-laws they 
will not be enforced, and that the builders know it ?_Yes. 

The builders take the land with the full confidence that 
the bye-laws will not be enforced ?—That is so, 
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Are there any cases in your knowledge where when they 
have dug out the foundations they have allowed the space to 
be filled up with refuse ?—There is no question about that 
being done to a certain extent. 

Is that practice going on still ?—In the outer districts 
you find something of the kind going on, sometimes, but not 
much. Agitation of late years has done much towards 
stopping it. 


In the poorer parts of West Ham the types and plans 
of houses show that the needs of the people were little 
considered and not understood. The new six-roomed houses 
are the most difficult to justify. Formerly there was no 
doubt a demand for six-roomed houses, because the rents 
were lower than they were two years ago, and in certain 
classes of work the people were earning more, e.g. at the 
Docks, and the Thames Iron Works. But when rents 
rose, when population rapidly increased, and the standard 
of house-room went down, landlords were slow to make 
their six-roomed houses into well-equipped half-houses, and 
builders seem to have ignored the desire for small self- 
contained flats. In the poorer districts, agents and landlords 
allowed subletting with little or no regulation; this was 
their way of meeting the new demand, It is true that 
during the last seven or eight years the wants of tenants have 
received more consideration. Good houses in better neigh- 
bourhoods may be had at a rental but little higher than bad 
houses in undesirable streets. But even the new houses only 
rival those of last year, drawing away the best tenants from 
older streets, which are filled up by a lower class. It is 
difficult to say to what extent the degeneration of such streets 
is due to the influx of people driven out by improvements in 
London, but evidence leads to the conclusion that it is at any 
rate partly to be accounted for in this way. 


CHAPTER II 


Increase of Persons per Inhabited House—Crowding—Open Spaces— 
Unoccupied Land—Price of Land—Tables. 


THE demand for accommodation, which is at present directed 
chiefly to self-contained flats, is likely to increase, for there 
is evidence that people are living under more crowded con- 
ditions than a few years ago.’ The census figures of 1901 
are the only statistics which are available for the whole 
borough. The population of West Ham at that time was 
267,358 persons, housed in 41,368 inhabited houses, yield- 
ing 6.46 persons per inhabited house, to be compared with 
6.39 in 1891. The figures for the whole of England and 
Wales are 5.21 for 1901, and 5.32 for 1891. It will be 
seen, therefore, that while for England and Wales the 
number of persons per inhabited house decreased the 
number in West Ham has increased. The borough is one 
of the eight places in England and Wales where the number 
of persons per inhabited house has increased during the 
decade ; and, taking the Registrar-General’s estimate of the 
population in 1906, the increase has continued. 


Number of Persons Number of Persons 

per Inhabited House. per House. 
POOL sc 6.0 1801 5.86 
1811 6.05 I8Il 5.70 
1821 5.66 1821 5.47 
1831 5.83 1831 5.54 
1841 5.56 1841 5.31 
1851 5.68 1851 5.38 
1861 6.19 1861 Be 
1871 6.16 1871 5.39 
1881 6.72 TSO hy ae : Sunset 
1891 6.39 T8O1 <3 : SOLO, 
I9O1 6.46 TOOL! 5 : wo Ope? 
1906 6.86 1906. : SEOs 


The above tables show the number of persons per 


1 See p. 27. 
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inhabited house, and per house for each decennial period — 
up to 1g01. In the second table all houses, whether in- 
habited or not, are taken into account. 

The average number of inhabitants per house in a large 
borough of varied character cannot of course throw light on 
the condition of any class of inhabitants except the inter- 
mediate, To find out how the professional and business 
families of the borough are provided with house-room, 
certain districts of Upton Park and Forest Gate might be 
examined; and for the housing and population statistics of 
the casual labourer, parts of Custom House, Silvertown, and 
Canning Town, and special streets, and even parts of streets 
in other districts of the borough. An investigation by locality 
is, however, unnecessary, as the following statistics relating to 
tenements clearly show the condition as to crowding of the 
West Ham families living in one, two, three, and four rooms. 
The tables show considerable “overcrowding of the popula- 
tion,” in the sense defined by the Registrar-General, and also 
considerable “ excessive overcrowding.” Tenements contain- 
ing more than two occupants to a room are officially described 
as “ overcrowded,” while those which contain more than four 
persons to a room are usually described as “ excessively 
overcrowded.” 

Table I., p. 27, shows the distribution of the population in 
tenements of less than five rooms. Almost one-half of the 
population (48.7 per cent.) was living under these con- 
ditions at the time of the last census in Igo1, an increase 
of 1.4 per cent. over the number at the previous census. 
The extent of overcrowding may be seen by adding together 
(1) all numbers between the black lines, the total of which 
will give the number of overcrowded tenements, and (2) all 
numbers to the right of the upper black line, the total of 
which will give the number of excessively overcrowded 
tenements. 

In Table II. the facts are rearranged to show the 
number of families living in tenements of one, two, three, 
and four rooms, and the number of persons in those 
families. In this case the numbers suffering from excessive 
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overcrowding may be seen by adding together the figures 
below the lower black line. 

In all, 9.27 per cent. of the population of West Ham 
was living in an overcrowded condition in 1go1, this 
percentage amounting to 3658 families, which consisted of 
24,790 persons, 

A slight improvement had taken place during the decade 
1891-1901, the decrease of overcrowding in West Ham as a 
whole being .o6 per cent., though there was an increase of 
overcrowding in two- and three-roomed tenements. The de- 
crease is not very remarkable if it is remembered that during 
the same period, overcrowding in England and Wales decreased 
by 3.03 per cent., every class of tenement being included in 
the figures. House-agents and other persons well acquainted 
with the district assert that the overcrowding in certain areas 
has considerably increased since 1901. 

No register is kept of empty houses in the borough 
year by year. The canvassers’ books for parliamentary and 
borough franchise, carried out under the Superintendent 
Registrar, have been examined for 1905 and 1906. The 
registration in West Ham takes about six weeks, so that 
the returns given do not apply to a single day. The register 
is made in June and July. In 1905 there were 47,797 
houses in the borough, of which 818 half-houses and 2964 
whole houses were empty. In 1906 the number of houses 
was 49,049, of which 789 half-houses and 3468 whole 
houses were empty. It will be seen from a comparison of 
the two returns that in 1906 about 1250 new houses were 
built, and that the increase in empty houses was about 500, 
but the empty half-houses decreased by about 20. 


The chief open space is West Ham Park (73 acres), be- 
longing to the Corporation of the City of London. It can be 
approached from the southern part of the Park Ward, from 
the Upton Ward, and from West Ham Ward. The only other 
considerable open space in the borough is the Beckton Road 
Recreation Ground (224 acres), which supplies the needs of 
the south-eastern part of Hudson’s Ward, the northern part 
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of the Custom House Ward, and the eastern part of the Tidal 
Basin Ward. Bordering on the north-east of the borough 
are Wanstead Flats, about 380 acres in extent and within 
easy reach of the part of the Forest Gate Ward east of the 
West Ham Cemetery. 

Of the smaller open spaces, the West Ham Lane Recrea- 
tion Ground (7} acres) is accessible from the southern half 
of the Broadway Ward and from that part of the High Street 
Ward which lies to the east of Stratford Market Station. At 
Balaam Street, Plaistow, there is a small recreation ground of 
seven acres, which is nearest the westerly part of the Plaistow 
Ward and the northern part of Hudson’s Ward; and on 
the upper road, Plaistow, a small triangular piece of ground 
of 1100 square yards, paved with asphalte, with seats and 
trees. It is the property of the Council, and is accessible from 
the north-west corner of the Plaistow Ward. Another small 
plot of three-quarters of an acre is situated in St. Mary’s Road, 
and is accessible from the middle of the Plaistow Ward. The 
Hermit Road Recreation Ground (9} acres) is accessible from 
the part of the Hudson’s Ward north of the Barking Road, 
and from the eastern part of the Canning Town Ward. The 
Silvertown Recreation Ground (4 acres) is accessible from 
Silvertown only, and is rather a long distance for walking 
from either end of the district. The northern outfall sewer * 
runs across the borough from the north-west of the High 
Street Ward to the north-east of the Hudson’s Ward. Part 
of the top has a pathway and seats, and can be used for a 
promenade; it is, however, unattractive, and very little use is 
made of it. The word “accessible” has been used to mean 
within about ten minutes’ walk. 

This exhausts the list of public recreation grounds. There 
are, however, several vacant unenclosed spaces which are 
used for football and other games. Roads are laid out 
through some; others are quite open. At the north-west 
of the New Town Ward is a small field used for football. 
A large tract in the northern part of the Canning Town 
Ward, North of Hilda Road, reaches, with breaks, up to the 


1 See p. 29, note. 
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West Ham station on the London, Tilbury, and Southend line. 
There is a space between Russell Road and Beckton Road, 
where roads have been laid out, but games are still played ; and 
there are other open spaces to the east of several unfinished 
roads between Freemason’s Road and Prince Regent’s Lane. 
East of Baxter Road, Custom House, is a large piece of 
ground used for football; and on the eastern boundary, off 
Boundary Road, there is again a large tract of open land. 

The Education Committee owns seven sites of about one 
and a half acres in area. One situated in Hudson’s Ward and 
one in Plaistow Ward are let for cultivation on condition that 
the fences are kept in repair; one in Park Ward and one in 
the Plaistow Ward are used as school recreation grounds ; one 
in Canning Town Ward is vacant and unenclosed ; one is in 
Forest Gate Ward, and only a part is let; one in the Upton 
Ward is used by the Town Council as a store yard, and its 
sale is authorised. 

Tidal Basin Ward, the southern part of Canning Town 
Ward, south of the Beckton Road, and the western part of 
Hudson’s Ward are farthest away from a recreation ground, 
and have no open vacant land within easy reach. Canning 
Town and Tidal Basin are two of the poorest neighbourhoods 
in the borough, and in both of them the death rate is high. 

The part of the Broadway Ward between the Broadway 
and the Great Eastern Railway to Ilford and the similar part 
of the High Street Ward, the larger part of the New Town 
Ward and the western part of the Forest Gate Ward, are also 
unprovided for. 

The standard set up in model towns like Bourneville, 
where no house is more than five minutes’ walk from an open 
space, may be unattainable in towns which have grown up in 
ordinary fashion, but that no open spaces should be accessible 
to a considerable proportion of the population is conducive 
neither to health nor to morals. It is not surprising, under 
such conditions, to hear of bands of young hooligans whose 
energies are expended in petty larceny in the streets. In a 
district of Canning Town a band of this nature is known 
locally as the Forty Thieves, 
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In 1896 an estimate was made by the Borough Engineer 
that the total amount of unoccupied land available for build- 
ing was about goo acres, and of this about 204 acres had been 
covered before April 1907. 

It has not been possible to obtain present prices for the 
various plots of unoccupied land, as in a large number of 
instances a price could not be stated. Some instances are 
given of present value, but they cannot be compared with 
each other owing to difference of frontage, situation, and 
other circumstances. Land in the Plaistow Ward is for sale 
at £1200 per acre, in the New Town Ward at £2100 per acre, 
in Hudson’s Ward at £1000 per acre, in Custom House Ward 
at £900 per acre. The prices are also given of various plots 
bought by the School Board for school sites, mainly in the 
years between 1893 and 1896. Two pieces of land were sold 
in Plaistow Ward in 1894 for £1400 and £1500 per acre. 
In the same ward in 1896 some land was sold for £2600 
an acre. In Upton Ward in 1893 a site brought in £3050 
per acre. In the Park Ward in 1894 land was sold at £2240 
per acre, and in the Forest Gate Ward in the same year at 
#2000 an acre. In 1893 some land in Canning Town Ward 
realised £1690 per acre, in 1895 land in Custom House Ward 
was sold for £1600 per acre, and in rg01 in Hudson’s Ward 
for £976 per acre. 

Before the growth of South West Ham the land was 
mainly used for agriculture or pasture. The change in its 
value within a few years owing to the demand for building 
land may be seen from the selling value at different periods. 
No general scale of rise in prices could be constructed without 
a large number of typical instances, but the following examples 
have been obtained at first hand from those who have dealt 
with the estates and plots in question. 

(a) In the Plaistow Ward land with a frontage on a main 
thoroughfare was sold in 1875 for £925 an acre, and the 
present selling price is at the rate of £5550 per acre—in other 
words, the value has increased sixfold in thirty-two years. 

(6) In Hudson’s Ward houses were built in 1885 on plots 
of land leased at a ground rent of £2 per plot. In 1905 
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houses were built on plots of the same size adjoining the 
houses built in 1885, and the ground rent was fixed at £3 3s. 
per plot. 

The average number of plots to the acre is twenty-five, 
therefore the annual ground rent per acre has risen in twenty 
years from {£50 per acre to £78 15s. The freehold in this 
district is valued at twenty-five years’ purchase of the ground 
rent, and it will be seen that the value of the land has risen 
from £1250 per acre to {£1968 15s. 

(c) Land in the Plaistow Ward was let at £3 per acre for 
market garden purposes until 1900. At thirty years’ purchase 
the freehold was worth {90 per acre as agricultural land. It 
was sold in 1900 for £800 per acre in bulk. Roads were 
made, and in 1902 the selling price was £1250 per acre. 
The present selling price of the portion not yet built upon 
averages {2540 per acre. 

(d) In the Custom House Ward an estate of six acres was 
sold in 1875 for £600, ze. 100 anacre. In 1895 it changed 
hands for £5400, and roads costing £1000 were laid down in 
order that it might be taken up in building plots. The 
present price is £8500. 

(e) In the Plaistow Ward an estate of four acres was let 
until 1890 to a market gardener ata rental of £18 per annum. 
The price asked for it as agricultural land was £540. In 1890 
it was sold at £1800 for development as building land; £550 
was spent on roads and it was sold in plots between the years 
1893 and 1896. ‘The total amount realised was £6810. 

(/) In the Plaistow Ward an estate of fourteen acres was 
let until 1891 to a market gardener at a rental of £42 per 
annum. At thirty years’ purchase the freehold would be 
worth £1260, or £90 per acre. It was sold in 1891 for 
development at {£450 per acre, and an average of {£150 per 
acre was spent on roads. The present selling price is {1000 
per acre. 

In some cases land has recently depreciated in value. For 
instance, the price of land in the Canning Town Ward in 
Ig01 was £1760 per acre, and adjacent pieces are now valued 
at £1200 per acre. 
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CHAPTER III 


Nature of District—Comparative Statistics for the Twelve Wards— 
Description of the Different Wards. 


THE County Borough of West Ham consists of twelve wards 
of varying size and character. In the Northern area the 
ground is higher and well drained, with the exception of the 
neighbourhood of the Lea and its tributary streams, while in 
the South much of the town is built on what was formerly 
low-lying marsh land, parts of which are even below the high- 
water level of the Thames, though some of it has since been 
made up to the level." About one-third of the borough, te. 
from the New Town to the south-east end of the Outfall 
Sewer, is on gravel, the rest on marshy land over loam. The 
houses in parts of the borough are built on dust shoots. The 
present practice is to render the rubbish innocuous or remove 
it, but when the borough was growing rapidly the staff of 
inspectors was not large enough to ensure that this was always 
done. In the north-east and east of the borough are the 


1 Large areas in the west and south of the borough, amounting to about two-fifths 
of its entire extent, are below the river level. There used to be a large system of water 
courses and ditches, estimated in 1821 as including 400 acres of water. The trans- 
formation of the district into town from country and the enhanced value of land 
converted this space into building sites, and consequently the whole of the rainfall had 
to be discharged into the sewers. As there were no longer any free outfalls, occasional 
floods took place. In 1888 there was a disastrous flood, demonstrating, according to 
the report of the borough engineer, the inadequacy of the arrangements in various 
respects, viz. : ' ae , 

(1) The insufficient capacity of existing main sewers. 

(2) The necessity for new lines of arterial intercepting sewers. 

(3) The insufficiency of pumping power. 

As the result of this report powers have now been obtained to enter the London 
County Council Northern Outfall Sewer, new intercepting sewers have been made, and 
new pumping machinery has been installed. Serious floods are not likely to occur 
again. 
4 The London County Council Northern Outfall Sewer crosses the High Street and 
West Ham Wards, and divides Plaistow from Hudson’s Ward. It was made in 1863 
in order that the sewage of North London might be carried into the Thames at a 
distance from the metropolis, and was enlarged in 1906. 
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residential areas. The districts called Stratford, Forest Gate, 
and Upton correspond roughly to the northern part ; West 
Ham, Plaistow, and Canning Town to the middle ; and Tidal 
Basin, Custom House, and Silvertown to the south of the 
borough. 

The number of persons per acre is highest in the Tidal 
Basin Ward (123.1), and lowest in the High Street Ward 
(37.5). These figures are not, however, completely com- 
parable, as neither district is fully built over, and in the High 
Street Ward are many factories with considerable tracts of 
ground belonging to them, 

The table of Ward Mortality Statistics on p. 60, which 
is referred to in the following paragraphs, cannot be regarded 
as quite accurate, since it is based on the estimated population 
of the various wards. It should also: be noted that a ward 
is composed of districts of varying character, and the average 
death rate of the ward is no indication of the death rate in 
the best or the worst streets. 

Tidal Basin is a typical dock district, and in the Canning 
Town Ward live very many of the casual labour class, as 
well as some of the most regular dock workers, factory 
labourers, and artisans. These two wards, with Hudson’s, are 
also noticeable for the highest death rate, which was 17.6 per 
1000 in Canning Town’and Hudson’s Wards and 18.4 in Tidal 
Basin Ward. But the highest rate of infantile mortality is to 
be found in Custom House Ward, which is also mainly a 
dock district. It has been observed that Tidal Basin Ward 
and the southern part of Canning Town Ward are farthest 
away from a recreation ground, and have no open vacant 
land within easy reach.! 

It will be seen from the table on p. 60 that in 1906, the 
last year for which returns are available, seven out of the 
twelve wards had a birth rate of over 30 per 1000 of the 
population. In the Tidal Basin and Canning Town Wards 
the numbers were 37.3 and 33.4 respectively. 

The mothers of infants are visited in certain districts of 
the borough by the Women Sanitary Inspectors, who ascertain 


1 See p. 55. 
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whether the child is breast-fed and give advice on questions 
of hygiene. The results of their visits during 1906 are given 
in the Medical Officer of Health’s Report, p. 22. It has not 
been thought worth while to reprint them, as neither the 
age of the baby when visited, nor the fact whether it lived 
to the age of a year, is recorded. 

Similar work has been recently undertaken in a small 
district by ladies in connection with Mansfield House, but it 
is too soon to judge the effect of their efforts. 

The rateable values of the wards are compared in the 
two tables which follow :— 


Rateable Value per Acre 
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In the High Street Ward lie two of the main factory 
areas, but there is also much vacant land. The New 
Town Ward contains the Great Eastern Railway Works, and 
the area of open land is about the same as that covered 
with buildings. In the Broadway Ward there is a small 
recreation ground, but, on the other hand, this ward contains 
the public offices, many large shops, banks and other buildings. 
West Ham Park lies mainly within the Park Ward. In the 
Canning Town and Hudson’s Wards are few factories and 
much unoccupied land. In the Tidal Basin Ward are the 
Thames Iron Works, and in the West Ham Ward are the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Works. Though the 
Custom House and Silvertown Ward contains the factory 

1 In comparing the wards by the rateable value per acre, it should be remembered 


that they vary in size, that in some there are large vacant spaces, parks, cemeteries, or 
recreation grounds, and that in many the rateable value is increased by factories. 
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area which ranks third in size, the amount of vacant land is 
very large. 
Rateable Value per Head.+ 
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The means of communication in the borough are, on the 
whole, good. The tramway system is described on p. 311. 
Motor omnibuses run from Canning Town, Upton Park, and 
Bow Bridge to the city ; the last start from the West Ham tram- 
way terminus. Aconsiderable number of workmen’s trains are 
running, but, in spite of the increased accommodation pro- 
vided during recent years by the railway companies concerned, 
complaints are still made of overcrowding. Since 1899 
workmen’s trains have been put on to the City up to 8 a.m. 
It is alleged that the overcrowding would best be relieved by 
additional workmen’s trains between 8 A.M. and 9g A.M., be- 
cause numbers of clerks, home workers for City factories, and 
others now travel by the early trains for the sake of the 
reduced fares, but do not require to be in the City till nine 
o’clock or later. 


HIGH STREET WARD. 


The High Street Ward is situated at the north-west of 
the borough, and is bounded on the north and east by parts 
of the Great Eastern Railway system. 

The ward is intersected by the four branches of the river 
Lea, which meet at its south-western corner. It is in the 
main a ward of factories, for many works are situated on the 

1 The population of the wards differs considerably. Of the three chief factory areas, 


two are in the High Street Ward, and the third lies in the Custom House and Silver- 
town Ward, which also contains the docks. 
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various streams and their branches. The ward is cut in two 
by the High Street, which runs north-east from Bow Bridge, 
with houses and shops on each side. At the end near Bow 
Bridge the houses are old and the roadway narrow. 

North of the High Street, the only houses are contained 
in fourteen roads bounded on two sides by the Great Eastern 
Railway, and on the fourth by one of the streams. These 
houses are all let in halves, some by the landlord and some 
by the tenant. They are mainly inhabited by people de- 
pendent on the factories, among whom were formerly many 
workers at Ritchie’s jute mills. It must not be supposed that 
these people are of the better artisan class. They are mainly 
unskilled workers, some of whom are irregularly employed, 
especially since Ritchie’s Jute Works, the Lea Valley Distillery, 
and two or three other factories have been closed. Seven 
years ago an empty house was a rare sight in this district. 
The Carpenters’ Company, the owners of the estate, leased it 
to builders, who put up houses near the factories about thirty- 
five years ago. Many of these houses now belong to the 
Land and House Property Investment Society. The Car- 
penters’ Company built and maintained a swimming bath, 
a technical institute, and secondary school on their estate, 
but the school and institute were given up in consequence of 
the Education Act of 1902. The Carpenters’ Road elementary 
school is now considered one of the poorest in North West 
Ham. The bath has been rented and maintained since 1905 
by the Corporation. The Great Eastern Railway to Liverpool 
Street passes through this part of the ward, and there is a 
considerable number of factories on either side of it. 

On the south side of the High Street are several roads, of 
which Abbey Lane is the longest. They also are inhabited 
by very poor people, many of whom make matchboxes and 
sacks at home. In this district, which was formerly a part of 
the lands belonging to the Stratford Langthorne Abbey, are 
the West Ham Gasworks, the London County Council 
pumping station, the West Ham pumping station, and many 
factories. 

In the angle made by the High Street and the Channelsea 

Cc 
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River are a few old and small houses, chiefly inhabited by 
costers and unskilled workers of alow grade. The Channelsea 
School, one of the oldest and smallest in the borough, contains, 
like the Carpenters’ Road School, some of the poorest children 
in the north of the borough. 

The remainder of the High Street Ward is composed of 
the Rokeby estate, which is said to have been developed 
before any other estate in Stratford. The houses are mostly 
rather old four-roomed houses, and have fair-sized yards at 
the back. They are rented at 8s. or 8s. 6d. a week. Some 
contain six rooms, and have back additions, while the upper 
floor is supplied with a kitchen range but not with water. 
The rent of these is gs. 6d., and one floor is usually sublet 
by the tenant. In this ward is Stratford Market, opened in . 
1879, which lies to the south of Stratford Market Station and 
the Great Eastern Railway printing works. 


BROADWAY WARD. 


The Great Eastern Railway from Maryland Point Station 
to Stratford Station forms the northern boundary of this 
ward. The four main thoroughfares, which meet at Stratford 
Church, are Stratford Broadway, the Grove, Romford Road, 
and West Ham Lane. The Broadway is a continuation 
of the High Street and of the main road which leaves the 
City at Aldgate. It divides at Stratford Church and runs 
northward into the Grove, leading past Maryland Point Station 
into the Leytonstone Road, and north-east into the Romford 
Road. 

The section north-west of the Broadway line of road and 
bounded by it and the Great Eastern Railway, which skirts 
the ward on this side, contains some of the worst streets in 
North West Ham. Three streets are, however, to be excepted, 
as many of their inhabitants are regular labourers at the Great 
Eastern Railway works. A fourth street, Martin Street, 
which leads to Stratford main station, is also of a better type ; 
it has shops adjoining the Broadway, and the houses are 
occupied by Great Eastern Railway men. The rest of the 
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streets in this district are occupied by casual labourers, 
carmen, a few dock labourers, stablemen, and people casually 
connected with the building trade. Here and there may be 
found a few employés of the Great Eastern Railway. Two 
of the streets are chiefly inhabited by irregular workers of 
the class which habitually owes rent. When the arrears of 
rent have become too heavy in one street, they move to the 
other ; when the same happens there, they migrate to one of 
the worst streets in the New Town Ward; then they come 
back to Broadway Ward, and the cycle begins afresh. In 
one of these streets, out of twenty-two houses nineteen were 
let to single tenants in 1894, all except three were let in 
halves in 1900, and in 1905 they were all let in halves. The 
register of the Salway Place School is an index to the 
migratory character of the population. 

Through this district runs Angel Lane, a narrow street 
chiefly of small shops and stalls, though one or two larger shops 
in connection with businesses in the Broadway have been built 
lately. In the evenings and on Saturdays it is the haunt of 
costers, cheap-jacks, and hawkers, and resembles Petticoat 
Lane in Whitechapel. 

Some of the best shops in West Ham are in the Broadway 
and the Grove. Here too are the Town Hall and public 
offices connected with it, the Fire Brigade Station, &c. In 
the rear of the public offices are the Stratford Vicarage, the 
West Ham and East London Hospital, and the Conference 
Hall. The land at the back of the Town Hall was leased to 
a builder who built five streets, which are inhabited in the 
main by artisans. The rents vary from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. for 
four rooms and a wash-house. Subletting is discouraged, but 
many of the tenants take in lodgers. 

In the south-east part of the ward, between West Ham Lane 
and the Romford Road, lies the Shirley House estate, which 
was laid out by the lessees, in this case also a firm of builders. 
The houses are mostly let at 8s. 6d. or gs., and the bulk of 
the tenants are clerks or artisans. Vicarage Lane, the 
boundary of the ward on this side, consists partly of small 
houses, some of which are very old, and of small shops. The 
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part of the Romford Road which falls in this ward has shops 
and large houses on one side, and on the other large houses, 
with one row of small houses, built about fourteen years ago, 
when the growth of the population was rapid. In this district 
are a recreation ground of 74 acres belonging to the Cor- 
poration, and the large municipal secondary school, opened 
in 1906. 

The northern part of the ward between the Broadway and 
the Grove and Water Lane contains some streets inhabited 
by clerks and others of the same class, and a large elementary 
school with land belonging to the Education Authority. The 
difference between this district and that on the other side 
of the Grove may be measured by the occupations of the 
parents of school children in the two neighbourhoods, which 
are served by the Water Lane and the Salway Place schools 
respectively. 


/ 
Trade or Occupation of Parent. | Salway Place. | Water Lane. 
Builders . : : : : 25 sm 
Artisans . é . ; - 70 206 
Dock labourers : : P 7 ok 
General labourers . é : 39 85 
Miscellaneous . : : : 47 120 
Gasworkers . : 5 3 4 
Carmen . , : 5 ; 14 os 
Clerks: ~~; : : ¢ : 2 52 
Mariners . : : ' : I 
Charwomen . A - ‘ 25 
Out of work . : * 5 40 


NEW TOWN WARD. 


The ward is divided in two by the Great Eastern Railway 
line to Leyton, and by Stratford Station, with its sidings and 
works ; and the line to Ilford forms its southern boundary. 

To the west of the railway is a large tract of open fields, 
through which the Channelsea River runs. These were 
formerly used for calico grounds, and there were some water- 
cress beds, now closed by order of the Medical Officer of 
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Health. In this part are also one or two brickfields, an 
artificial manure factory, and numerous hen-runs, pig-styes, 
blacksmiths’ shops, and skin-driers’ sheds. The land cost 
£30 per acre freehold in 1875, but ten acres are now let at 
£33 16s. per annum to a tenant, who sublets small plots to 
some twenty persons for the various purposes mentioned. 
A builder put up about fifty six-roomed houses, which have 
long gardens, and are let at 7s. per week ; and several acres 
were bought by the Corporation for housing the working 
classes." They have built no houses, however, nor is it likely 
that a demand will soon arise in so inaccessible a part of the 
borough. So little attempt has been made to develop this 
area that no roads are yet made. It is, however, near the 
Great Eastern Railway works, and the company owns several 
acres of allotments and a large lodging-house built by them 
for guards and others. | 

To the east of the station are the Great Eastern Railway 
works, round which Stratford New Town has arisen in con- 
sequence of the influx of men employed by the railway 
company. The railway men living there increased from 
72 in 1845 to 6800 in 1900. In 1848 a great many houses 
had already been built. The district was at first called 
Hudson’s Town, from Hudson the “Railway King.” The 
development of the Henniker estate began in 1853. This 
property reached from the railway to Leytonstone Road, 
which, it would appear, divided it from the Gurney estate, 
and from another, farther north-east, reaching to Forest 
Gate, called the Cann Hall estate. 

The New Town is inhabited mainly by people connected 
with the Great Eastern Railway. There are, however, a few 
old streets where workers of a rough type live. Some of the 
houses in these were built before 1850, and the same class 
seems always to have inhabited this small area. Chobham, 
Henniker, and Chandos Roads are the most prosperous roads 
in this part of the borough. The houses are let at rents 
varying from £26 per year, exclusive of rates and taxes, to 
8s. 6d. per week inclusive. In ten successive houses in 


1 See p. 120, 
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Chobham Road there were living recently : (a) a schoolmaster ; 
(o) a fitter in the Great Eastern Railway ; (c) a clerk in a 
chemical factory ; (d) an accountant and house-agent ; (e) a 
clerk in a stockbroker’s firm; (f) two elementary school- 
mistresses, one employé of the Great Eastern Railway, and a 
city clerk, who were brothers and sisters ; (g) a publican’s 
widow; (h) a foreman in the Great Eastern Railway 
works; (7) three young men two of whom were Great 
Eastern Railway workers, and one a brassfinisher ; (#) one 
young man employed in the Co-operative Stores. 

The wages of the artisans in these roads may be taken as 
ranging from 38s. to 50s. per week. The families generally 
comprise more than one wage-earner, whereas fifteen to 
twenty years ago the householder alone was usually earning. 
When the houses were new, they more often attracted people 
of a higher social grade, such as well-to-do clerks in the City, 
who would now live at Ilford or Romford. 

Another group of streets lies east of the main road to 
Leytonstone, which has shops on both sides and runs through 
the ward from south to north. The name Stratford New 
Town is not strictly applied to the districts east of the Ley- 
tonstone Road, but they form part of the New Town ward. 
The inhabitants of this part are people employed in the 
Co-operative Society or in Savill’s brewery—foremen, artisans, 
and labourers. The houses are mostly sublet by the tenant, 
but nearly always to members of his own family. The 
northern streets are the best, and the character of the neigh- 
bourhood degenerates a little towards the south as far as 
Forest Lane, where there are some large old houses, of the 
same type as those in the Romford Road and off Plaistow 
Broadway. 

All over the New Town there is a growing tendency to 
change house rents from £26 per annum, exclusive of rates 
and taxes, to 14s. per week inclusive. This means a gain 
of about 6d. a week to the landlord, taking the rates at ros. 
in the pound in both cases, but he is less sure of his rent when 


the tenants are weekly instead of quarterly, and he has the 
trouble of paying rates. 
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FOREST GATE WARD. 


This ward lies to the north of the Great Eastern Railway 
to Ilford. The eastern part is divided from the western by 
the Woodford Road, a main thoroughfare connecting the 
southern part of the borough with Wanstead Flats, which 
adjoin the northern boundary. The two parts are different 
in character. In the eastern the houses are larger, and many 
of them are owned by the occupiers, or let at an annual or 
quarterly rental. Chestnut Avenue and Avenue Road, which 
lead from Forest Gate Station to Wanstead Flats, were built 
about 1875. The houses are detached or semi-detached, and 
are let by the year or by the quarter at rentals varying from 
£28 to £50 per annum. The tenants are chiefly business 
people and clerks, whose work lies in the City. A change 
has come over the Avenue Road property during the last 
five years. ‘The houses are difficult to let, and although the 
tenants are of the same class as formerly, they belong to a 
rather lower grade. On the other hand, some of the Chest- 
nut Avenue property has largely increased in value. The 
reason of this is that several of the houses have very long 
gardens, and there is a demand in this district for houses 
with gardens. The lease of one of these, with four rooms 
and a wash-house, was recently sold for £230, whereas it 
fetched £175 twelve years ago. 

In Godwin Road and its neighbourhood the houses con- 
tain five, six, or eight rooms, and are inhabited by clerks, 
warehousemen, shop assistants, school teachers, and a few 
retired tradesmen. Some of the largest houses are the 
property of these last. 

Land east of the Woodford Road was acquired by the 
British Land Company and sold by them to the Manor Park 
Cemetery Company, who developed this district, except the 
part between Woodford Road and Chestnut Avenue. 

A great part of the western section of the ward, that 
between the Woodford Road and the Tower Hamlets Road, 
belonged to the Dames estate. In 1855 it was sold in plots 
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of 75 to 80 feet by 100 to 110 feet, but was developed very 
slowly, a few houses being put up at a time. In about 1866 
it was bought by a land company, and the development 
became more rapid. Londoners, such as Curtain Road 
cabinetmakers and inhabitants of Whitechapel, often bought 
plots for gardens. They used to put up huts and spend the 
week-end in them, and many built houses at a later time. 
A large number of the plots were bought by the Conservative 
Land Society and United Land Company, who cut them up 
into smaller plots and resold them for sites. Building ceased 
about 1880. 

In Dames Road, which for the most part runs northward 
from Woodford Road, are some new flats with separate front 
doors. The accommodation consists of four rooms and a 
wash-house downstairs, and three rooms and a wash-house 
upstairs. They were built in 1903, and are inhabited mostly 
by newly married City clerks. These flats are very strictly 
kept, as they are in great demand. The rest of Dames Road, 
which was built in 1878, is chiefly inhabited by clerks and 
business men in the City, and has shops on one side of the 
southern end. The rents vary from 8s. 6d. per week to {40 
per year. The houses have maintained their level up to the 
present time, but the shops are difficult to let. 

Vansittart Road, which is mainly inhabited by carmen 
and casual labourers, runs from Dames Road to the cemetery. 
It was built mainly about 1878, and consists of six-roomed 
houses, which are now let in halves, though originally meant 
for a single middle-class family. The type is a common one 
in many parts of the borough. Downstairs there are two 
rooms with folding doors, a kitchen, and a wash-house ; and 
upstairs two rooms and a kitchen, supplied with a range and 
a sink. The rent of the lower flat is 6s. 6d.; that of the 
upper 6s. 

In some of the shorter roads off Dames Road the houses 
are mostly four-roomed, and are let at 9s; but there are also 
some six-roomed houses at 11s., which are occupied by two 
families. The tenants are builders, joiners, stone-masons, and 
other artisans, with a few clerks. 
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The Forest Gate and Tottenham Railway, which is raised 
above the ground level, crosses all these roads. It was built 
in 1891, and is said to have caused a depreciation of pro- 
perty, 15s. house rents having fallen to 11s. It has only 
been within the last eight or ten years that houses in this 
part of Forest Gate have been let to two families. 

The inhabitants of Field Road and Odessa Road, which 
dates from 1854, are less well-to-do, being mostly artisans 
earning a low wage, carmen and labourers, The houses 
generally contain five rooms at a rent of gs., and the tenants 
usually sublet. 

From St. James Road to the western boundary of the 
ward the houses are of a better class. They are occupied 
by men employed at the Great Eastern Railway works, and 
the better paid artisans. Private speculators purchased land 
in this part, and estates in the neighbourhood east of the 
Leytonstone Road were bought by the National Freehold 
Land Society. 

Forest Lane, which is the southern boundary of the ward, 
faces the Great Eastern Railway, It contains several large 
houses, but latterly some shops have been built at the Forest 
Gate end, because the present inhabitants of the district, less 
prosperous than their predecessors, demand shops within 
easy reach of their homes. 

Part of the West Ham Cemetery and an industrial school 
belonging to Poplar occupy a considerable space in the ward. 


PARK WARD. 


The southern part of the ward is occupied by West Ham 
Park, a space of 73 acres, which belongs to the Corporation 
of London. 

In the Romford Road, which runs east and west through 
the ward, are large houses in which doctors, clergy, and 
prosperous business people live. Many of these houses are 
of the type built at the beginning of the last century, and till 
twenty years ago had long gardens with orchards. Gardens 
of the size of a tennis-court still remain. The sites vary from 
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150 feet to upward of 300 feet in depth, and there are back 
entrances in many cases. Such houses were numerous in 
Stratford twenty-five years ago, but most of them have dis- 
appeared to make way for smaller property. 

To the north of the Romford Road, near the Forest Gate 
Station, are five roads, which till ten years ago were the best 
part of the borough, and were inhabited by middle-class 
people, such as lived on the Woodgrange estate in the Upton 
ward until a few years ago, when a great many people of this 
class moved to Ilford or farther east. Westwards, towards 
Stratford, the houses are rather smaller, and the tenants 
are artisans and small tradespeople. This part of the ward 
contains the Central Free Library, which is a large building, 
and the Technical Institute. The houses between Maryland 
Point Station and the Technical Institute are let at rents 
varying from 12s. to 14s.a week, and are inhabited by clerks, 
foremen, shop assistants, and people of small means. In the 
Green are some old houses like those in the Romford Road, 
with rents ranging from £60 to £80 a year. In the roads 
just to the east of this part the rents run from £30 to £50, 
and the tenants are clerks, salesmen, managers of works, and 
retired business men; while towards Forest Gate some of 
the houses are more expensive, varying from {£30 to £70 
or £80. 

The streets between the Park and Romford Road vary in 
character. Vicarage Lane, which forms part of the west 
boundary, contains several small shops at the northern end, 
and at the southern houses let at 8s. 6d. to 11s. per week. 
The roads between it and the Park contain houses at about 
12s. per week for six rooms and a wash-house, the majority 
being let by the agent in halves at 6s. or 6s. 6d. They have 
been divided within the last eight years, and are inhabited 
mainly by artisans and small tradespeople, with a certain 
number of clerks. 

A group of three streets in the north-west of this area con- 
tains houses rented at gs. for four rooms and a wash-house. 
These are inhabited by mechanics, regular labourers, dealers 
and others, who often take in a lodger because they prefer a 
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respectable neighbourhood, notwithstanding a rent which is 
high in proportion to their means. 

Houses in the Matthews Park estate, which includes five 
roads north of the Park, are let at 14s. a week, and have six 
rooms, a wash-house, and in many cases a bathroom. The 
roads between this estate and the eastern boundary of the 
ward contain houses of the same type let at 13s. a week, and 
in most cases adapted for two families by the addition of a 
kitchener and water upstairs. Two streets on the eastern 
boundary are occupied by business and professional men, 
and are of a better class. The houses are mostly let by the 
year and rents vary from £26 to £40. In the road which faces 
the north side of the Park, the houses are let by the year at 
rents varying from £30 to £36, exclusive of rates and taxes. 
One or two of these, near the Upton Lane, are rented at £60. 
They are occupied by professional and business people, and 
contain seven rooms, a bathroom, and a wash-house. A few 
have seven, eight, or nine rooms. 


UPTON WARD. 


The two main roads in the Upton Ward are the Romford 
Road, running from west to east, and Upton Lane, from north 
to south. In the Romford Road are large houses with 
gardens, many of them old, similar to those mentioned in 
the Broadway and Park Wards. Many old houses with 
gardens, fields, and orchards, were formerly to be found in 
Upton Lane, and one or two still remain, though much of 
the land round them has been used for building. Their 
place has been taken by houses let at £25 to {£50 a year. 
The southern part of this road faces West Ham Park, and 
at the northern end are good class shops similar to those 
in Woodgrange Road, which lies to the north of the ward 
across the Romford Road. 

Most of the roads are broad and straight, and in addition 
to the part of West Ham Park which lies within the ward 
there is a football ground at the Spotted Dog Inn, and a 
large open space round a convent in St. George’s Road. 
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Practically the whole population of the ward belongs to 
the middle class, and a large proportion has some unearned 
income. The few artisans and labourers are for the most 
part in constant work, and live chiefly in four-, five-, or six- 
roomed houses, the rents of which range from 7s. 6d. 
to 10s, 6d. a week. Such houses are to be found in 
various parts, and chiefly in Neville, Upton Park, Belton, 
Stukeley, and Wolseley Roads, which, however, also contain 
some business men and a considerable percentage of clerks. 
Cheshunt Road contains self-contained flats with separate 
doors, two rooms, kitchen, and wash-house: these are let at 
7s. The houses in Sylvan Road, one of the oldest in the 
ward, are rented at 8s. and 8s. 6d., and contain four rooms 
and a wash-house; while in the roads to the north-east of. 
the ward, the accommodation is five rooms and a wash-house, 
and the rents vary according to the design of the fronts. 
Where there are no bay windows the rent is gs.; other rents 
are gs. 6d. and r1os.; and six rooms with a wash-house can 
be had for ros. 6d. and 11s. In one of these roads houses 
of a good class have been put up, where five rooms, a bath, 
and a portable copper in a small wash-house are to be had for 
11s. 6d. These let well, and are occupied by foremen and 
men in business in the City. Ferndale, Oakdale, and Elm- 
hurst Roads, and St. George’s Square contain six-roomed 
houses at Ios. or 11s. a week, with concrete fronts. The 
tenants are mostly artisans or shop assistants, a few only 
go to business in the City. The same is true of Beauchamp 
Road, where half-houses are let at 6s. 6d., the rent for the 
whole being 12s. or 12s. 6d. Even in Khedive Road some 
houses produce 6s. 6d. per half-house, while others are let at 
£30 a year, but in general the tenants are well-to-do people. 
Between this road and Upton Lane is an estate of a superior 
character, comprising Lancaster, Kingsley, and neighbouring 
roads, in which eight-roomed houses are let at 13s. a week ; 
and a similar neighbourhood, lying north of this, where 
seven rooms and offices are rented for 14s. a week or £3 a 
calendar month. These houses are seldom unoccupied if 
they are in good repair. An old estate with larger gardens 
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comprises Palmerston, Westbury, and Victoria Roads. West- 
bury Road was formed before 1860, but the first houses 
were built in 1861-62. The remainder of the estate was 
developed in 1865. Here the rents vary from 11s. a week 
to £30 a year, and the tenants are well-off middle-class 
people. In Glenparke Road, which is close by, rents vary 
from 11s. to 14s. a week. 


WEST HAM WARD. 


The London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway forms the 
southern, and the Great Eastern Railway part of the western 
boundary of the ward. 

Two tram routes cross the ward from north to south, 
one, the Plaistow Road, leading from Stratford to Plaistow, 
the other, Stopford Road, leading from Upton to Plaistow. 
The Plaistow Road consists mainly of small shops. 

Some of the oldest houses in the borough lie to the 
north-west of the ward in the section formed by the northern 
part of the tram route and Abbey Road, and others of the 
Same age were pulled down when the street was widened for 
the tram lines. Those which remain are to be found in 
several old courts off Church Street on the side opposite 
West Ham Church, which dates from 1135. Some, rented 
at 6s. 6d., consist of four rooms and a wash-house, and 
have very small windows and open ranges in the kitchens. 
They have small gardens in some cases, and overlook an 
open space of vacant land, while those in the courts, which 
have no view, are let at 5s. Here and there are small de- 
tached cottages with gardens. One of these, one storey in 
height, and consisting of two rooms and a _ wash-house, 
stands in a large garden with an ancient mulberry tree ; it 
is let at 8s. Behind a row of houses, some of which are 
probably 150 to 200 years old, lies a considerable piece of 
vacant land which is not laid out for building, and has no 
proper approach. There are also one or two courts off 
the Portway which are very old. But, with the exception 
of these courts and Marcus Street, where the tenants belong 
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to the poorest class, this neighbourhood, including the whole 
area between Stephen’s Road and the Portway, is inhabited 
by comparatively well-to-do people. There are, for instance, 
engineers in the Tilbury and other works, whose daughters 
are often clerks in the City and elsewhere, and regular 
labourers whose daughters work in the leather, cloth, and 
other factories. Farther east, the streets off the Portway 
are inhabited by artisans, dockers of the superior class, such 
as tallymen, and a few clerks; but some are occupied by 
casual labourers. In Pelly Road, for example, the houses 
have six rooms, and are sublet by the tenants, although 
there are not conveniences for two families. In this road 
there are also some three-storied houses let in floors. 
These belong to a type built about fifty years ago. In 
Caistor Park Road, and generally in the roads between it 
and Stopford Road, whole houses used to be let at 7s., but 
now fetch 12s. or 14s., and are usually let in halves. 

Between Stephen’s Road and the Northern Outfall Sewer 
live mainly irregular and casual workers. This is a very 
poor district, the better part being at the eastern end 
towards the Plaistow Road. At the poorer end adjoining 
Manor Road, houses usually have six rooms, and in some 
cases underground wash-houses and cellars; they are let to 
one family, but subletting is very common, although there 
are no conveniences for double occupation. In Eve Road 
the rents are 7s. 6d. or 8s. for six rooms, and the tenants 
sublet, but in this case water and open ranges are pro- 
vided on the upper floors. In Corporation Street are 
houses built by the West Ham Corporation as part of a 
scheme for housing the working-classes. The works of 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway adjoin this 
street, and many of the employés live in the roads to 
the north and east of the works. 

The section east of Stopford Road to Green Street, the 
borough boundary, 1s of a different character from the rest of 
the ward, being new and more like Forest Gate. It has been 
built on part of the Manor of Upton. It is inhabited by 
clerks in the City, and people of a fairly well-to-do class. 
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The houses in Stopford Road are let at an annual rent of 
£36. In the other roads, the usual rent is 14s. for eight 
rooms. The houses are often shared or sublet. 


PLAISTOW WARD. 


The Plaistow Ward lies between the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend line on the north and the Northern Outfall Sewer 
on the south and west. 

The four main types of tenants found in the borough are 
all to be met with in the Plaistow Ward, namely, the casual 
labourer, the labourer in regular work, the artisan, and the 
clerk, shop assistant, or small business man. An analysis of 
the occupations of tenants in a poor parish in this ward was 
furnished by the clergy and is given on p. 49. 

The poorest districts are the culs-de-sac off the High 
Street, the area at the rear of St. Mary’s Church, the Upton 
Park end of St. Mary’s Road, and the Surrey and Kent Street 
area. They are inhabited by casual and irregular workers. 
The houses are mostly sublet, either in halves or in single 
rooms; the rent is about 3s. 6d. for the half-house and 
1s, gd. for a single room. 

Labourers in steady work are to be found in the avenues 
off Balaam Street, on the Salmen Road estate, where four- 
roomed houses can be obtained at 6s. 6d. to 7s. a week, and 
in Chesterton Terrace and the neighbouring roads, where 
flats and half-houses are let at 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per week. 

Artisans and mechanics, employed at the Beckton Gas- 
works, the Thames Iron Works, and other factories within 
or on the outskirts of the borough, mainly live in the district 
between Greengate Street and the boundary of the West 
Ham Ward. 

The Corporation has recently established a tramway 
depot in the centre of the ward, and this gives employment 
to six or seven hundred men. 

In the east of the ward is a large estate, known as the 
Bemerside estate, which was acquired about thirty years ago, 
and has been developed within the last few years. The houses 
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in the eastern portion of this estate were only built about two 
years ago, and Boundary Road is still in course of construc- 
tion. ‘The Boundary Road houses, which overlook some 
vacant land in the borough of East Ham, are of two types. 
Some have four rooms and are let at 8s. 6d. per week, or sold 
freehold at about £220; these houses are mostly bought by 
artisans through the agency of provident societies. The others, 
containing five rooms and a bathroom with hot and cold water, 
have a 20-foot frontage and are sold freehold for £335 to 
£340 to occupiers who are mostly of the servant-keeping 
class. These houses have conveniences, such as handles for 
opening the windows, patent catches on the cupboards, taps 
over the copper, and supposed adornments, for example, 
stained glass in the front door, marbled painting on the bays, 
and highly decorated fireplaces. 

The houses in the newest roads in this district all conform 
to one or other of these types. The rule is for each occupier 
to own his house, but in one case an entire block has been 
acquired by one man. A number of clerks and shop assistants 
in the City live on the Bemerside estate and in the adjoining 
roads. The houses in Stirling, Dundee, Edinburgh, Perth, 
and the adjoining roads which have five rooms, a wash-house, 
pantry, and sanitary accommodation at a rent of gs. 6d., are 
also in great demand as they are within easy reach of Plaistow 
Station. Eastern Plaistow and the roads near Upton Park 
Station are also largely inhabited by people whose work lies 
in the City. 

Seafaring men of various grades are to be found in the 
better districts in which a considerable number of people are 
living in their own houses. Off the Broadway and Balaam 
Street are several old houses with large gardens like those in 
the Romford Road, but they are gradually disappearing as 
they are difficult to let and the ground is too valuable to be 
kept as gardens. 

In the centre of the ward there are a Passmore Edwards 
Library and Corporation Baths, with a winter gymnasium 
made by boarding over one of the swimming baths. In’ 
Grange Road are a cripples’ school and a centre for mentally 
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defective children. There is a Recreation Ground adjoining 
the Tramways Depot. 

An analysis of the occupations of tenants:in a poor parish in 
Plaistow shows that out of a total of 2447 occupied houses 496 
were tenanted by two families and 80 by three families ; 304 
of the occupiers described themselves as widows. The house- 
holders were employed as follows: 304 were dock labourers, 
705 general labourers, 1o1 engaged in the railway service, 225 
in the building trades, 42 in the engineering trades, 7 police- 
men, 45 sailors, 26 clerks, 6 dock foremen, 28 charwomen, 593 
in miscellaneous trades, including tailors, shoemakers, com- 
positors, cabmen, commercial travellers, &c. 


CANNING TOWN WARD. 


The main thoroughfare between the west and the east of 
the southern division of the borough is the Barking Road, 
part of which, from the iron bridge over the Lea towards 
Poplar, to Hermit Road leading northward to Plaistow, lies 
within the Canning Town Ward. There are no large streets 
running north and south. Victoria Dock Road, Rathbone 
Street, and Star Lane are the chief streets in the ward. Old 
Canning Town is cut off from the more modern district by the 
Great Eastern Railway, which intersects the ward from north 
to south. This district contains some of the oldest houses in 
South West Ham. The suggestion was made in the census 
of 1841 that its sudden growth was due to the opening of the 
East and West India Docks in Poplar, but the docks are at 
a considerable distance from Old Canning Town, and in those 
days there was a toll-gate on the iron bridge. Our informa- 
tion shows that the rapid expansion was chiefly due to the 
Beckton Gas Works and the Thames Iron Works, though the 
docks probably increased it to some extent. 

Old Canning Town contains some wharves along the 
river Lea, the West Ham Electrical Generating Station with 
its stores and workshops, and an area of old houses inhabited 
by the very poor. The majority of the houses in this part 
have four rooms and a wash-house. None of them were 
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built for more than one family, and some were originally 
intended for shop and residence combined. Several of the 
streets contain a number of derelict houses. The part north 
of the Barking Road and east of the railway is rather newer, 
having been built from 1888 onwards. 

The building between Barking Road and Star Lane was 
accomplished in sections between 1888 and 1896, and that 
north of Star Lane between 1898 and 1905. 

From Star Lane to West Ham Station (London, Tilbury, 
and Southend) the houses are rather scattered. The land has 
been laid out for building, but considerable tracts are still 
vacant. The district was developed by three persons. The 
houses in most cases have six rooms; they were intended 
to be sublet by the tenant, but are now let in halves by . 
the agent, usually at 5s. 6d. and 5s. gd. for a half-house, 
sometimes the upper half, sometimes the lower, being the 
more expensive. Some of the newer houses have four or five 
rooms, and are let to one tenant at 7s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. respec- 
tively. The agent who manages them allows no subletting of 
unfurnished rooms. Two streets consist of cottages with five 
rooms, rented at 7s. 6d. and 8s.6d. The district is inhabited 
chiefly by regular and casual labourers and a few mechanics, 
including some factory labourers of the more permanent type 
from Silvertown. 

The portion of the ward which lies south of the Barking 
Road consists of a group of sixteen streets. It forms one of 
the oldest areas in the south of the borough, and grew up 
with the increase of the Thames Iron Works. The houses 
vary from 7s. to 8s. 6d. for six rooms, and in some of the 
streets there are houses with three stories containing eight 
rooms, let at ros. to ros. 6d. The neighbourhood is of mixed 
character. There are a few old tenants who have been in 
these houses eighteen or twenty years, and many casual 
labourers who get practically no work. Factory labourers, 
iron workers formerly employed in the Thames Iron Works 
or in one of the small iron foundries, of which there were 
several in the district, and a few boiler-makers whose work 
has become casual, are to be found in this area. 
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In the centre of the ward are the Public Hall and the 
Free Library. Before the building of the hall, the only 
meeting-place for the large population of South West Ham 
was the Stratford Town Hall. 


HUDSON’S WARD. 


The wide thoroughfare of the Barking Road divides this 
ward into two nearly equal sections, and New Barn Street 
again divides the south-eastern half into two parts of rather 
different character. 

At the west end of this half of the ward, near Barking 
Road, are houses built from sixty to seventy years ago, 
whereas those farther east, between Denmark Street and the 
Beckton Road, are comparatively new, having only been built 
about ten years. In Beckton Road itself, the houses near 
New Barn Street were not built till 1893, but those at the 
Barking Road end are forty years old. 

In the older half of this section, Outram, Seaton, and 
Frank Streets are mainly inhabited by workers of the most 
irregular type, though there are among them a few tenants of 
long standing, relics of better days. Ethel Street, James 
Street, and Avenons Road are occupied by regular labourers 
and a considerable number of mechanics. The inhabitants 
of Fisher Street and Edward Street are about equally divided 
between the casual and regular classes of labourers. In them 
may be found a number of the sect called Peculiar People, 
who form their own exclusive gangs at Beckton Gasworks, 
and out of work hours also associate only with others of their 
own way of thinking. Several are said to have bought their 
houses, which are freehold. In Alexander Street, also, there 
were, until five years ago, some members of the sect, but now 
the street is mainly split up into half-houses, and about 80 
per cent. of the houses are inhabited by casual labourers. 

East of New Barn Street the houses have been for the 
most part built within the last five years, and others are in 
course of construction. Large tracts of land adjoining 
Prince Regent’s Lane are still under cultivation, principally 
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on the east side of the lane, but also to some extent on the 
west. The new houses built in this part of the ward, being on 
the edge of the borough and near open fields, are of a better 
class. They are designed for people who keep a servant. 
St. Andrew’s Road is inhabited by clergy, officials at the 
Town Hall and libraries, foremen, and clerks in good 
positions. Crofton, Wigston, Belgrave, and Wanlip Roads, 
to the north of this section, are occupied mainly by mechanics, 
several of whom own their houses. In the two former the 
houses have five rooms and a wash-house, and are let at 8s. to 
8s. 6d.; in the latter the rents are ros. and 11s,, and the 
accommodation is six large rooms and a wash-house. 

The other half of Hudson’s Ward, north of the Barking 
Road, consists mainly of four- and six-roomed houses of the - 
older type, which were not designed for twe families. They 
are inhabited chiefly by dockers and casual labourers, and are 
rented at 6s. to 7s. for four rooms and a wash-house. The 
Corporation Dwellings in Bethell Avenue form the only modern 
accommodation. A description of the dwellings will be found 
on page 118 sqq. 

A tract of about six acres in the middle of this district 
is not yet built on. A convent of French Sisters, who keep 
a school for which they collect funds in the West End, has 
moved to this part of the ward from the Barking Road. 

In one or two of the streets several of the tenants own 
their own houses ; and one of these streets, which is managed 
entirely by one agent, seemed particularly well kept. Hermit 
Road, the western boundary of the ward, contains houses and 
shops of an old type, many of which seem to have been 
built on a marsh without adequate foundations, and are 
gradually subsiding into the soil. In Balaam Street, a 
thoroughfare leading through Plaistow to the north of the 
borough, there are several old houses, in one of which Burke 
used to live. These have large gardens, 

A large estate in the southern part of this ward has been 
developed within the last five years by the leaseholder, and 
remains under his management. No subletting of houses is 
knowingly allowed on this property, Some of the houses are 
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let in halves with accommodation upstairs for a second family, 
others as whole houses for one family, others in self-contained 
flats. The half-houses are of two types. One variety has 
three rooms and a wash-house, the upper tenement, which 
is rather the larger, being let at 6s., the lower at 5s. Some 
smaller houses of the same type are let at 5s. 6d. for the 
upper, and 5s. 3d. for the lower halves. The other variety 
has one front door opening on two staircases. It has three 
rooms upstairs, with sink and water in the kitchen, and the 
same accommodation downstairs, with the addition of a wash- 
house. The whole houses are rented at 9s., and contain six 
rooms and wash-house. The parlour, kitchen, one bedroom, 
and the wash-house are on the ground floor, and the other 
three bedrooms upstairs. In some cases there are only two 
bedrooms upstairs, a large front room taking the place 
of two. 

It will be seen that the ward contains a great variety of 
houses and inhabitants. It attracts the casual labourer 
because of its closeness to the docks, and on the eastern side, 
where the land is open for several miles, good class tenants 
inhabit the houses that are built on the outskirts of the town. 
The west and north-western part of the ward consists mainly 
of old houses, built originally for one family, and now split 
up and inhabited by labourers and factory workers, regular 
and casual. 


TIDAL BASIN WARD. 


Tidal Basin Ward is so called from the tidal basin of the 
Victoria Dock, which separates the ward from Silvertown. 
It is bounded on the west by the river Lea. 

The ward is mostly inhabited by casual labourers, the 
majority of whom endeavour to find a living at the docks. 
Until two years ago the Thames Iron Works, which lie 
within the ward, were another large source of employment. 

Butcher’s Road, running north and south, is the only 
large thoroughfare. The rest of the ward consists of small 
streets running in every direction, with entire lack of design. 
The Victoria Dock Road, which runs through the southern 
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part of the ward, is one of the oldest roads in the south of 
the borough. 

Though the area in acres is large, it will be seen from the 
map that the ward contains considerable tracts of land on 
which houses cannot be built. For instance, the Thames 
Iron Works cover an area of over 26 acres, and a railway 
with three branches and sidings runs through the ward. In 
the extreme south the triangle formed by two branches of the 
railway and the tidal basin contains some of the oldest houses 
in the ward. These seem to have been built at the same 
time as the Victoria Dock, and are now inhabited mainly by 
coal porters, dock labourers, and some factory workers. 

In this area, almost adjoining the Swing Bridge, there is 
a block of tenement dwellings. They are dated 1866 and 
are of the early type, with doors that open on to balconies, 
which are approached by a single staircase down the middle. 
The lower tenements are below the level of the bridge and 
its approach, and are very dark. 

The group of streets east of Butcher’s Road are now 
mainly inhabited by the casual class of worker living in half- 
houses, but five or six years ago were tenanted by a better 
class. Certain streets on the north-east of Butcher’s Road 
are still inhabited by artisans, with a sprinkling of casual 
labourers. South of this group the casual labourers pre- 
dominate, and only about 25 per cent. of the tenants may be 
taken to be in regular work. 

A group of eleven streets in the south-eastern part of the 
ward, close to the docks, is inhabited mainly by coal porters, 
who are obliged to live within a small radius in order that 
they may be called as soon as a boat comes in. The other 
inhabitants of these roads are mainly casual dock labourers, 
a small percentage of regular labourers, coal porters who 
usually inhabit half-houses. The houses in these streets have 
been divided into halves within the last five years, about half 
being sublet by the tenants, and the rest let as half-houses 
by the agent. They mostly contain six rooms, three on each 
floor, with a wash-house downstairs, containing a common 
sink, copper, and water-supply, and each half lets for as. 6d. 
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Most of the ranges are open. Some of the houses are of the 
type in which the window of the middle room opens into a 
glass-roofed wash-house. In one of these streets, which is 
about twenty years old, are some flats which have two back 
doors, but only one front door and a common yard. 

About half of the inhabitants of Butcher’s Road are steve- 
dores and regular dockers, and half belong to the very casual 
class. The streets between Butcher’s Road and Freemason’s 
Road contain six-roomed houses at gs. 6d. per house, or 
4s. 6d. per half-house let by the agent. They are fitted with 
sink and water upstairs, but are badly arranged downstairs, 
as the tenant has to go outside to reach the wash-house, 
which contains the only tap. We were told that these houses 
cost about £200 to build ten years ago, and that the rent was 
tos. 6d. when they were new; they would now be worth 
about £100 leasehold. 

In this part of the ward is one of the two higher elemen- 
tary schools in the borough, and to the north of it a tract 
of about seven acres, laid out in roads, but not yet built 
upon. This is the only considerable open space in the 
ward. 

There is a group of sixteen streets, begun in 1900 and 
finished in 1904, consisting mainly of two-storied houses 
with two self-contained flats, each letting at 5s. The upper 
flat has four rooms and a wash-house, and the lower three 
rooms and a wash-house. Some are larger and let at 6s. 6d., 
another variety with two doors under one porch at 6s. These 
houses have flat roofs, which, as we were informed by the 
collector, are liable to leak very much, as they are made of 
felt or tarpaulin, with sand or earth on the top, coated with 
pitch. It is also said that this form of roof is expensive, as 
it requires very frequent repairs. The tenants are mainly 
general labourers, dockers, and casual workers. In three of 
the streets the inhabitants are fairly well employed, as there 
is a glass bottle factory on the estate. In this part of the 
ward a mat factory and printing works employ a large 
number of women and girls. 

A group of streets in the north-west of the ward, which 
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is the oldest part and farthest removed from any open space, 
are inhabited mainly by casual or unemployed labourers. 

Some years ago the Town Council contemplated closing 
one of the streets in this area, but refrained because the 
agents made an effort to improve it. Some of the houses 
were in a state of extreme dilapidation, the floors, window 
frames, and doors having been used as firewood by the 
tenants, and the stoves sold for old iron. They cost £16 
per house to do up. 

The lowest class of loafers and very irregular workers 
live in the short streets and culs-de-sac off the Victoria Dock 
Road. In one short street were six different types of houses ; 
at the end a block of half-a-dozen were ruined and unin- 
habited ; some six-roomed houses, in very bad repair, were: 
let in halves at 3s. 6d. each half. They were in a filthy 
condition with wet walls and paper peeling off, and were 
inhabited by tenants who had only sacks for bedding. In 
some of these houses four families have lived at one time. 

The houses of the eastern part of the Victoria Dock Road, 
which runs by the side of the railway, are built on marsh- 
land of the same level as the Thames. In relaying the drains 
in one of these streets a few years ago water was found about 
four feet below the surface. The walls were very damp, but 
since then damp courses have been put in several houses by 
order of the sanitary authority. In a street in this group the 
rents were 6s. 6d. ten years ago. They went up to gs. in 
1898, but have since fallen to 7s. 6d. 

In the north-western part of this road are shops, among 
which twenty empty ones were to be seen in January 1907. 
Costers’ barrows took up the side of the road, which used to 
be a favourite market, especially on Friday and Saturday. 
Most of the trade has now gone, and the remaining costers 
are chiefly foreigners. 

When the Thames Iron Works had many ships on the 
stocks at the same time, these streets were inhabited by a 
good class of mechanic. Since then “the Marsh ’”—that is to 
say, Victoria Dock Road and the streets off it—has gradually 
degenerated. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE AND SILVERTOWN WARD. 


Custom House and Silvertown together form a ward, but 
they are distinct in character, and the dock forms a boundary 
between the two. Practically the whole ward was originally 
below the river level. The part adjoining Custom House 
Station is the oldest, having been built about thirty years ago. 
In 1888 building operations were carried out on a large scale, 
for work at the docks was very brisk, and there was no diff- 
culty in letting houses to artisans of a good class, stevedores, 
regular dockhands, ship painters, bricklayers, carpenters, &c. 
Houses were put up in large numbers. As the outlying dis- 
tricts developed, the more prosperous inhabitants moved out 
to new houses in better neighbourhoods, and their place was 
taken by people of another class, chiefly casual dock labourers, 
costers, and hangers-on, a class of tenant whose rents are 
difficult to obtain. We have been informed by a rent-col- 
lector, who knows the district well, that the new-comers were 
largely families from the eastern parts of London, who had 
been displaced by the clearing of congested areas and the 
building of model dwellings. 

The old houses in the Custom House district, chiefly 
round the station, are generally four- or five-roomed houses 
at 7s. to 8s. 6d. a week. The newer houses are of various 
types, containing four, five, and six rooms, the rents varying 
from 7s. to ros. As often happens, many of these have now 
to accommodate two or more families, though built for a 
single household. The four-roomed houses with wash-houses 
are not adapted for two families, but they sometimes contain 
more than two, and subletting is very frequent. Where the 
rent is above 7s. there is a second range upstairs, but the 
upper tenement has not always a water-supply, and rarely a 
copper. New houses of a better type are, however, increas- 
ing, and, as they are let at the same rent, the demand for old 
ones with bad arrangements is falling off. Some of the 
newer roads eastwards, near the dock, are still inhabited by a 
superior class, stevedores, foremen, and seafaring people ; 
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and here and there may be found small rows of houses which 
seem to have been built before the district became industrial. 
Much of the land has been developed during the last few 
years, and building is going on, while there is still a large 
tract of vacant land to the east. There is a large recreation 
ground to the north, and a Carnegie library near it. 

Silvertown is a large area with few inhabitants. A great 
deal of space is used for industrial purposes, and the houses 
occupy a central strip, interrupted by the graving dock. 
The whole of the north of the district is taken up by Tidal 
Basin, the Victoria Dock, and part of the Albert Dock ; 
and between the docks and the river is a road with large 
factories on its southern side, most of which have frontages 
and wharves on the river. Its inhabitants are men who work 
or hope to work in the factories. Some of them would be 
found at the docks in the slack seasons, but there are very 
few habitual dockers. A large number are working at the 
factory wharves, and in these only a part of the work is done 
by permanent men, job hands being taken on in busy seasons. 
There are thus a great many casual labourers in the district. 
The “staid men” (the expression “staid” is applied to regular 
workers who are over thirty-five) employed in factories or on 
factory wharves, as a general rule live in Silvertown, and the 
young men in Canning Town or elsewhere. The inhabitants 
of Silvertown complain greatly of the fumes and smells from 
some of the factories. The machinery used in non-chemical 
factories is said to be affected by these fumes. 

Silvertown is divided into east and west by a part of the 
Great Eastern Railway. East Silvertown dates from fifty 
years ago, and came into existence to supply accommodation 
for the workers in three large factories. Some of the houses 
have bay windows, well-lighted stairs, and a grate as well as 
a copper in the wash-house. They are let at 7s. 6d. now, 
and are said to have been gs. before the flood of 1888. 

West Silvertown was built to house labourers in the docks 
and newer factories. The character of the accommodation 
varies much. In the part nearest the lock are some older 
houses, built originally for dock labourers, They have neither 
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bay windows nor forecourts, and are let at 8s. 6d., the accom- 
modation consisting of four rooms. Several streets are laid 
out, but not yet built upon. In one new street are self-con- 
tained flats with three rooms, let at 6s. 6d. 

When the Albert Dock and some of the factories were 
being built there was a great demand for houses, the rents 
for five-roomed houses being as much as 14s. But the tram- 
ways have now made it possible for workers in the factories 
to live farther away, and many of them live in the Tidal 
Basin and Canning Town wards, West Silvertown contains 
some very small and badly built houses, with small yards. 
We are informed by one of the house-agents in the district 
that before the drainage system was completed his firm 
expended a large sum in repairing floors rotted by damp. 

In one case, a firm of manufacturers built the houses on 
one side of a road for their men, and nine out of ten of these 
houses are inhabited by workers in their factory. The owners 
still collect the rents, which are not deducted from the wages, 
and the houses are good. ‘Three streets in other parts of 
Silvertown have been built by employers for their work- 
people, who form the majority of the tenants. 

Several of the streets are inhabited by German Poles 
employed at glass works in North Woolwich, and by Russian 
Poles working in Silvertown factories. It is probable that 
the r1002 Germans and the 495 Russians and _ Russian 
Poles who are given in the roor census as resident in the 
borough of West Ham are mainly inhabitants of Silver- 
town. These people’s homes are described as clean but 
often overcrowded. In some cases a man and his wife take 
a house and let out rooms with several beds in them to 
foreigners working in the factories. These beds are said 
sometimes to be “nursed,” ze. occupied by two shifts in 
Box and Cox fashion, and we have also heard of beds 
under the staircase. 

In the North Woolwich Road is the Tate Institute, which 
is open to men on payment of 5s. a year, and provides a 
library and facilities for billiards, cards, &c. 
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Ward Mortahty Statistics. 


Deaths in 1906, 
Estimated Death | , fant 
Population Mortality 
as uddle of Und 1 Year Total ea per 1000 
1906. v ed and D ee * |" Births. 
I Year Upwards. eaths. 
New Town . 19,585 7p 229 300 5.3 131 
Forest Gate . 21,305 53 187 240 Er.2 122 
High Street 20,689 IOI 248 349 16.8 152 
Broadway . 16,950 67 146 213 12.5 151 
Park 16,586 35 150 185 II. 90 
Upton . 18,734 38 168 206 10.9 107 
West Ham 35,483 161 347 508 14.3 144 
Plaistow 32,590 147 345 492 15.1 129 
Hudson’s . 28,714 1601 347 508 17.6 161 
Canning Town .| 27,723 158 332 490 17.6 170 
Tidal Basin 335733 206 416 622 18.4 163 
Custom House 29,525 170 327 497 16, 181 
301,617 1368 3242 4010 15.2 148 


1906 Births——The number of births registered during the 
year was 9193, being 175 more than the previous year, but 
148 less than the average number during the last ten years. 
The birth rate for the year was 30.4 per 1000, while the average 
birth rate during the ten years 1896—1905 was 33.5 per 1000. 


Distributed among the various wards of the borough, the births 
were as follows :— 


Births, 
Rate per 
WARD. Males. Females. Total. 1000 
Population. 

New Town . 262 278 540 27.5 
Forest Gate . 217 217 434 20.3 
High Street . 343 321 664 B2a0 
Broadway 232 209 441 26.0 
Park 203 185 388 23.4 
Upton . 192 162 354 18.8 
West Ham . 566 552 1118 31.5 
Plaistow 591 545 1136 34.8 
Hudson's 505 490 995 34.6 
Canning Town 465 462 927 33.4 
Tidal Basin . ; 639 620 1259 37.3 
Custom House ; 484 453 937 31.7 
4699 4494 9193 30.4 


CHAPTER “IV 


Method of Tabulation of Rent Books—Discussion of Tables and 
Diagrams—Tables— Diagrams. 


THE tables and diagrams* printed below have been obtained 
from, an analysis of the weekly rent books belonging to thirteen 
agents who collect rents and manage property in the borough 
of West Ham. In one or two cases agents are in possession 
of rent books which refer to years before 1888. It has not, 
however, been possible to make any use of these old books, as 
it was impossible to trace the houses in subsequent years 
owing to change of name of the property or the naming or 
renumbering of streets. It is fortunate that so many agents 
have kept their records as far back as 1888. In many cases 
these were recovered after much trouble. 

The method adopted has been as follows :—Tabulations 
were made of the exact condition at the beginning of each 
quarter of each house shown in every rent book, showing the 
following details, viz.(1) the total rent payable for the quarter, 
(2) the total amount received during a quarter, and (3) the 
total amount of arrears incurred or paid off. In addition, it 
was stated if the house was empty; or, if a change of tenant 
took place at the quarterly period, it was noted. It will be 
remarked that the total number of empty houses and of 
changes of tenant are not recorded in any of the tables, as 
the labour involved in such a calculation would have been 
too great. 


It must be borne in mind that the numbers of houses 
belonging to any agent vary very much from year to year. 
Cottage property is frequently bought and sold. An agent 
may be managing a hundred houses one month, and _ perhaps 


1 The rents are inclusive of rates. 
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only a dozen the next, and vice versd. It was not possible to 
trace the agents by whom property was managed after it 
changed hands, because 50 or 100 houses often pass from the 
hands of a single agent to a number of different owners. For 
this reason the number of houses of which particulars have 
been tabulated have varied from quarter to quarter and from 
year to year. 

In the first set of diagrams the whole number of houses 
tabulated have been dealt with for the twelve wards of the 
borough, taken together, and also in some cases separately. 

It will be seen from the figures that the number of obser- 
vations varies considerably from quarter to quarter, and from 
year to year, but the total number is so large, representing 
altogether about one-eighth of the cottage property in West - 
Ham, that the numbers are believed to be a fair sample from 
which to deduce the conditions of cottage property as a 
whole.1. The number of observations at each particular rental 
is influenced by the selling and buying of property, which 
tends to obscure the rise or fall of rents to some extent, and 
though this may in some cases throw out slightly the curves 
for the separate wards, the table in which the results for all 
the wards are taken together will be found to represent the 
actual variation in conditions. 

In the second diagram all the houses have been taken for 
which the records were continuous from 1888 to the present 
time—.e. just over 300 out of the total houses tabulated. 
These houses are situated in five wards of the borough, three 
in the southern and two in the northern portion. As the 
number of houses is practically the same all through, the 
figures give an exact account of variation, quarter by quarter, 
for eighteen years. 

It would occupy too much space to trace in detail the 
fortunes of a large number of individual houses, but, by way 
of illustration, the facts relating to twenty have been set out 
in tabular form.’ By this means the rise or fall of rent, the 


1 An exception, however, is that, of the 1600 houses added in the first quarter of 
1904, about 800 are self-contained flats which correspond to half-houses. 
2 See p. 96. 
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variation in arrears, the change of tenants, and the times 
when each house was empty, can readily be seen. 

In Diagram I. and the corresponding figures may be seen 
the movement of rent and arrears of a considerable number 
of houses in all wards of the borough from 1888 to 1905 
inclusive. The number of observations varies roughly from 
1000 to 6000, as the agents or their clients bought or sold 
houses. As, however, the total number of houses in 1888 
was considerably less than in 1905, and as the number of 
observations increases from year to year, the change in 
number of observations is not of such importance as would 
at first sight be imagined. It would have been desirable to 
obtain particulars of every twentieth house in the whole 
borough, but this was obviously impossible, because only 
some of the agents keep their old books, and were ready to 
lend them for transcription. The distribution throughout the 
borough of the houses dealt with has been carefully con- 
sidered, and the results may be taken as typical of cottage 
property in the whole borough. A detailed examination by 
quarters would be prone to inaccuracy because of the change 
in numbers. For instance, it would be difficult to say why 
there was a drop of 6 per cent. in the second quarter of 1889, 
but if years only are taken, generalisation may be made 
with considerable probability of their accuracy. It may be 
suggested that the variations in rent would be vitiated if an 
agent suddenly acquired or lost the management of a con- 
siderable number of houses at a particular rental, but it should 
be remembered that thirteen agents have supplied particulars, 
and that the difference in rental between the houses to which 
the bulk of their work is confined is small. In these returns 
no quarterly houses are included ; they only apply to houses 
of which the rent is due week by week. 

Since much has been said about the effect of rates upon 
rent, the first comparison should be between the variations as 
shown by the two sets of figures. The rent curve begins in 
the year that West Ham became a county borough. It will 
be noticed that the variation in rents is from 7s. 2d. in 1888 
to a maximum of 8s. 4d. in 1903, with a minimum of 6s. gd., 
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which was most marked in 1891. Rents appear to have 
fallen considerably since 1903. 

During the same period the rates have almost doubled, 
moving from 5s. 8d. to ros. 8d. in the pound. Corresponding 
variations from year to year are, however, noticeable. 

In 1892 both the rates and the rent were at the same 
level as in 1888. Rates rose from 1898 to 1903, while rents 
rose fairly consistently during the same period. The fall in 
rates during the next year is reflected in a fall of rent, but 
signs of correspondence in the opposite direction are wanting. 
From 1896-98 the rates fell from 8s. 5d. to 7s. 8d., and 
were only slightly raised in 1899, but rents rose steadily from 
7s. 3d. to 8s. This may be accounted for by the house 
famine from which the greater part of East London was 
suffering during that period, and which caused great demand 
for houses during 1898 and the following years. In 1905 
rents fell, while rates rose considerably. A comparison of 
increase in rent and rates is, in the case of West Ham, rather 
misleading, because the increases are out of proportion, for 
during the whole period 1888—1905, rents had first risen and 
then reached the level at which they started, while rates have 
almost doubled. It will be noticed that there was a slight 
fall of rent in 1893 and 1894, when employment was bad, 
but that a rise took place in 1895, though trade was only just 
beginning to revive. The years 1898, 1899, 1900, show a 
considerable increase in rent, as a result of the demand for 
houses during those years. 

In 1904 and 1905 the influence of bad trade seems to 
have a marked effect on rents, which fell considerably. Want 
of employment may be traced in the percentage of empty 
houses to the whole number, and it will be noted that in 
1904 and 1905 this is remarkably high. The same effect 
may be seen in 1894, the previous occasion of cyclical 
depression, though the numbers are by no means so marked. 
From the percentage of empty houses it would appear that 
the most effective demand for houses was in 1899. 

The movement of arrears seems to have been at a high 
level until 1895, after which there was a very marked decrease 
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until the end of 1899, when there was a gradual rise to the 
level of 1888. It should be noted that the rise is more con- 
sistent than the fall, and in 1904 and 1905 the mean per- 
centage is higher than in any other two years. It is probable 
that the high percentage of arrears up till 1893 may be to 
some extent accounted for by the attitude of the agents, as 
rent-collecting was not so systematic as it is now. There 
was less competition between agents for the management of 
property, and when rates were not very high more laxity 
in the matter of arrears could be allowed. Such events as 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, and the 
appointment of sanitary inspectors by the local authority in 
1897, as well as rising rate charges, would have the effect 
of making landlords and agents more strict about out-goings 
in the form of arrears than when they could manage their 
property as they liked without interference in the matter of 
expenditure. The remarkable movement in the arrears curve 
for 1890 may probably be accounted for by the inclusion of 
houses in which particularly high arrears were allowed to run 
up and were subsequently wiped out. The growth and per- 
centage of arrears in 1903—4—5 is most capable of explanation 
if it is taken in connection with the number of empty houses. 
Agents were faced with the alternative of allowing consider- 
able arrears in the houses already inhabited, or of suffering a 
further increase on the already high percentage of empties, 
and seem to have considered that the former course was the 
best. 

It will be seen that the complaint of house-agents and 
owners of property that their affairs have never been worse 
is not without foundation. 

Rents are about the same as they were in 1888, rates 
have almost doubled, the percentage of empties is higher 
than it ever was, the movement of arrears is at a high level, 
the competition is severe, and the standard of management 
has been raised considerably. 

In Diagram II. is set out the average weekly rent of from 
300 to 318 houses for which the record was complete from 
the beginning of 1888 to the end of 1905. It will be noticed 
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that the rent rises from 7.5 in 1888 to 8.4 in 1905, though 
the actual rise is higher in years when the demand for houses 
was very great, and reached g.1 in 1903. House-agents and 
others in West Ham assert that the greatest demand for 
houses began in 1898 and continued in 1899 to 1900, but 
though this is shown in the figures by the most rapid rise 
from quarter to quarter, either the demand seems to have 
continued until 1903, or house-agents and property owners 
miscalculated the market and kept their rents at a figure 
which the circumstances would not justify. In 1Ig04—5 
there was considerable unemployment in the borough,’ 
and there was less demand for houses, and consequently 
a considerable reduction of rent. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that no fall in rent is shown from the figures on 
the previous occasion of cyclical depression of trade in 
1894. In comparing these two periods and their effects 
on rents, it should be remembered that in 1894 the popu- 
lation of the borough was increasing very rapidly, and 
depressed trade conditions were to some extent counteracted 
by the demand of new-comers and a growing population. If 
this allowance is made, the indication given by the slower 
rise in rent in 1894, 1895, and 1896 may be compared with 
the fall in r904 and 1905. Unfortunately the figures do not 
go back to the previous cyclical depression in 1886, so that 
a further comparison is not possible. 

Besides the rise and fall in rent, the relation between 
quarterly arrears and quarterly rent is shown by a curve. 
The years from 1898 to 1900 show the demand by a low per- 
centage of arrears, which remain without much fluctuation 
in successive quarters, and the trade depression in 1894 is 
more noticeable from the irregular but high percentage of 
arrears than from the variations in rental. A very similar 
effect is noticeable in r904~—5, where the movement is 
irregular at a high level. 

The demand for houses may be seen in a striking degree 
by the number of houses empty at the quarterly periods. It 
would appear from the figures that the demand began in the 

1 See Diagrams XXIV. and XXV. 
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summer of 1896 and reached its height in 1899, while 1897 
and 1898 were good years for the house owners, and 1900 
showed very little falling off. 

The depression is very marked in 1904 and 1905, and 
though noticeable in 1894 and 1895 in comparison with the 
years that come after, is not so marked when compared with the 
previous years. In the years when houses were much sought 
after, the movement of the population as shown by the figures 
for new tenants at the quarterly periods is less, as would 
naturally be expected, but beyond this the figures do not 
seem to indicate any rise or fall in prosperity, nor are they 
comparable with other returns. It is, however, surprising 
that on the whole the movement is less in the last ten years 
than in the previous eight, and that the percentage of houses 
which have new tenants should rise as high as nine or ten on 
sO Many occasions. 

A detailed comparison of the rents in each of the wards is 
not possible, as in some cases the record is broken, and in 
others the number of observations is too small for satisfactory 
results. Of the seven wards taken for comparison, three are 
in the neighbourhood of the docks. It will be noticed that 
the movement of arrears in these is both irregular and ata 
high level, except in Hudson’s Ward after 1897. The de- 
mand for houses in 1898, 1899, and 1900 is reflected in the 
variation of arrears in all three wards. The property dealt 
with is similar in the three wards, and the difference between 
the arrears in Hudson’s Ward after 1897 and in the others 
is remarkable, and is due to differences in management. The 
relation between rents and employment is not very clearly 
marked. 

The Canning Town and Plaistow Wards show less irregu- 
larity in arrears, which are at a lower level than in the wards 
near the docks. The demand for houses is shown by a 
markedly low percentage of arrears for three years. 

In the West Ham Ward the arrears move most irregularly 
for the most part, except in years of good employment and 
demand for houses. 

The houses in the Park Ward are of a higher class than 
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those in the other wards, and the rise and fall of arrears is at 
a low level, with one or two exceptions. 

The selected houses, of which the rents are given together, 
are set out by wards in four diagrams and tables. As one 
ward contained only a very few houses, no diagram at all is 
given. Two of the diagrams refer to houses in wards north 
of the Tilbury Railway, though one of the wards is classed 
with the southern wards, the other two to wards south of 
that line. 

In the Park Ward the rent moves from gs. 4d. to ros. 7d., 
with a maximum of Ios. gd. in 1900, and a very considerable 
reduction in 1901 and 1902. The rent in West Ham Ward 
seemed to rise almost continuously until 1904, when it drops 
slightly. In both cases the median follows the average closely, 
though the changes are more sharply marked, and in the Park 
Ward the average rent is rather higher than the median 
rent. 

In Hudson’s Ward the average rent moves from 5s. gd. in 
1888 to 7s. gd. in 1905, with a maximum of 8s. in Igo2, 
1903, and 1904. From 1888 to 1905 there is no break in 
the rise of rent. In Custom House the movement is from 
7s. 2d, to 8s., with a maximum of gs. 2d. in 1901, 1902, and 
1903. The rise is continuous from 1889 to 1904, but the 
fall in 1905 is considerable. 

It is noticeable that in the case of lower class property the 
increase of rent is steady, and moves more evenly. This is 
probably due to the increase of casual labour and the growing 
demand for houses at a low rental. While the average rent 
of houses in Hudson’s Ward, starting at 5s. gd., rose to 8s. 
without a break, and only in 1905 was reduced to 7s. gd., 
the average rent in Custom House started rather above 7s., 
and at first fell, and then rose to gs. 2d., afterwards falling to 8s. 
The more rapid rise took place in Custom House in 1898 and 
1899, and in Hudson’s Ward in 1897 and 1808, though in 
the latter case the rise was only about half that of the former. 
The result for the West Ham and Park Wards are rather 
different. Rents fell in 1905, when trade was depressed, 
though in the Park Ward there was a continuous rise during 
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that year and the next. The demand for houses in 1898 and _ 
1899 is reflected in the curves for the Park Ward, but the 
rent in the West Ham Ward was unaffected until the latter 
year. The Park Ward is one of the best in the borough, 
and in the case of these particular houses the number of 
empties was remarkably few through the whole period, so 
that the curve of rent is not affected as it is in West Ham 
Ward, where a high number of empty houses in 1888 precedes 
a reduction of rent in 1889. 

The rate of increase in rent is greatest in Hudson’s Ward 
(1s. gd.), high in the Park Ward (1s. 3d.), and not considerable 
in Custom House (8d.) and West Ham (6d.), though the rise 
in Custom House was 2s. until 1904. It will be seen from 
these figures that the lower rents have a greater tendency to 
rise than those of better class property, and that the rise is 
greater in proportion to the rent. 

In the better property the variation of arrears moves at a 
considerably lower level, and is more even than in Hudson’s 
and Custom House Wards, where the variations are very 
marked. The difference between the summer and winter 
quarters is in most cases remarkable in these two wards, but 
in the Park Ward the arrears do not seem to drop very 
regularly in the summer, as in the Hudson’s, Custom House, 
and (to a less extent) West Ham Wards. 

In Table XVI. is shown the history of twenty typical 
houses for varying periods between 1875 and the present 
time. They have been chosen from typical streets in all parts 
of the borough. The streets are various, and range from one 
of the worst slums to respectable roads inhabited by artisans 
and clerks, 

It will be noticed that in the majority of instances the 
highest rents are reached in 1898, 1899, or 1900, and that 
‘there is a decline after these years. These results are similar 
to those shown by the previous diagrams and tables. 

Three of the houses (A, C, and T) have been divided for 
two families. Houses A and C are both in very poor streets, 
one in North, the other in South West Ham. The high 
percentage of arrears in house A is noticeable. House T is 
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in a good street in the middle of the borough, where the 
demand for half-houses is not decided. 

The rise in rent during thirty years is well shown by house 
M, though the movement upwards is by no means steady. 
House V is an instance of rapid rise of rent throughout the 
street, which is a short one, and is looked upon as select 
and desirable. 

In several cases the rise in rent has been slow, but fairly 
continuous (E, L, H, N, O, P, R). In others the rent is 
either below or at the same level as it was twenty years ago 
(F, I, J, L). The percentage of arrears depends partly 
upon the tenants and partly upon the way the property is 
managed,’ and varies very greatly with different neighbour- 
hoods. Houses B and F are let at the same rent, and 
managed by the same agent, yet the difference in arrears 
is remarkable. 
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DIAGRAM III.—AHudson’s Ward. 
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DIAGRAM V.—Custom House Ward 
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DIAGRAM VI.—Canning Town Ward. 
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DIAGRAM VII.—FPlaistow Ward. 
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DIAGRAM IX.—Park Ward. 
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Average | Total | Arrears | Percentage | 
No. of New Empt 
Year. Decices Weekly | Quarterly} for of Q. A. | Tenants. | D wale 
*| Rent. Rent. |Quarter.| to Q. R. 
m YE % Per Cent. 

1888 981 7.2 4503.5 | 241.4 543 54 173 

. 960 WP 4460.1 175.4 3.9 go 179 

a 944 71 4370.9 | 207.5 4.7 106 136 

- 1060 7.4 s004.1 | 184.8 307 78 162 
1889 987 Tes 4509.5 | 204.0 4.5 53 135 

x 938 6.9 4215.8 | 199.3 4:7 84 125 

9 909 7-0 4122.7 | 195.7 4.7 69 104 

An 846 7.0 3856.3 103.0 | 277 | 66 III 
1890 1062 7.0 4798.0 | 389.8 8.1 55 104 

a 1067 7.0 4866.0 | 220.2 4.5 81 90 

a 1054 7.0 4816.5 | 130.5 2 a EEG 96 

Fe 1042 7.0 4750.0 193-5 JAS | 81 80 
1891 1360 6.9 6096.6 | 328.0 5-4. 77 55 

rs neem 6.9 6080.1 | 262.4 Ace” YB 20 76 

» 1354 6.9 6114.7 | 300.5 4.9 leeesO go 

Lae 1361 7.0 6184.4 | 297.8 4.8 129 100 
1892 I451 Yo 6744.0 328.7 4.9 91 90 

iy 1434 We 6695.7 | 328.1 49 _| 148 107 ¥ 

3 1428 ek 6692.0 | 238.2 3.6 I51 104 

9 1415 7-3 6670.0 | 323.3 4.8 139 63 
1893 1929 Tak 8942.6 | 453.3 5.1 | 139 112 

.3 1992 ant 9215.8 | 423.2 4.6 183. 109 

=f 2003 Fat 9277.5 414.2 | 4.4 208 | 81 

Ey 1831 Wo 8444.0 | 283.0 308 166 106 
1894 2319 es 10680. 5 537-5 5.0 7 Ol 160 

» 2471 7-1 11398.1 399.0 3-5 249 147 

3 2333 7-1, | 10730.8 | 363.7) 34 232 107 

* 2256 Froth 10352.7 Pal Gapt 3.0 TOG = | Liz 
1895 | 3003 Wes 14260,5 | 673.3 4.7 So 4 159 

3 3042 73 14372.8 | 348.3 2.4 273 | 142 

“6 2933 73 13887.2 314.1 23 204 | 120 

as 2775 He 13136.0 | 399.6 | 3.0 2 ya 124 
1896 2697 P88 12779.4 | 364.2 2.8 103 | 107 

+ 2813 753 372.0 er 4ro.2 | Zar 185 | 133 

a 2792 7.3 Tee eae See aL 2.5 192 | 109 

- 2781 7.3 13197.1 381.9 2.9 T7O- «| 72 
1897 3382 7.4 16187.0 | 432.9 | Py; 50° | 26 

7 3494 TA LOOTOB |b 8718. | dad 134. |° 7 

DD 3486 75 16956.5 | 287.5 | Leff EGA 27 

os 3469 Tae 16318,1 378.8 | ORs: 116 24 
1898 3530 7.6 17568.1 | 414.6 | 2.4 81 33 

9 3557 Gel, 17769.8 | 343.7 | 1.9 164 44 

» | 3562 7-7 | 17856.1 | 366.7 2.1 177 49 

pol. eobOr 7-8 | 17979.5 | 320.1 1.8 190 59 
1899 3092 7.9 15847.0 247.0 1.6 152 II 

fs 3125 8.0 16177.9 223.0 1.4 208 31 

+, Mia) _ 8.0 1627 3.1 132.9 0.8 176 17 

5 3088 8.0 TORLO.25 250.0 1.6 TSite ci 29 
1900 3833 8.2 20349.5 | 405.0 220) 199 60 

55 3900 8.2 20842.2 544.3 2.6 222 33 

a 3904 8.2 20921.1 Benes 1.6 255 46 

Ne 3778 8.3 203791 316.3 1.6 220) 38 
I9OI 4154 8.3 22297.5 431.7 1.9 133 120 . 

‘ 4412 8.1 23305.6 | 463.8 2.0 289 Ts 

» | 4420 8.1 23315.7 | 559.3 2.4 271 109 

A 4448 8.1 23532.3 515.8 2.2 257, 121 | 
1902 4494 8.2 23830.2 582.7 2.5 171 120 | 

oe 4570 8.1 24077.2 | 656.3 ay, 265 | I4l | 

ee 4578 8.1 24087.7 | 491.2 2.0 296 156 

a 4480 8.1 | 23811.9 | 660.0 2.8 270 180 | 
1903 4180 8.4 21701.1 730.3 3.4 I41 190 

oh A173 8.3 21511.9 | 810.9 3.8 268 220 

35 4172 8.3 21587.6 | 830.3 3.9 265 288 

ye 4152 8.3 21320.1 590.1 a 233 420 230 
1904 5720 7.5 27791.6 | 1126.7 2h as 489 391 

a S700 Pt zed 28023.3 | 1012.5 3.6 588. 468 

i 5824 7.4. | 28039.4 | 1089.2 4.0 II (537 

5 5780 Heel 27449.0 | 1211.8 4.4. 581 480 
1905 5052 iat yas 23826.0 | 938.7 4.0 304 328 

“s 5082 7.2, | 23930.1 | 969.7 4.1 349 368 

29 Bane 7-2 23889.3 | 935-1 3-9: 3335 — 394 5 

” 5903 | 7.2 | 23828.5 | 1003.3 ees 362 (BO Boat 
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TABLE V.—Hudson’s Ward. 
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No. of Average Total Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 


Year. | Weekly | Quarterly 


wellings.| “pent. Rent: Arrears, | Q. R. | Tenants. | Houses. 

CNB EN ies Saar Fae % JE Per Cent, 

5 616 6]8 of 1888 177 7.0 805.6 34.4 4.3 12 41 
e016 G=|-850 An 157 7.2 733-6 34-5 4.7 21 34 
Barve! (6) 017 6 A 158 6.7 688.2 32.4 4:7 20 16 
51604 6 0 [280 i" 243 7.6 1194.3 74.4 6.2 17 35 
RO 1s 6e7 0] F889 387 6.5 1630.8 81.1 5.0 18 5r 
5 gO7 715 Ok Zs Olle on 374 6.3 1532.6 94.1 6.1 36 42 
BO 50 On |e7nO ys 333 6.5 I4II.1 45-5 S52 23 26 
ceOn| Ge On7.o BS 293 6.5 1239.6 44.2 3.6 17 33 
5 6|6 0f6 6] 1890 327 6.1 1305.9 203.4 15.6 20 31 
EyOnGn ONO ™.0 7 326 6.1 1299.4 65.9 5.1 17 30 
Be-OhO—0. 1.6. 6 i 310 6.2 1242.2 45-1 3.6 21 38 
Ree Onl Gr on Gn 6 3 301 6.2 1216.8 40.5 3:3 33 39 
5 r0)|-6- 0.| 7 “O). 189k 400 6.3 1645.2 82. 5.0 go 23 
50) OF-O- a O 9 393 6.4 1623.7 61.3 3.8 42 31 
Reo GeO. |: O ‘5 400 6.3 1647.1 91.9 5.6 31 41 
HewO!| OF Oulza Oo nf 401 6.3 1650.6 78.3 4.7 37 46 
S 6.6 o-L-7 (07 |/'1892 348 6.3 1433-3 71.2 5.0 25 33 
5eOy| OrnOul 7a CO sb 348 6.3 1432.6 96.5 6.7 28 28 
SG Oe ONc7> 6: 7 337 6.4 1398.5 22.6 1.6 31 31 
cep On Ome Onl 7acOuin 5h 347 6.4 1447.6 94.1 6.5 25 31 
5 616 6] 7 0-4 1893 459 6.4 1919.2 100.0 Sag 34 41 
5-6|6-617 0 a9 483 6.5 2028.3 99.2 4.9 43 38 
Se On Os Oniig © Ol)" 55 484 6.5 2031.9 132.6 6.5 54 26 
iSrOstG.- 61716 iy 411 6.4 1713.7 28.2 1.6 36 34 
5 07 6- 61-7 07 1894 461 6.6 1962.7 104.1 5.3 39 45 
SE GH O26. 17-6 aa 458 6.6 1975.0 108.9 5:5 46 32 
50 |-6- 6 1} 7—0 vs 407 6.6. 1739.4 32.1 1.8 40 I5 
5-016 627 o-—5 405 6.5 1693.3 56.6 3-3 39 23 
6 0{ 7 0|8 o| 1895 395 Gh 1850.9 138.9 Tan 12 28 
601/70) 8 0 Pr 379 7.2 1773.5 43.8 2.5 34 27 
BON 7770726) oO rt 362 OES} 1722.5 23-9 1.4 28 19 
6e 64 7” 0/78 oO i 302 73 1432.3 52.4 3.7 2 15 
6 617 0/8 of 1896 279 7-3 1322.8 47.2 3.6 15 20 
GeO)|-77 07/30 as 287 Tas 1357.2 87.3 6.4 31 19 
680+| 7.0.) 8° 0 * 288 73 1361.6 32.9 2.4 20 21 
Om6"|7~ 0: | 380 7 283 Fas 1340.9 95-5 G Bi 4 I2 Fi 
66-7 O17 - 6*| 1897 274 7.2 1284.1 53-5 4.2 18 9 
6=6-|-7 0} 8 o 5 278 his: 1313.6 39. 3.0 20 4 
G07] 7" 0°}, 8) 0 Me 274 73 1307.2 37.2 2.8 9 5 
656-|-7—-08|.8 0 Fe 271 7.5 1326.0 34.6 2.6 9 I 
6 0|7 0| 8 o}f 1898 251 7.4 1207.1 29.7 2.5 5 3 
G2oO'l-7 07) 8-10 5 253 7.4 1219.4 Bias bre 9 6 
Ghol7 0 \68 0 yy 273 7.4 1318.9 30.7 23 13 4 
O86 1-7-6 \"8" o A 264 7.6 1302.3 27.0 2.1 Ir 6 
6 6|7 6|8 o| 1899 269 7.6 1330.9 20.4 Ey 32 5 
Bim6rle79 659) ONE, 293 7-7 1471.3 28.7 2.0 34 5 
626 | 7.6) |"9 0 nf 293 7.8 1483.6 31.1 2.1 21 6 
68617 6:| 9.0 be 284 7.8 1446.6 34.0 2.4 16 9 
7 619 0]|9 6] Ig00 420 9.0 2459.6 36.8 1.5 31 5 
70)) 9. 0 ° 7 442 g.1 2624.1 54.1 2.1 31 3 
70) G0 Ons, 444 9.1 2637.7 37-9 1.4 27 4 
TimOWnO® © Osa 445 9.2 2657.5 48.5 1.8 33 9 
7 671197 0 0 | Igor 594 8.7 3369.0 45.6 1.3 25 Ir 
moi D O jg 0 - 656 8.1 3460.6 3h.2 1.0 44 7 
7 619 O|]9 oO SG 655 8.1 3460.6 40.3 1.2 32 7, 
78) 9G 459 7 OL] - 55 654. 8.1 3458.7 43-5 1.3 23 II 
VA You) [teke Cok (ike ye Cole en Celoyd 686 8.4 3749.9 64.0 bingy / 37 15 
70!) 8 (0 1.97 0 - 68x 8.4 3725.8 53.6 1.4 41 22 
70: 8 04.9 0 is 680 8.4 3724.5 717, 1.9 57 10 
FeO OF Oulg\: O 4 680 8.4 3722.2 70.3 1.9 27 30 
7 617 6]9 O| 1903 991 8.2 5261.7 71.4 1.3 39 30 
FeO FGA °-O hi 979 8.1 5085.1 117.4 23 78 26 
Fao! 7 265-9 0 fs 990 8.2 5248.8 77.2 15 67 61 
FeO NG) 1b9\ 0 sy 992 8.1 5209.1 109.7 2.1 106 40 
7 6\7 6|8 o | 1904 1172 8.0 6115.5 118.0 1.9 87 49 
PmeOriiy EOas 0 on 1205 8.0 6277.7 89.6 1.4 119 70 
Pew 7 "ONS oO *F I2I1 8.0 6306.3 121.1 1.9 roo 67 
Pm OA 7 Gs 10 nf 1195 8.0 6199.7 126.5 2.0 108 69 
Feo 7 O71 | 1905 1217 7-5 5938.4 185.5 31 35 99 
POW? Gay 6 by 1216 7.5 5976.1 189.8 Ye 88 109 
eS 7. One 6 ve 1216 7.5 5925.4 195.2 3.3 go IOI 
TOON 7 AOna OU lgs 1218 7.5 5904.6 209.7 3.6 78 III 
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TABLE VI.—TZidal Basin Ward. 


Average | Total 
No. of |} New Q. A. to New Empty 
Qi M. Year. Dwellings. bhi es Base oe Arrears. | jQ. R. | Tenants. Houses. 
iy Ay eS Ce ig JB 78 Per Cent. 
IX ores Coli chaiileya | vagetere) 100 7.6 492.5 19.7 4.0 4 21 
& ON] 5.0.) On 6 A 100 7.6 491.7 40.35 8.2 13 19 
By One7.6O | Ol, 0 » 99 7.5 482.3 12.6 2.6 9 28 
(oy Kor fiys petal ate) at) % 103 7.6 507.0 20.1 4.0 Io 20 
6 0/6 0] 9 o| 1889 71 Gk 326.3 12.0 3-7 4 13 
6 10) 6°63) 9) 6 i 45 7:4 215.1 12.9 6.0 2 2I 
eG ecOn| 6-20) | 475 "O a 47 6.9 210.6 20.3 9.6 2 6 
Gan |.O=0"|)9) 0 a 36 6.9 160.8 12.6 7.8 2 13 
5 0/6 6/9 of 1890 69 6.9 311.0 30.1 9.7 3 3 
6 0/8 0] > o nA 53 75 258.0 IL.5 4.4 2 4 
OOH 722 On 9 0/5 95, 53 7-4 255-4 7.6 3.0 4 Ir 
OmrOn | 7O- 19) On|. os 53 7-4 254.8 23.5 9.2 3 Io 
6 0/7 0] 8 of r89r 144 6.9 649.7 55-3 8.5 7 9 
KO [7 20)| Si oO Fe 143 6.9 640.6 30.5 4.7 II 16 
6 Or}-7 7.0'}) 8 © 7 136 7% 627.9 52.6 8.4 20 8 
Gieon 7-0] 8" 0 34 144 7.2 676.0 73.0 10.8 17 4 
5 617 0} 8 6] 1892 144 6.9 649.7 23.0 3.5 3 12 
BO 7amOn| 6) 6 155 141 7.0 639.6 46.6 7+3 9 13 
Sul )7 On| a) 0 5h 143 7.0 649.3 38.2 5.9 19 16 
ele oa oar 137 qt 633-1 53-5 8.4 15 3 
5 6517 0 | 8 6 | 1893 308 7:3 1437.5 82.6 5:7 13 IO 
5 o|7 618 6 310 Te 1455.0 81.8 5-7 22 I2 
608107: 10.1 '8s6 oN 289 7-4 1397-7 34.2 2.5 38 9 
6.-01}.7 6) & 6 nf 258 7-4 1241.2 52.0 4.2 23 II 
5 67110 | 9 0} 1894 312 Gye 1478.9 89.6 6.0 19 16 
i CAGE OUNCy el ein 309 7.2 1451.3 52.3 3.6 25 12 
Grin 2 OU On-O Fe 313 7.2 1463.2 86.5 6.0 30 24 
Ae 67. O 119) 'O a 292 Opie 1346.8 46.7 3.5 31 21 
4 6|6 0} 8 oO} 1895 218 6.5 927-9 64.6 7.0 5 14 
AMG |Ou0 | 8" (0 +3 221 6,6 948.3 53-1 5.6 24 7 
AatOni7 ONS) 0 9 188 6.5 791.4 61.4 Cpe) 19 12 
4° 6|6.6)| 8 © i 183 6.4 766.7 23.9 Shi 22 7 
4 6/6 0/7 6] 1896 255 6.4 1055.6 56.7 5.4 16 13 
ANG 6 0) 7) 6 Ae 268 6.3 1105.0 70.6 6.4 33 Bae) 
Aa OniNG=0)|76 © is 254 6.4 1049.4 61.0 5-8 17 7 
Amr Oy pO mona 6 . 248 6.1 990.6 28.2 2.8 22 2 
Bi 1641-7 019) 0 | 1897 282 Tie I311.7 57.0 4.3 24 I 
ORO E 70100) 0,5 291 7-4 1399.0 75-2 5.4 II I 
(oy owl yp Mell WoW We) 0 307 7.4 1484.6 40.0 2.7 9 5 
OMeonl 7265/89 10 is 2096 7.4 1423.8 gI.2 6.4 14 I 
5 0/8 0} 9 ©} 1898 363 7.5 1780.3 55-3 3.1 5 8 
Se Oa|kSmeOn Onn Onlll.5s 356 7.6 1755-3 75.0 4.3 16 7 
5.6 1.850 11g oO ar 347 7.6 1718.6 62.5 3.6 18 Io 
6 *0!|"8 701) 90 af 347 oT, 1729.3 66.8 3-9 18 7 
4 617 0]9 of 1899 182 7.0 821.6 23.7 2.9 6 I 
BO 1278 OOO i 167 6.9 747.8 16.6 2.2 24 6 
BO |<70 | Ono YF, 167 6.9 OSB 9.1 1.2 8 2 
5 107. 011 o) 0 ] 165 6.8 730.6 19.6 aii, 5 4 
7 6|8 61]|10 ©} 1900 425 8.6 2383.2 87.8 307 40 34 
7 6|8 6]I0 o 0 468 8.7 2655.6 108.1 4.1 38 Io 
7 6\|.8 oj} 9 6 i 451 8.6 2512.6 84.8 3-4 52 12 
7619 0150 o * 320 g.0 1878.0 8.0 0.4 35 5 
7 6|9 ©O}10 6] 1901 397 9.2 2379.0 95.1 4.0 21 29 
7 618 6|10 o As 503 8.8 2889.9 II4.1 4.0 49 32 
76 |-8) 6:|10, 0 ¥ 501 8.7 2821.3 131.8 4.7 42 24 
OAS sO £01 6 ” 507 8.9 2943.8 IIL 3.8 51 27 
5 6|8 o|10 of xrg902 477 8.2 2540.3 128.8 5.1 16 II 
HO nS- Oo: Oo BY 478 8.3 2569.1 145.2 5.7 36 14 
56 |'8 6 ito: ‘o AG 472 8.2 2524.9 53.0 2.1 35 19 
BINGN8. Oto oO Ye 469 8.1 2476.5 66.7 277 39 36 
5 6]9 ©]9 of} 1903] 456 8.2 2444.0 | 157.8 6.5 25 35 
SemOMS2 On EOULo, Rr 462 8.1 2446.3 142.3 5.8 40 40 
5 6|8 610 o re 466 8.1 2445.6 208.2 8.5 42 42 
5 6/8 ol10 o » 443 7-9 2279.5 93-3 4.1 47 24 
5 6©|7 6/8 6} 1904 | 908 7-5 4417.7 | 347.3 7-9 73 169 
Ser b72 05 |nSiacO ia 898 735 4351.7 382.9 8.8 92 188 
BO) 67, 6.88 Vo Be 899 7-4 4317.0 358.7 8.3 69 237 
5 6/6 6}'8 o 867 7X 4025.8 358.4 8.9 124 189 
§ 9} 5 6) 9 0 | 1905 437 6.9 1956.7 147.9 75 26 25 
50h] 5 65159) 0 % 440 6.8 1941.7 161.1 8.3 33 37 
CP acon If oaleel karo pene} 5 439 6.8 1951.9 211.6 10.8 37 31 
5 103|5, 66), 0 oa 439 6.8 1935.8 180.5 9.3 35 43 
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TABLE Vil. =Cisbom House Ward. 


No. of Average | Total’ Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 


AMAAMAnMnnAMnnMnAann ADANMMAANNIIN OMON ADUNANAPAHHARAADAHADAADAAARAADAADAAAAAAAAADAAHAAAAAAAUUMMN AL 
CODDADANAAARAAAAAAAAARNRIOVDIDVDDDOADDADDDAANADAVCDD ADD AAAANIOAADAAARAAAAAAARARDRIVODICIDOAAAO A 
NNN N NNN ONNNN DDD DDDDADDDADNDDDAWDAADAONNNNNNNNYNYNYNNYNYNNNYNNNYNYNNNYYNNNNNN DDDDADDADDAVDAYS 
AABDDDWADOOOOOOOCOODOOOUWONODODDOOONOOOO DODDDDDDANDADWBDAWONNNNNNYNYNNYNYN DHDDDDDDADANDDDDMDNDDHAOHS 


ANADAAAAO AADADDAADAAADADAADAAADAADAADICVDAAADADAAAAARADAARVDDDDDDDDODODOCOOOO AAADAADAADAARAHRADA 
AADAANIC DD ANANAADADAAAAANDAAANRIDIONDAANDARIPODDADDDDDODAANRAAAAAAANRDDAGDDCDCDDDDDDDDIDIOCDOOR 


Mean: Dwellings. telecast! pnt Arrears. | Q.R. | Tenants. | Houses. 
Se i £ Per Cent. 

1888 327 6.5 1382.9 64.6 4.7 16 4 
5 348 6.5 1465.0 55-8 3.8 39 92 
» 340 6.7 1479.4 92.8 6.0 57 53 
i 340 6.7 1478.4 63.3 4.3 29 58 

1889 212 6.7 925.6 44.2 4.8 18 “BBO 
ie 215 6.7 932.1 30.1 3.2 19 25 
oP 218 6.7 944.8 65-7 7.0 14 42 
3: 218 6.7 948.7 10,1 ie | 23 41 

1890 222 6.8 977-9 40.3 4.1 18 36 
an 222 6.8 978.3 36.8 3.8 26 28 
HF 223 6.8 982.8 13-9 1.4 13 2I 
th 217 6.8 963.0 36.4 3.8 17 I2 

1891 338 7.0 1533-7 95.8 6.2 17 14 
¥ 337 7.0 1533-7 64.7 4.2 26 12 
” 338 74 1550.6 88.5 5.7 47 22 
oD 337 7-1 1555-5 69.8 4.5 35 28 

1892 357 7x 1643.7 94-4 5.7 3r 31 
a 350 7.2 1639.0 83.8 Gee 69 49 
i 356 7.2 1675.1 75:3 4.5 47 44 
5 343 7-5 1630.9 93-1 5:7 52 17 

1893 484 7.0 2205.7 139-7 6.3 46 38 
+f 479 7.1 2172.0 150.6 6.9 63 34 
» 499 6.9 2247.7 143-3 6.4 48 30 
: 495 6.9 2233-4 130.6 5.8 56 40 

1894 535 6.8 2356.9 137-3 5.8 34 7° 
o 635 6.9 2845.1 109.7 3.9 92 66 
” 555 6.9 2476.5 114.7 4.6 73 47 
Ni 533 6.8 2370.6 102.3 4.3 56 52 

1895 472 7.0 2160.9 161.7 7-5 12 34 
it 508 7.0 2318.6 130.8 5.6 52 34 
. 509 7.0 2318.6 125.5 5.2 44 20 
* 480 7.0 2181.4 142.8 6.5 49 27 

1896 474 6.7 2114.8 93-7 4.4 32 12 
sh 484 6.8 2154.4 93-8 4.4 32 15 
mn 486 6.8 2158.7 89.9 4.2 40 8 
np 487 6.8 2165.8 72.5 3-3 39 5 

1897 580 7.0 2628.6 104.4 4.0 30 8 
» 582 7-1 2690.4 145-1 5-4 39 5 
+4 581 7-2 2703.4 96.3 3.6 43 6 
a 579 7-2 2720.3 109.0 4.0 32 12 

1898 589 7:4 2831.7 99-7 Bue 16 7 
5 616 7 fie h 3065.7 109.9 3.6 34 2I 
a 618 7-7 3100.2 122.4 3-9 37 18 
oF 615 7.8 3107.0 103.7 3.3 48 23 

1899 324 8.7 1840.5 44.7 2.4 8 4 
5 332 g-1 1960.1 56.8 2.9 21 6 
‘3 333 g.1 1971.5 42.5 2.2 16 
¥ 325 9.2 1938.3 65.7 3-4 21 5 

1900 569 8.3 3081.3 112.9 3-7 25 8 
fi 565 8.4 3086.2 £75, 7, 5.6 35 7 
* 583 8.4 3180.5, 105.9 3-3 38 Io 
in 595 8.4 3241.6 | 132.9 4.1 44 II 

I9OI 791 8.0 4107.7 174.4 4.2 55 27 
ia 790 8.0 4105.7 201.3 4.9 86 20 
nie 786 7-9 4061.5 236.2 5.8 74 32 
i 798 7:9 4112.9 202,2 4.9 86 35 

1902 627 8.2 3355.0 193.3 5.8 45 32 
> 632 8.2 3365-1 235-5 7.0 49 36 
i 638 8.1 3377-4 198.8 5-9 56 46 
A 612 8.1 3239.6 285.4 8.8 62 57 

1903 614 7.8 30098. 2 319.1 10.3 38 60 
sf 620 7-7 3103.8 333-9 10.7 47 86 
3 619 77, 3096.0 367.0 I1.9 49 104 
es 621 7.6 3073.2 269.2 8.8 58 IIs 

1904 640 7-5 3126,2 310.7 9.9 53 123 
oe 640 7.5 3109.6 277.2 8.9 64 125 
“ 645 7.4 3099.2 297.0 9.6 69 116 
it 649 7-2 3019.3 | 293.7 9.7 66 115 

1905 584 45S} 2778.8 241.1 8.7 45 71 
am 591 zhie 2804.8 255-9 9. 56 44 
y 595 hie 2810.2 268.4 9.5 50 56 
” 593 7:3 2804.7 | 265.3 9.4 50 62 
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TABLE VIII.—Canning Town Ward. 


No. of Average--— Lotet Quarterly |Q. A. to New Empty 


Qs. M. Qo. | Year. Dwellings. Sra ae Arrears. | Q. R. | Tenants. | Houses. 
ma, |ead. d. Se eR Yh Per Cent. 

7 GOS (0 o | 1888 48 8.8 275.3 16.2 5-9 cS Il 
yp NS Ae) Onl aes 48 8.7 271.4 9-7 3.6 7 7 
Gh (oy lletedy Ae) fo) ae 42 8.7 237.6 3-4 1.4 iS 4 
70) 18 0 ° re 42 8.6 235.6 0.5 0.2 i 5 
TO |) 'G) (0) o | 1889 30 g.1 178.1 4.7 2.6 Z 2 
Ta ONg) (0 fo) a 30 9.1 178.1 6.3 3.5 3 2 
70) |G), 0 fo) 30 9.1 178.1 (aR 3.0 I 2 
Ae Kole Ke} fo) i 30 9.1 178.1 4.2 2.4 3 4 
SO. oO o | 1890 197 7.4 946.1 54.5 5.8 8 8 
5s 70 ° » 219 7-5 1073-5 52.0 4-9 13 2 
5 o17 oO ° a 221 Tes 1078.7 27.0 2.5 23 9 
Kuro | 70 ° ‘e 220 7-3 1047.5 26.2 2.5 12 12 
= Chile @ 6 | 1891 192 6.5 811.5 29.9 3-7 7 3 
Bo SO Callas 198 6.5 837-5 35-1 4.2 17 8 
eons. 16 fo) ap 200 6.4 837.9 21.9 2.6 19 7 
O25 20 6 i 198 6.6 843.7 23.2 2.7 18 4 
Se) || a Ce) o | 1892 321 7.4 I552.5 56.2 3.6 18 6 
ao |7 0 ° ¥ 318 Ts 1540.8 37.8 2.4 33 8 
B Oly © One: 319 7-4 1538.6 45.7 3.0 44 7 
is ely, 6 a 313 7.4 1496.6 37.2 2.5 34 6 
110) |.0 50 6} 1893 307 7.2 1443.3 51.1 3.5 20 2 
B ye © ro) ce 326 7S 1551.6 17.2 Tae 33 7 
i> sey || tee Xe) ° ” 343 7.2 1605.2 26.9 Lins 42 3 
icecol |S 6 fo) O 319 7.0 1461.2 44.2 3.0 24 7 
5617 <0 o | 1894 455 WS 2173.6 73-9 3.4 56 6 
5S ily © Osan 490 7-4 2342.0 55.8 2.4 45 be) 
BO 7.0 Onl. 491 7-3 2340.3 41.0 1.8 45 8 
5 6/7 0° oO} i 486 7.4 2328.3 39.2 1.7 47 4 
3 iy © Oo} 1895 1410 7.4 6823.4 182.3 27 21 64 
SO 7: 10. fo) oe 1413 7.4 6799.0 48.7 0.7 126 58 
5a6) 0, 16 ° ap 1424 7.3 6770.4 69.9 1.0 IOI 63 
56 | 6; 6 fo) i 1406 7.3 6703.5 104.5 1.6 116 62 
KaeOule7. Oo o | 1896 1175 7.5 5715.8 97.2 Ling? I2 50 
56) 7.0 fo) 1263 7.5 6144.8 78.5 LAR 67 82 
567 © ° a I255 7.5 6118.8 55-2 0.9 95 68 
6) R72 fo) ys 1258 Ta5 6150.6 104.2 a7. 85 55 
Le GR Te) 6 | 1897 1736 TAB 8269.6 127.1 I.5 13 3 
Beno le7.110 fe) ie 1763 7.3 8372.7 189.2 253 42 6 
a On| 70: fo) of 1735 7.3 8264.4 79.0 1.0 41 6 
Reo) 7a) ° » 1728 Ges 8244.6 Fit 0.9 22 6 
(Doe fo) o | 1898 1658 7.4 7991.5 115.5 1.4 45 Io 
Been |i 7a 10) ° ” 1660 7.4 7990.8 44.3 0.6 79 5 
BOA) fo) 4 1660 7.4 7992.8 84.0 LE 81 9 
3 (NGA 6 " 1659 7.4 8005.8 48.0 0.6 93 15 
RmOnl7a 10 o | 1899 1722 7.4 8334.0 109.0 iets 83 4 
Rene 7 a0) ° Ae 1721 7-5 8363.2 82.8 1.0 108 8 
5 O97.) 6 + 1724 7.5 8423.4. 6.7 Les 107 3 
ce Lo ye ate) 6 ” I71l 7-5 8384.0 107.0 1.3 106 2 
Binoy 07, 0 6 | 1900 1793 Tab 8759.1 112.8 5.3 81 I 
Fe Cee GA Le) fo) 3p 1801 75 8820.5 154.5 1.8 95 2 
oe) ° ai 1801 7.6 8916.1 33.6 0.4 I0g It 
GOZO) fo) mm 1795 7.6 8924.5 81.3 0.9 83 6 
a6 700 o | Igor 1684 7-7 8473.7 49.1 0.6 16 39 
BAe OVIh Kap 1726 7-7 8656.4 62.4 0.7 79 25 
3 Og Sc Ones: 1743 7.8 8785.4 89.8 1.0 wi 29 
8 Cape fo) on 1753 7.7. 8825.0 89.1 1.0 70 23 
RO anO o | r902 1884 7.6 9365.9 86.7 0.9 41 39 
Gi ys ey Ee 3 1938 7.6 9592.4 128.9 1.3 103 45 
BS ye Chl et! on 1948 7.6 9625.9 86.3 0.9 98 55 
5 617 0/8 6] 4, 1930 7.6 9522.5 147.9 1.6 97 44 
ON LOlOmOaOr| |e LOOS 1379 7-4 6596.5 82.5 1.3 17 50 
any oF OSs Ol Gy 1374 7.4 6593.0 99.6 1.5 70 42 
BeROn| (7s On HOu) © x 1369 7.4 6584.8 gI.2 1.4 65 58 
63:0) 6. 61/8 6 ” 1373 7-4 6599.8 45.5 0.7 159 28 
GOO) O1le7. OF 1G04 2283 6.8 10,030,8 207.5 2.0 238 34 
5 6|6 o|7 6 be 2302 6.7 10,028, 5 179.8 1.8 263 48 
5 616 o|7 6 “a 2312 6.7 10,036.3 195-4 Bae) 226 67 
Ron | Om Onle7a 10 oD 2315 6.7 10,026,6 280.5 2.8 242 7O 
Ba (6.2057) 168) \T905 2170 6.7 9411.0 245.1 2.6 178 77 
BRO Om OMe nO “ 2168 6.7 9409.8 252.3 2.7 139 117 
5 eOnl) OM On t7aE6 ” 2166 6.7 9411.4 158.7 1.7 I14 153 
5m On|) OM ONION) Mies 2165 6.7 9370.1 242.9 2.6 I5t 112 
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_ TABLE IX.—Plaistow Ward. 


No. of La Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 


OPN aa Dwellings, Pace ee Arrears. | Q. R. | Tenants, | Houses. 


NNN NNN NS NNN NON NN OD OYNYYIYYIYYN YIN DAADAADAAAAANADANADAAAAAAAOAAAARAARADPRA S 


NAANWDIODDAADNIDADADIOOO ANANAAANAAAAANIARICVCPCICDOARIONDOCDOOO00ND ODDAANADNDADAANDAAADAANARADAAHAR 


09 G9 09 C910 \O XO 0 00 60 60 00 00 00 OO GD 9 60 00 20.09 CD HM MMMADDMMMMOBIINYVYYYYYYVYVVQVQVYVVGygug4any agaaanaaayy aay s 


ANAAOWCOWAAANADVDDODODDDDDD0DD000000000NNADDD0000000000000000000000NDAADADALIOOIDOR 
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sas Ss oe i Per Cent. 

8 oO} 1888 105 6.6 447-9 46.0 10.3 6 13 
si 3 rs 97 6.4 400. 4 18.2 4.5 II II 
8) Onan an 95 6.3 387.4 29.8 7-7 9 16_ 
8 Oo an 131 6.6 561.3 8.8 1.6 6 24 
8 o |. 1889 QL 6.8 403.3 20,0 5.0 8 I7, 
eae) oy 88 6.3 359-5 28.7 8.0 5 21 
70 i 88 6.3 360.4 28.0 7.8 13 16 
76 oP 77 6.4 320.5 14.6 4.6 10 9 
8 o| 1890 67 6.9 300.6 17.0 5:7 2 14 
8 o ‘a 67 6.9 300.3 34.7 11.6 Io 8 
8 o re 67 6.9 300.9 18.5 6.1 9 7 
8 6 e; 67 6.9 300.6 40.8 13.6 5 5 
8 o| 1891 116 7.4 561.6 23.4 4.2 8 4 
8 10)", 109 7-5 533-7 30.0 5-6 9 3 
8 o e 109 7.6 530.3 21.1 3.9 5 6 
8 oO IIo 7.6 542.1 28.2 Bea 8 2 
8 oOo} 1892 122 7.5 593.1 40.9 6.9 7 6 
8 o an 11g 75 577-2 26.1 4.5 2 7 
Sir On ae 35 118 7-5 573-0 33-6 5.9 9 2 
8 oO a 124 bay / 618.8 21.8 3.5 9 4 
9 0] 1893 199 7:8 1003.3 44.2 4.4 17 13 
g9 oO i 223 7-5 1082.3 50.6 4.7 15 Io 
90 nf 223 7-5 1090.7 47-4 4.3 8 Io 
9 0 9 204 7.6 1006,9 25.1 2.5 15 II 
8 6] 1894 305 7-3 1451.5 57-7 4.0 13 10 
8 6 * 323 7-3 1523.9 Bei 2.2 21 8 
8 6 » 319 7-2 1502.5 31.1 25 27 7 
9 Olas 313 7-3 1484.3 31.4 2.1 13 9 
8 6] 1895 267 7-5 1307.5 67.7 52 5 8 
8 6 nif 281 7-4 1347-5 43-1 3.2 25 5 
9 oO ¥ 264 77, 1325.4 13.5 I.0 I2 2 
9 0 ss 220 Tdi 1101.8 41.5 3.8 4 2 
8 6 | 1896 313 7-7 1560.7 33-0 2.1 24 7 
8 6 is 310 7.6 1539-2 63.2 4.1 10 3 
9g) 0 > 304 7.4 1455-6 70.7 4.9 I5 2 
@) ON oo 300 75 1456.3 55:3 3.8 13 2 
9 0 | 1897 255 7-9 1316.6 37-5 2.8 8 4 
9 0 rp 303 8.0 1580.2 33-5 PAS : II 5 
9 0 5 311 8.1 1641.3 6.7 0.4 17 I 
9 0 x 322 8.2 1712.1 38.2 2.2 18 2 
9 o| 1898 319 8.1 1693.9 48.4 2.9 7 2 
9 0 sn 316 8.2 1684.8 29.4 1.7 18 3 
9 6 - 308 8.3 1656.5 20.3 1.2 12 2 
Ome Onl: 317 8.3 1704.3 21.4 1.3 9 6 
9 6] 1899 317 8.5 1742.0 23.6 1.4 19 I 
9 6 Pd 328 8.5 1812.9 16.2 0.9 16 3 
9 6 ea 327 8.5 1809.9 6.1 0.3 16 4 
9 6 oe 323 8.6 1807.7 16.0 0.9 29 5 
9 6] I900 295 8.6 1640.6 12.6 0.8 I5 6 
9 6 293 8.5 1621.8 20.2 Ta 14 4 
9 6 - 294 8.6 1636.4 I5.1 0.9 14 3 
9 6 nf 293 8.6 1636.1 14.9 0.9 18 2 
9 6} xXg90r 330 8.5 1866.5 17.2 0.9 Io 9 
9 6 at 325 8.6 1816, 8.1 0.4 20 IL 
9 6 ‘ 324 8.6 1814.2 10.8 0.6 24 4 
9 6 - 323 8.6 1814.2 1355 0.7 16 II 
9 6] Ig02 386 8.6 2149.9 35-5 1.6 26 12 
9 6 i 381 8.5 2101.8 38.1 1.8 23 18 
9 6 O 380 8.5 2100.2 34.9 1.7 31 16 
9 6] 5, 357 8.7 2007. 5 60.7 3.0 31 7 
9 6} 1903 364 8.6 2045.9 46.7 2.3 12 13 
9 6 ‘- 364 8.6 2045.9 50.4 2.5 22 16 
9 6 i 362 8.7 2045.2 32.5 1.6 13 I2 
9 6 by 358 8.7 2027.7 9.8 0.5 20 14 
Io 0] 1904 295 8.9 1708.9 39.8 2.3 15 13 
Io oO as 295 8.9 1709.5 29.4 1.7 23 Io 
Io oO i‘ 293 8.9 1692.3 21.9 1.3 19 Io 
Io oO * 289 8.8 1646.5 56.0 3-4 18 8 
9 6] 1905 380 8.6 2111.9 31.2 5 17 27 
g 6 * 405 8.5 2232.1 38.0 LZ, 24 27 
9 6 he 399 8.4 2189.2 45.7 ys 25 25 
9 6 ns 404 8.4 2207.7 48.1 2.2 33 3I 


TABLE X.—West Ham Ward. 


ANDKAAN ADAHDAWDADWOOBNNNNNNNY 0DHDDMDDMDONNNNN SOONYYNYNYVYVYYVYYVVVVNVYVYVYVYVYNYNYYVNNNNYYNNNYNNNN 2 


Average | ‘Total 

No. of Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 

Qi. | M. | Qa | Year. |p vellings. bee age mer Arrears. | Q. R. | Tenants. | Houses. 
Zalesreetuscetes Se ys fe Per Cent. 
o|}8 6/8 6] 1888 IIo 8.0 573 31 5-4 3 I2 
oles 68 6 yn IIo 8.0 576 12 2.1 7 13 
Steno ne. 6 is 110 8.1 574 25 4.4 I 16 
o/8 6|8 6 , I10 8.0 526 13 2.5 Il 16 
o|8 6]8 6] 1889 IOI 8.0 526 23 4.4 4 16 
6.198 6 PSr6 ys gi 8.1 479 15 3.1 13 9 
o|/8 6/8 6 Af 98 7.8 500 26 5.2 I2 9 
o|8 6/8 6 ” 98 7.8 499 15 3-0 8} 9 
o|8 6/8 6] rI8g90 122 8.0 634 34 5.5 4 Io 
o/8 6|8 6 “ 122 8.0 634 16 2.5 oe 9 
o/8 6/8 6 “5 122 8.1 634 DE Ling 2 74 
Gipsonue 6 fe 122 8.1 634 20 ae. 7 2 
O/°S <6 |S G6=| “x89 126 8.0 654 30 4.5 5 I 
o/8 6/8 6 i 124 8.0 645 34 5.3 4 6 
Oss) cose, 6 6 124 8.1 649 I5 2.3 6 6 
OullS: G58! 6 “5 124 8.1 650 17 2.6 +3 II 
OS —6, 1-87 Gs} 1892 105 8.2 558 32 Be 4 2 
o|}8 6/8 6 nA 10S 8.2 559 22 3.9 5 I 
6|8 6|8 6 He 102 8.3 550 17 20% I 2 
6;8 6}8 6 oy 103 8.3 556 2 0.4 3 iz 
6/8 6/8 6] 1893 114 8.3 614 32 4.0 4 6 
61.8 618 6 PA 113 8.3 607 17 2.8 4 4 
6/8 6) 8 6 rs 10g 8.3 588 20 3.4 Io 2 
6/8 6|8 6 - 93 8.2 496 oe ade II “Ee 
618 6|8 6] 1894 119g 8.2 637 25 5.1 2 3 
6/8 6/8 6 a rig 8.2 637 16 2.5 5 3 
6178) 6.18" 6 pe IIL 8.2 594 20 3.4 5 2 
6:1 SO fe) 6 =f 107 8.1 572 wes af 7 I 
6|8 6|8 6] x895 TI5 8.1 607 31 4.0 I 3 
6|8 6/8 6 aA 114 8.1 600 =| 7 T.2 5 3 
6)/8 6|8 6 Ais 98 8.3 530 oo — 2 I 
61} Ss 6i 1S: 56 x 96 8.4 524 20 3.8 B we 
6|8 6}|9 oO | 1896 108 8.7 568 23 4.0 2 I 
6 |"9) 0} |g: 0 7 10g 8.9 632 12 1.9 8 I 
619 o}]9 0 - III 8.9 645 12 1.9 2 I 
6/9 o|9 Oo sp Ill 8.9 646 II ey? aS “<c 
6/9 o}]9 oO} 1897 116 8.8 662 24 3.6 ica el 
6/9 olg Oo s, II5 8.8 656 57 8.7 = 2 
0 1/9) a lho 0 An 115 8.8 656 tes oe 3 ee 
olg o}]9 o f IIS 8.8 656 18 2.7 9 ie 
6]/9 O}]9 |} 1898 113 8.7 640 21 3.2 I a 
6')'9 0] 9 © “5 13 8.7 640 7, 27 “oe I 
61,9 0} 9 oO * 113 8.7 642 II 1.7 4 3 
Gil)9120 } 6 0 * 114 8.8 651 18 2.8 4 ae 
6}9 o|9 oO] I899 96 8.8 549 7 1.4 I 
6/9 O1]9 of} » 96 9.0 561 16 2.9 ve 
G19 9} 5 0} 45 96 9.0 561 16 2.9 a 
619 o|9 o a. 96 9.0 562 6 Fey, 2 Bi 
6}9 o}]9 o| I900 96 9.2 577 Io 567 I 3 
619 0}]9 0 A 96 9.2 577 ty I.2 2 3 
ON Geo 9 Oo) 4, 96 9.3 579 14 2.4 6 I 
6/9 o}]9 6 ” 95 9.2 576 II 1.9 I I 
619 o0|9 Oo} Igor 150 g.2 899 13 1.4 I I 
O11 G05) 9 * 207 8.6 1162 25 2.2 4 12 
Olg of9 6 » 208 8.6 1163 24 2.1 D5 8 
Oi9° @|'9 6 5 2r0 8.5 L169 31 2.6 5 12 
619 o]9 6} Igo2 174 8.8 IOOL 25 2.5 I i 
619 o}9 6 ” 174 8.8 IOoL 18 1.8 5 3 
6/9 o}f9 6] » 174 8.9 1008 25 2.5 6 4 
6/9 o}9 6 s 167 9.0 974. I o.I 5 
o}/9 6!9 6] I903 137 9.3 827 19 2.3 I eee 
OsGr aGhitg <Oul i 137 9.3 827 21 2.5 I 5 
619 619 6] ,, 132 9.3 799 27 3-4 6 2 
6}/9 6|9 6 < 130 9.3 784 26 253) 5 a 
619 o|9 6] Ig04 167 8.7 947 60 Ons 6 I 
6/9 o|]|9 o or 168 8.7 948 18 1.9 9 Io 
619 9/9 0 re 168 8.7 947 36 3.8 5 26 
619 6/9 6 * 165 8.9 897 46 5.1 Io 14 
619 6/9 6] r905 172 8.8 988 43 4.3 25 
Sq G19 .6 i 172 8.8 986 36 7, 3 29 
6/9 6/9 6 + 175 8.7 995 49 4.9 I5 21 
6 |’ 16.6 <6 ms 174 8.6 976 41 4.2 II 21 


go 
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‘TABLE XI.—Park Ward. 


Average 


No. of Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 
Q M. Qe, | Year. Dwellings. any ene Arrears. | Q. R Tenants. | Houses. 
A GARR h S. Ay 4 |Per Cent. 
9 O|9 O]1r o| 1888 33 9.6 205.7 5-4 2.6 3 ae 
9°00} 9 -o-Ir o of 32 9.5 198.6 1.6 0.8 I Be 
9 O|9 O]fII oOo na 32 9.5 198.6 5:7 2.9 4 ps 
ie 0:|| 9) (O.lET 5O on 32 9.5 198.6 1.6 0.8 3 a) 
9 O/|9 Or OO} 1889 32 9.5 198.3 9.0 4.5 oe I 
OOF 9-0) [Er 10 <5 32 9.5 198.3 5.8 2.9 2 2 
8 6/19 ofr o fe 32 9.5 196.6 Sc oe 2 I 
8 6/9 oO|1r oO 31 9.3 188.5 2.3 I.2 3 et 
8 6/9 0 |1x oO] 1890 31 9.3 186.9 53 2.8 ae ee 
8 6/9 o|1r o 3 3r 9.3 186.9 I.0 0.5 I vor 
8-64" 9" Ott 0 a 31 9.3 186.9 2.6 1.4 a ah 
86 | 9) © ltr So ‘, 31 9.3 186.9 5-9 3.2 as aa 
8 618 6|1r of 1891 32 9.0 187.9 4.7 2.5 2 ee 
oS Gilko—-67157 oO i 31 9.3 187.9 5-4 2.9 As ee 
86 |S. 6 zr oO e 31 9.3 187.9 — = I rib 
& 6) 8&8 6 irr o An 31 9.3 187.9 ade pb 2 ae 
8 6/9 611 oO] 1892 36 9.6 224.6 3.6 1.6 ae ee 
Sar6 596 Itt <0, % 36 9.6 224.9 8.6 3.8 2 aXe 
8 6/9 6/11 0 x 36 9.6 224.9 Ls 4/ 0.8 Al a 
See ONO: EDs OF). 35 9.9 224.9 17.9 8.0 se Lé 
7.68, 6-1-6 °-6 | 1893 42 9.1 248.0 1.5 0.6 3 Os 
76:8 6 |-9° 6 5 42 9.1 248.0 iat 0.4 2 2 
ae 6 jig! 6 * 42 9.1 248.0 2.3 0.9 5 ab 
Te Oars Gg 6 ” 42 9.1 248.0 2.9 Lge) I aye 
7 6);8 6]10 6] 1894 43 9.1 254.8 2.9 BI I eh 
Fao. 0 |kOr "Oo ne 43 9.2 257.4 O.I was 2 I 
7 6|8 610 6 of 42 9.3 252.7 4.2 1.7 *. in! 
76S 6 to. 6 s» 41 9.2 246.4 2.6 I.I I v 
796) 8 6 \t0 6 | 1895 41 9.3 247.0 I.5 0.6 2 a 
7, 619 0.|to 6 > 41 9.4 250.0 2.8 I.I I ee 
70 | G° Oizo: 6 5p 41 9.4. 250.0 0.6 0.2 3 _ 
7 6\.5, 0.\t0 6 4 41 9.4 250.0 2.4 0.9 2 wee 
7 6|9 © |t0 6] 1896 41 9.4 250.0 1.8 0.7 2 ie 
720i 9) ‘O° |to -6 . 41 9.4 250.0 1.9 0.8 I ee 
Tie OO) O1EO. (61), 41 9.4 250.0 oe wee I ae 
Zenon = OF}ZOSO1)) , oy 41 9.4 250.0 3-4 1.4 2 ae 
9 O]|I0 0 |I2 oO} 1897 34 10.3 227.5 3.1 1.4 2 hs 
9 O|Io o|i2 o is 34 10.3 227.5 6.7 2.9 iy ae) 
Soto 6 152 0 5 34 10.3 227.5 Tas 0.7 = 2 
9 O|I0 0/12 o “A 34 10.3 227.8 we iy 2 I 
8 of 9 o|1r o| 1898 43 9.6 267.8 2.6 1.0 I Ee 
So Jo-9) ONtr <0 i 43 9.6 267.8 wee oa ¥e5 Lm 
8 o|I0 o|f1r o ee 43 10,0 278.5 2.6 0.9 I ae 
8 o|10 o ltr 6 ¥) 43 10.0 279.8 Bau 1.1 I Re 
8 o|ro o ltr 6] 1899 44. I0.0 286.3 5.8 2.0 8 Cag 
Soule ‘oltr 6 i 44 10,0 286.3 Bs a ae ate 
8 ofj10 o|j1r 6 . 44 10.1 287.6 3.9 1.4 2 I 
SOTO (0) |Tz-- 6 * 44 10.1 287.6 0.8 0.3 I 
IO O|II 0/14 ©} 1900 64 IE 468.7 3.8 0.8 as ed 
IO O/II 0 |I4 oO $ 64 11.3 471.9 2.8 0.6 ue ee 
IO O]jII oO |I4 0 fe 64 Eg 471.9 0.6 O.1 ah I 
LO.OA\5r 0 |r4 0 A 64 II.4 473.2 1.4 0.3 3 ae 
8 0 |10 0 |12 0| 1901 45 10.1 294.5 6.1 2.1 I =e 
8 o|9 6]I0 o bs 45 9.5 277.9 ae ee ane z 
SETH ||oYs ah |e oy | 45 9.5 277-9 7-0 2.5 I ere 
8 o| 9 6|10 o a 45 9.5 277.6 oe a ee Bes 
8 o0|9 6|I0 o| 1902 59 9.3 356.2 Lo7 0.5 2 ie 
8 o|]9 6|I0 o 3 59 9.3 356.2 4.8 I33 I I 
BaeOl EO. SOUktO: .O)!|)= 355 59 9.3 357-5 3-1 0.9 3 
8 o}]9 6|I0 o - 59 9.3 357.8 I.0 0.3 I 
9 6|9 6|Ir ©} 1903 61 10,2 403.7 5.0 1.2 Bes 
O46) |"9 Gitzo i 60 10,2 398.1 2.8 0.7 pes 
O61 > 6irr o Ce 61 10,2 404.0 7.0 1.7 I 
O26) 19) (Gurr. oO v 61 10,2 404.0 sat ae 2 
9 6/9 611 0o| 1904 6r 10,2 404.0 3:2 0.8 I 
G U6) 1g” Gilt so ae 61 10.2 404.0 wy ize 2 oe 
9°96) |59 6)\tx. 0 ¥ 61 10,2 404.0 6.3 1.6 I met 
OPG ing. 6 ltr fo oy 61 10,2 404.0 we or 2 nae 
8 6|I0 0 |13 6] 1905 19 10.8 133.3 27 2.0 ee I 
SEG ito 0) rz 6 PP 19 II.o 135-9 2.7 2.0 2 I 
8 6 |10 0/13 6 vi 19 Il.o 135.9 o.r 2 2 
86. |T0: 0 (ts 6 i 19 Ir,o 135.9 2 I 


Total 


gI 


TABLE XII.—Park Ward (Selected Houses). 


Average| Total 

No. of Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 
Qi M. Qa | Year. Dwellings. ee Cee Arrears. OQ, RK Tenants. | Houses. 
Sipe PROPEL RE CE 5 Je wy Per Cent. 

9 o|9 o|rr o| 1888 30 9.4 184.0 4.8 2.6 2 

QO Oy OTT (oO 30 9.4 184.0 2.2 1.2 I eee 
9 © |, 9) Oo |rT 0 AG 30 9.4 184.0 Tak 3.9 4 ae 
OOM GO) .O! | Ero i 30 9.4 184.0 I.5 0.8 2 ey 
9 9}]9 O|rr of} 1889 30 9.4 183.6 g.0 4.9 ide I 
9 ©|]9 O|jrr o aC 30 9.4 183.6 5.8 3.2 I 2 
GmOnl OVO! |Tr <0 3 30 9:3 182.0 ae Bac 3 

S Oo) OTT oO 3p 30 9.3 181.0 2.4 r3) 3 

8 6/9 oO |1r 0] 1890 30 9.3 180.7 543 2.9 as 

3 (676) (0 Ir “0 ‘ls 30 9.3 180.7 1.8 I.0 I 

8.6/9. o|rtr o 30 30 9.3 180.7 2.6 1.4 

3 6 | 9) Olfr o ” 30 9-3 180.7 5.9 BEB ras 

S606) 6 itr ©.) 189% 31 9.0 180.4 4.7 2.6 2 

8 6/19 O|1r oO 41 30 9.3 180.4 5.4 3.0 = 

Se On| 9)8O) |EX. (oO Ap 30 9.3 180.4 ie Be I “e 
8 6/9 Of1r o , 30 9.3 180.4 ses vai 2 Fe 
OOO, TOL iTT. -O)]| TS92 30 9.3 180.4 a7 2.1 s Eh 
Sa On"O) (6 JET. (Oo On 30 9.3 180.7 on cae 2 

8 6/9 oO|1r o is 320 9-3 180.7 6.1 3-4 

8 6/9 oO|1r o Br 29 9.6 180.7 5:9 aes Seta 

8 619 o|1r o| 1893 29 g.6 181.7 Bins 0.8 3 : 
3 69) oO |rt © 659 29 9.6 181.7 Tr 0.6 2 i 
8.7619) 0: TT. 0. An 29 9.6 181.7 L4 0.8 2 Po 
SOO) Onti. Oo A 29 9.6 181.7 E77 0.9 I i 
8 6/9 oO|f1r o| 1894 29 9.6 181.7 213 E39 I 

SerOnl| Gu 10) |Lt 0 BP 29 9.8 184.3 ze: 2 

3/0) |25) 0) |T2 0 An 29 10,0 187.5 er 2.0 

© 0! \59n1O)|52) oO r 29 10.0 187.5 2.5 1.3 tee 

8 6/9 0 |12 of 1895 29 10.0 188.2 1.2 0.6 2 

9 0|]9 O|12 o AS 29 Io.I IgI.I Chis 1.8 

9 0/9 O]j12 o is 29 10.1 Igl.1I 0.2 Se 

9) 70) (91 (0) |t2. oO is 29 10.1 IQI.I 3.1 1.6 

9 9/9 O]f12 o| 1896 29 10.1 IQI.I I.2 0.6 

910) "9" 10) |t2' 0 “p 29 10.1 191.1 2.1 I. ast 

OW_OnL ON LO E2) 0) i 29 10.1 IQI.I Ras nnd ah 

GMOs |89) 1015250 A 29 10.1 IQI.I 3.2 1.7 2 

9 9/9 O|12 o| 1897 29 10.1 IQI.1 2.2 m2 2 

GM ONEO! ol|Tr2) to 5A 29 IO. IQt.1 2.4 1.3 2 

9 09 oO |r2 0 7 29 IO. IQI.I 1.0 OI 

QyONl9) 0/2. 0 i 29 10.2 IQI.4 0.6 0.3 

9 0/9 oO f12 of 1898 29 10.2 191.4 one Tae ae 

9 0/19 0112 © y) 29 10.2 191.4 ae os BA 

FO mOn|LO..0) 152° (0 e) 29 10.7 201.8 2.5 I.2 ent 

IO 0 |I0 o |I2 0 of 29 10.8 203.1 3.6 1.8 2 

Io 0 |I0 0 |12 o| 1899 29 10.8 203.1 2.8 1.4 20 

EO! [O01 /£O) (0) 52 oO 5 29 10.8 203.1 0,8 0.4 OC 

10 0 |IO © 1|12 0 ‘1 29 10.8 204.4 3.0 1.5 I 

Io 0 |Io 0 |I2 o is 29 10.8 204.4 59 1.6 

I0 0 |I0 Oo |12 oO] 1900 29 10.9 205.1 0.6 0.3 

Io oO |IO O|I2 oO rs 29 10.9 205.1 2.3 I.I 

Io O |I0 0O|I2 0 ” 29 10.9 205.1 1.4 0.7 

Io 0 |Io o |12 o ra 29 10.9 205.1 a7, 0.8 

Io 0 |IO0 0 |I2 0} Igor 29 10.5 198.3 OL O.1 

9 6/9 610 o 1 29 9.6 181.0 2.5 I.4 

9 6/9 6|I10 o a 29 9.6 181.0 4.3 2.4 : 

9 6/9 6|I0 o 4) 29 9.6 180.7 0.7 0.4 ee, 

9 6|9 6 |I0 oO} I902 29 9.6 181.0 Tez: 0.9 tee 

9 6/19 6|I0 o an 29 9.6 I8r.0 we was I 

9) 6 | 9) 6: |x0, ‘0 sy 29 9.6 181.0 2.3 1.3 

9 6|9 6 |I0 0 ” 29 9.6 181.0 Bur Tu7, 

9 6|9 6 |I0 oO} 1903 29 10.4 196.6 2.8 I.4 

9 6/9 6|1I0 o noe 29 10.4 196.6 2.1 II 

9: 6|9 6 \I0 o ie 29 10.4 196.6 4.8 2.4 on 

9 6/9 610 o A 29 10.4 196.6 0.3 O.I I 

9 6}9 6 |t0 6} 1904 29 10.4 196.6 2.9 1.5 05 

Gy 61119) G6) |to. Go ms 29 10.4 196.6 ay a0 oe 

9 1619). 16), £0). (0 of 29 10.4 196.6 4.1 2nd =e 

9y6)]'9) 6) |to,, 0 A 29 10.4 196.6 ie ee I 

9 6/9 6]|r2 6] I905 29 10.6 198.9 0.4 0.2 eas 

OWOn KOM OM T2i6 ” 29 10.7 201.5 ey 0.6 I ay 
9 6/9 6]|12 6 * 29 10.7 201.5 ae Ay ats I 
9 6/9 6|12 6 A 29 10.7 201.5 1.2 0.6 2 
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TABLE XIII.—Custom House Ward (Selected Houses). 


Average | Total 
ae sof Weekly | Quarterly 
wellings. Rent. Rent. 


Quarterly|Q. A. to| New | Empty 


Year. Arrears. | Q. R. | Tenants. | Houses, 


£ 
S 
© 
i) 


oh ICA OR EC Al AES % Jf oe Per Cent. 

6 6|8 0] 8 6| 1888 162 7.2 711.7 23.3 Bug: 3 26 
6.6/8: 01-86 AL 152 7.2 Oi} 11.2 I.5 II 29 
6 6|8 0f 8 6 ” 144 7.5 706.4 38.5 5-5 Io 31 
G56} 8°*0 [EB 76) =, 145 7-5 707.1 23.3 3-3 9 37 
6 6|7 0] 8 of 1889 144 Cp 668.7 26.8 4.0 12 27 
ATG A aaopg| Reh Te) rs 144 7.1 666.8 18,5 2.8 16 15 
6° 6.) 7) 01} 8 6 “a 144 Fak 666.8 46.2 6.9 5 26 
GIN6)| 720741480 4. 144 7.1 666.4 a3 St 15 26 
6 6!]7 o| 8 oo} 1890 144 Be 667.1 25.5 3.8 16 18 
6 6/7 0/8 o re 144 Ths 668.7 28.6 4.3 8 II 
66 | 7-028 Fo +: 144 7.1 668.4 10.3 1.5 8 8 
6 617-0 8 0 “ 143 aa 669.3 22.3 253 8 5 
ARON 7-0) eo. CONN TOOL 143 7:3 682.0 24.2 3.5 6 4 
7k) Zee OulnGaO & 143 7g 682.3 19.2 2.8 4 3 
RON 7eaO' GS. Oy, 143 7-4 689.7 19.9 2.9 13 7 
POF 16 148.0 5 143 725 697.6 9.5 1.4 9 8 
7 0}7 6|8 o| 1892 142 hs 695.7 29.7 4.3 8 5 
Ge CONG) teil tb Ye" » 144 7.8 727.8 37.0 Sak 5 18 
7 6\°7. 6-\"8 6 Ae 142 7.9 727.0 29.9 4.1 24 14 
am O 7 Ono. 6 » 142 7.9 729.3 30.4. 4.2 18 4 
7m Ou 7) Onl 86-1 1893 142 7.9 731.6 34-3 4.7 9 9 
26 |.7-67| 8 6 B 142 7.9 732.6 46.1 6.3 Io 5 
Fe One7. 6} 86 5 142 7.9 733-5 51.6 7-0 9 8 
mon 7200: | 8 6 » 142 8,0 733-9 49.6 6.8 16 6 
7 618 of} 8 6] 1894 142 8.0 736.5 34.6 4.7 II 9 
ap. CoM Se Lely | tee ae) 7 142 8.0 736.8 6.1 0.8 Is 6 
Sn 8) 01'S 6, > 142 8.0 737-8 34-7 4.7 6 8 
7G NS) 0) |48""'6 ny 142 8.0 737.8 26.3 3.6 6 9 
764 8 70 '|.8 6) 1895 142 8.0 741.7 43.3 5.8 2 5 
7anGl) O20: 8) 6 5 142 8.0 741.0 27.2 SAGA 7 7 
7 6.| 87 671 8) 6 a 142 8.0 741.3 24.6 3.3 Io 4 
76) 82 0) |/:8) ~6 a 142 8.0 742.0 48.5 6.5 9 4 
Zeon 8 ol) 8 6) |) 1896 142 8,1 743-3 24.9 3.3 Io 3 
ope Ask | he Ker (oe 12) ” 142 8.1 743.6 10.5 1.4 7 ee 
7ae0n| 8 7.0) (8! 6 ” 142 8.1 744.3 31.4 4.2 7] 2 
7G. 8:'0'|''8 6 p 142 8.1 747-5 23.0 3.8 14 me 
7 6|8 of 8 6] 1897 142 8.1 747.8 27.9 3.7 3 ape 
TamG-le5:0))|, 6 (6 7 142 8.1 748.2 28.6 3.8 2 I 
73 6)| 81-0 ||-86 ” 142 8.1 748.2 9.3 1.2 2 2 
7G | 8-0} 8 6 5 142 8.1 751.1 39.4 5.2 4 I 
7 6|8 6|8 6] 1898 142 8.1 751-4 9-9 1.2 5 ae 
ee Kp) ea Ts) an 142 8.1 752.0 10.2 1.4 I I 
Tie GOis 06) 8 16 » 142 8.2 755-6 15.4 2.0 8 2 
726 18). 6 68) 6 “ 142 8.2 757-9 4.3 0.6 8 eas 
8 o| 8 6/8 6] 1899 142 8.5 780.0 255% 3.2 2 As 
Bae GSO) |9) 6 a: 142 8.8 809.6 3i3 3.9 Ir 2 
8 464) 8) 6:|"9 6 7‘ 142 8.8 811.2 20.9 2.6 8 2 
BG G09 6 ” 142 9.0 819.6 25.2 BES 13 I 
8 619 0} 9 6] 1900 142 g.1 838.2 25.0 3.0 3 6 
36) }.9) 1011/96 F 142 g.1 839.2 Ehica: B37 7 2 
BEG) |9 O19 6) 5, 142 9.1 830. 5 33-9 4.0 6 2 
8 6/9 o|]9 6 ” 142 g.t 840.5 28.1 3.3 6 5 
8 6);9 0|9 6] xgor 142 9.1 842.4 33.8 4.0 8 2 
8 Gilg 10") 6 6 ot 142 9.1 844.0 19.9 2.4 Ir 3 
3 690) 9 6 a 142 9.2 844.7 31.7 3.8 6 4 
8 6/9 o]9 6; ,, 142 9.2 845.0 36.1 4-3 7 6 
8 619 oO] 9 6] Ig02 142 9.2 848.6 41.9 4-9 9 4 
36 )'9 0 ]9 6 142 9.2 849.9 54.8 6.4 5 8 
S16) tO 0) || 9) '6 " 142 9.2 851.2 32.9 3-9 12 Be) 
8 26119. o1'6,'6 i 142 9.2 852.8 68.6 8.0 13 Ir 
8 6/9 o|]9 6] 1903 142 9.2 849.2 58.3 6.9 4 19 
8 619 olg 6 Re 142 9.2 849.6 73-4 8.6 $e) 21 
ORG 15G) O.).9) 6 of 142 9.2 849.6 47.6 5.6 8 30 
8: 46i1).9 O \9" 6 eS 142 9.2 848.8 56.6 6.7 be) 33 
8 619 O|]9 Oo] 1904 143 8.9 825.8 51.4 6,2 12 33 
3: 16) G70 1/9" '6 Fr 143 8.8 816.1 45.3 5.6 17 33 
8 619 o|9 6 “ 143 8.8 815.4 53.1 6.5 I2 31 
7 16) 846) 8.16 rf 144 8.2 766.0 62.8 8.2 13 31 
Te Gr7 56 i 8 +6 | 1008 144 8.0 746.8 41.2 5.5 18 20 
7°6)\97 6)8 6 7 144 8.0 746.8 55:5 74 19 10 
776) 7 6) 8 6 yy 144 8.0 746.8 44.6 6.0 9 13 
AA i |G P 144 8.0 744.6 45-4 CH ary | 12 13 
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TABLE XIV.—Audson’s Ward (Selected Houses). 
Average | Total 
No. of Quarterly} Q. A. to New Empty 
Me] ann eae, Dwellings, ba Quarterly mats Q. R. | Tenants. | Houses. 
ent. Rent. 

oe Aer eas Sp th a Per Cent. 

6 0/6 of 6 o| 1888 55 5-9 212.9 19.2 9.0 5 18 
ano) es 69 "0 10 ” 55 5.8 206.7 11.8 Bag 16 14 
& ois 6 a i 55 ey 203,5 16.9 8.3 14 ae 
& Sis DOG Re 71 6.0 278.5 17.4 6.2 is 2 
5 6|5 6|6 6] 1889 qi 6.0 277.6 18.7 6.7 4 I 
Sq Gols: 1 Moms a 71 6.0 277.6 Tea 5.6 6 =P 
GS Saivs Come ” 71 6,0 277.6 20.7 TOs 2 2 
Reno 6410" 6 ” 71 6.1 279.5 1.4 0.5 4 3 
6 0/6 o|6 6] 1890 qt 6.4 293-2 33-6 11.5 6 y 
6mON 6) OO 6) Gs 7 6.4 293-2 15.1 5.2 6 7 
G GIs Oe © ” 7 6.4 293-5 8.1 2.8 3 6 
60/6 of 6 6 9 71 6.5 294.5 2.9 1.0 6 9 
6 016 6]7 oO} 189r 7i 6.5 301.4 7-4 2.5 9 4 
GMONNOMOMZ= OF\—5s 7z 6.7 307-9 4-5 1.5 8 7 
GONG Gl, (2 ” 7t 6.7 308.9 17.2 5.6 8 8 
6 6/6 6/7 0 a 71 Ory, 310.2 9-5 3.5 II 12 
6 6/6 6|7 o| 1892 7i 6.7 309.9 11.6 3-7 73 7 
GaONNG.) Gil.7- 0 Ae 71 6.7 309.6 20.1 6.5 2 10 
GOON Oley . One hn 71 6.7 311.2 14-1 4.5 9 4 
696))\"6" 16.1157 O° » 7x 6.8 311.8 17.8 5-7 2 8 
6 6|/6 6|7 o| 1893 7i 6.8 313.8 20.3 6.4 7 12 
GEOG 6WN7 © ” qt 6.8 313.6 26.5 8.4 II 6 
SG Qs Oi on 7i 6.9 318.7 29.6 9-3 15 5 
6 616 6/7 0 * Gi 6.9 318.7 21.6 6.8 3 15 
6 6) 7 oO}17 0) 1894 7t 7-0 324.7 22.5 7-0 15 8 
6 6\|7 017 © ” 7 7.0 324.7 23.1 7.2 9 6 
6761-7 off 7 © ” 7t 7.0 324.4 28.6 8.8 Wf 2 
SS TOM Ge Cony) ” 71 7.0 324.4 23.8 7-4 3 8 
6 617 0] 7 Of 1895 71 7.0 324.4 17-4 5.4 5 IS 
GuOng. 10n 7 10 » 7z 7.0 324.7 13.5 4.2 13 9 
COMET Ouls7: 9 ” 71 7.0 324.7 23-1 7 Bes Ir 8 
GmmON 7s O70 ” 71 Tat 325.3 35:5 10.9 6 6 
66 \27 Oo 7 01] 1806 71 7.0 324.0 24.9 77 I II 
OO EZ O47 LOv by qi 7:0 325.0 23-3 7.2 9 II 
6 mOrle7, onl 7, oO ” 7 7-1 326.3 20.7 6.3 13 4 
GenOul ag Ol 7 0 ” 7 7.1 326.7 26.0 8.0 ig 5 
6 GS-7 0 |7 on} 1807 7t Jol 327.3 24.0 73 8 4 
6 0/7 o7 © 7t Gfstt 327.9 23.9 7:3 4 2 
GONE ONL7= 0 ” 71 Tak 327.9 18.7 5.7 3 3 
6 617 01/8 o ” 7t 72 334-4 21.4 6.4 4 I 
7 9}7 of 8 of 1898 71 7a3 335.2 I5-1 4.5 ade I 
Gh ON GP RN GP ASP) kein 7z 73 335-4 13-4 4.0 I I 
ERO M7 OMI Rone » 7 75 344.8 15.0 4.4 3 I 
TamOnNn7,. (Olas 0 ” 7 7.6 350.0 17.4 5.0 2 2 
7 017 6|8 of 1899 71 7.6 353.0 T3955 3.8 e Tt 
ARON O! 18. <O » 71 77. 354.2 16.0 4.5 6 4 
Gp 2) | af (yl Ge we ” 71 ag 356.9 16.3 4.6 7. 2 
op AN Ge (a) || (30 Wo) ” 71 7.8 357-5 9-5 2.7 3 4 
7 617 6]8 o| I900 71 7.8 359-5 12.5 ehLy 8 I 
Tmo a tO leo) An 71 7.8 360.4 20,2 5.6 4 2 
ip XN GP SARIN ” 7z 7.8 361.7 4.8 1.3 3 be 
GF anGul 7 enn to. 50 ” 71 FeO) 362.4 12.7 3.5 3 4 
7 618 01 8 0} I90r a 7.9 364.0 13.6 3.7 4 5 
7 MON CSAOW SLO was 71 7:9 364.7 13,5 3-7 8 2 
ii Xap ints; fohe|| teh Ye) ” 71 7-9 365.3 15.1 4.1 Uf 4 
Gp (3) || Gh Pte) » 7z 7:9 365.3 8.6 2.4 8 6 
7 6|8 0|8 oO} Igo2 71 7.9 366.3 23.5 6.4 rE 3 
ye ov |PMeh= Cop it Xe), Ko) ” 71 7.9 366.6 14.6 4.0 5 5 
Gp (Shi tse Cola iceye 40) ” 7X 8.0 367-3 24.0 6.5 5 2 
op (ay Wits Kohl een te) ” 71 8.0 367.3 22.0 6.0 I 4 
7 68 0 8" 0) 1903 71 8.0 367.6 21.8 5.9 3 7 
Fea 158) sOullye" (O » qi 8.0 367.6 22.6 6.1 9 5 
7tG)|3) JO |hO8 0 71 8.0 367.9 29.0 79 3 9 
On| Ou OP 8S) TO Mse tgs 7i 8.0 367.6 30.4 8.3 10 5 
7 6|8 0] 8 0} 1904 71 8.0 367.6 24.4 6.6 4 6 
TO Oh O18) OU ss 71 8.0 367.6 18.1 4.9 2 7 
TOWNS) 0) |n.8), © ro 71 8.0 367.6 19.4 5.3 4 7 
an Sy LONG. O AD Fe 8.0 367.6 31.2 8&5 I Io 
7 6) 7 6) 8 ©} 905 7 79 365.0 12.2 3:3 3 14 
EN PG AND AEX KONI te 71 7-9 363.7 23.6 6.5 5 13 
76h Fe OalgS) .O ” 7t 79 363.4 19.0 5.2 4 Ir 
7 1Gi| 7) 16) %8" .0 ” 7 7-9 363.0 30.8 8.5 7 8 
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TABLE XV est Ham Ward (Selected Houses). 


Average| Total - 

No. of 7,,| Quarterly | Q. A. to New Empty 
Qi M. | Qs | Year. Dwellings. bares eae Arrears. | Q. R. | Tenants. | Houses. 
Seen Senne ni scunes Ss. wh oe Per Cent. 
8 0/8 6|8 6] 1888 7i 8.4 387.1 18.6 4.8 3 7 
8 0/8 6/8 6 ” 7t 8.4 387.1 13.6 B15 4 II 
810" 8516, 18 76 ” 71 8.5 390.3 14.7 3.8 8 7 
BP O18) 6 Sa16 ” 7 8.5 390.3 ac 56 3 be) 
8 0] 8 6|8 6] 1889 7 8.3 383.2 19.1 5-0 4 9 
80.8 —6, 86 ” 71 8,2 380.3 9.7 2.6 IL 2) 
TO LOO. Gn Ba 10 ” 71 8.2 379.6 19.4 5-1 7 3 
7 0/8 6/8 6 ” 71 8.2 379-0 5-4 1.4 7 2 
7 0/8 6/8 6| 1890 71 8.2 378.6 15.2 4.0 ae 2 
ZO) See Ont BaOn|eas 7I 8.2 378.6 6.4 1.7 6 I 
FOL |\cOmnG) || 8) 16 ” 71 8.2 378.6 10.6 2.8 iss I 
7 -O|-o—0) || 8 6 ” 71 8.2 378.6 12.1 3-2 xt 
7 0|8 6/8 6] 1891 71 8.2 378.6 14.4 3.8 3 at 
TreOr eat Onn GO ” 71 8.2 378.6 8.4 2.2 ioe I 
7 O18 6/8 6 » 71 8.2 378.6 11.6 3uk 3 oe 
gq 'o1.8 6) 8 6 ” 71 8.2 378.6 2.4 0.6 5 t 
7 0/8 6/8 6] 1892 71 8.2 378.6 IB.3 3.0 3 ae 
7 0/8 6/8 6 » 71 8.2 379-3 8.2 2.2 3 I 
SaeGulec 1673.16 ” 64 8.4 349.7 4.9 1.4 3 4 
7618 618: 6 ” 69 8.3 374-4 53 1.4 5 mr 
7 6|8 6/8 6] 1893 71 8.3 385.1 10.4 2.7 3 
FO ke eOnl8)- 6 ” 71 8.3 385.1 10.7 2.8 2 
GmiGules) 6.186 ” 71 8.3 385.1 5-4 I.4 4 I 
a) bal.8)6) | 8). 6 ” 71 8.3 385.1 13.6 355 4 os 
7 6|8 6/8 6] 1894 71 3.3 385.1 13.9 3.6 Ae rh 
Fa lO\, 8: O°) 8.6 ” 71 8.3 385.1 4.4 Ted 4 I 
7 64 8 6 18: '6 ” 71 8.3 385.1 10.5 2.7 4 Be 
7 618 618 6 ” 71 8.3 385.1 2.1 0.5 5 oa 
7 6|8 6/8 6] 1895 71 8.3 384.5 12.9 3-4 I 2 
7 6|8 6/8 6 ” 7z 8.3 384.5 6.5 1.7 5 I 
AG 86 28) 6 ” 71 8.4 385.5 a 2 I 
Ze OWES) Ovlist 16 An 71 8.4 386.1 6.2 1.6 4 aos 
7 618 6]9 o}f 1896 71 8.5 393-3 Tax 1.8 336 I 
7 619 O},9 0 ” 71 8.7 400.7 2.2 0.5 5 
On| FeO Gre ” 71 8.7 400.7 6.8 1.7 I 
FeOm 19) On leg) 0 ” 71 8.7 400.7 5-7 I.4 I 
7 619 9|9 0} 1897 qt 8.7 400.7 7-6 1.9 
7°63)9 0] 9 0 ” qi 8.7 400.7 9.9 2,2 oe 
7 6 9 © ]|.9 © » 71 8.7 401,1 55 1.4 2 
FeEOnLG 0) 1%G. (0 ” Gm 8.7 401,1 8.0 2.0 3 
7 619 O]9 of 1898 71 8.7 401.1 10.0 Pfs I 
7 64/09. 9:9 0 ar 71 8.7 401.1 6.6 1.4 I 
7. 04| (9 “0! 9 fo ” 71 8.7 401.1 3.5 0.9 2 x 
7 /OW19) O29) -0 ” qt 8.7 401.4 8.0 2.0 I 
7 6i1 9 01/9) ©.) (F899 4 71 8.7 401.7 4.0 1.0 
Sie GMlG. sO) lg: 'O ” 71 9.0 413.7 6.3 5 I 
S69 aio 6 A Si: 9.0 413.7 8.5 2.1 
B6N9 0 | oO 0 qi 9.0 414.1 4.3 I.0 I 
8 619 9} 9 o| I900 71 9.0 415.4 5-7 1.4 
S269). 11970 a 71 9.0 415.4 7.8 L9 I 
369 9) | 9 © ” 71 9.0 416.7 8.2 2.0 3 
346) 1G “O'| 19° 0 ” 7i g.0 416.7 7.4 1.8 
8 619 O|]9 o|f Igor 71 9.0 417.3 I0,4 el I 
8.46 |'9)-0'| 9° 0 ” 7X 9.0 417.3 10.4 Prd 2 
SiO GOs |G) 6 ” 7 9.1 423.8 12,8 3.0 
SiO: | Ol ou" oueG ” 7a 9.1 424.1 10.7 2.5 
8 6|9 6/9 6] 1902 ht 9.3 430.3 Tae sy I 
Bp O71", 6: o..6 ” qt 9.3 430.3 5.3 1.2 I 
36159) 6))9, 6 ” 71 9-3 430.6 Sev 18 I I 
9 0} 9 69 6 ” 7t 9.3 431.0 10.4 2.4 I I 
9 .0|.9- 6']\9° 6)" To03 71 9.3 431.3 II.o 2.6 
9 0/9 6)9 6; ,, 71 9-3 431.3 9-5 2.2 
OO: 1101) 6 No}, 6 ” 7t 9.3 431.3 17.2 4.0 t 
940:|/9 G)'59 6 3a 71 9-3 430.3 11.8 2.7 2 sia 
9 0/9 6/9 6] 1904 71 9.3 430.3 10,2 2.4 2 5e8 
9 0/9 6/9 6 Af 71 9.3 430.3 By) 0.9 hoo RP 
Ge Ooh 61 641016 A 71 9-3 430.3 13.5 3. I 3 
S46: |"9 6) .9° 6 va 71 9.2 425.8 18.7 4.4 3 ae 
8!_0.| 9! 6") 9 6") 1905 7% 9.0 417.6 9.8 2.3 = 2 
3 O10 6) 9 6 a 71 9.0 417.6 13.4 3.2 I 2 
4a 6-1-1 VG 139. 6 s 7X g.0 414.1 9.6 28 4 aS 
7 61.9. 6.).9 6 ‘y 71 9.0 414.1 6.5 1.6 4 2 
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House V. House W. 
Year, Foe, Rent. | Arrears, Year. ee Rent. | Arrears. 
snes. nes Saree We C# 
1897, 2nd qr. I 9 0 Sa 1888, 4th qr. I 6276 eee 
1897, 4th qr. I Io oO se TOCOMMs oaks I 6 6 ay 
1898 : I TO. Ol donee 1890, 4th qr. I 650) |) 3x00 
1899 I Io oO oe 1891 b I Tae On\tnATaaO 
TOGO MP. 1. I I0 Oo ae 1892 . I OF6) |i TONG: 
rgor, 2nd qr. I I2 6 4 1893 I 6 6 abs, 
1902 I 12 6 oes 1894 I 7p ake} ae 
1903 I I2 6 = 1895 I 6 6 ae 
1904 I Tow Gel gees 1896 I 6 6 HEA 
1905 I I2 6| 50 oO] 1897 I 6 6 eA 
SOS aa ueai ls I 6 6 ves 
1899, 2nd qr. I 8 o eas 
1897-1905. Total arrears . . £2 10 o | 1900 . I 8 o aa 
8 aes Total possible rent. 256 1x 6 } 190L I 8 o ee 
o3 sf Loss on arrears as 1902 I 8 o a 
percentageofrent 0.97 1903 I 8 o ee 
1904 I 8 o Ao, 
1905 I 8 oO 20 


1888-1905. Total arrears . Ree Ante 
”» ” Total possible rent. 299 19 
” ” Loss on arrears as 

percentage of rent 5 


104 WEST HAM 


TABLE XVII.—Particulars of the same Houses (Total Number) 
Arranged according to Rent. 


All Wards, 3s. 6d. 


Average | Average 
Nol of Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage hie as ety 
Year. De atin 2 Half-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears Tenants at | Dwellings 
8S-| Number Rental. Year. to Rental. Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
& 
1888 22.0 13.0 200.2 18.0 9.0 3.25 7.5 
1889 13-75 13.75 125.1 Pepe 18.5 r25 1.25 
1890 12.75 Ti.5 116.0 8.6 7-4 I.0 0.75 
1891 39-5 36.0 364.1 36.4 10.0 2.25 4.0 
1892 8.75 2.75 79.6} 3.0 3.8 1.25 0.75 
1893 27.75 22.25 252.7 21.9 8.7 2.0 2.75 
1894 21.25 3.0 193.4 18.3 9.4 0.75 2.5 
1895 11.0 3.0 100. I 6.3 6.3 1.25 aS 
1896 13.0 2.0 118.3 12.6 10.7 1.0 
1897 17.0 a8 154.7 5.6) 3.6 0.5 xfs 
1898 OS I.0 68.3 353 4.8 0.25 0.25 
1899 10.25 1.0 93-3 a7 2.9 ar os 
Ig0o q25: | ae 65.0 2.9 4.5 Lo 0.5 
IgOt 4.5 | I.0 41.0 2.7 6.6 0.5 0.25 
1go2 2.0 I.0 18.2 0.2 0.2 5 
1903 3.0 1.0 27.3 0.9 353 — sae 
1904 5-75 3-25 52.4 3-4 6.5 0.5 0.5 
1905 II.o 6.0 100.1 6.8 6.8 0.75 2.0 
All Wards, 4s. 
Average | Average 
Noor Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage ies of perme oe 
Year, Dwellings Half-Houses} Yearly End of | of Arrears APaHAn ESAT hiD seo nd a 
‘| Number Rental. Year. to Rental. Quarter | at Qu ape 
Day. Day. 
1888 18.25 5.0 aoe As 4.6 1.25 1.75 
1889 16,0 3-75 166.4 Tag 7-9 0.25 0.75 
1890 44.5 16,0 462.8 29.5 6.4 3-5 7:75 
1891 25.0 4.0 260.0 10.3 4.0 1.75 4-5 
1892 25-75 0.75 267.8 13.5 5.0 0.75 2.75 
1893 64.0 31.75 665.6 73-9 III 8.25 5.25 
1894 | 143.5 96.5 1492.4 170.6 11.4 16.75 22.0 
1895 | 142.75 83.75 1484.6 199.3 13.4 13.25 10.25 
1896 | 119.25 94.25 1240.2 110.7 8.9 8.75 9-5 
1897 50.75 39.75 527.8 34.4 6.5 3.0 ins 
1898 27.5 6.75 286.0 24,8 8.7 1.75 2.0 
1899 II.O 2.0 II4.4 4.0 3-5 0,25 oe 
1900 10.25 3-5 106.6 Tes 1.4 I.0 0.25 
1901 12.75 4.25 132.6 Bus 2.6 0.75 0.75 
1902 12.0 3.0 124.8 7.9 6.3 0.5 0.75 
1903 22.0 10.5 228.8 28.1 12.3 4.0 1.75 
1904 29.25 17.0 304.2 36.4 12.0 4.5 5.0 
1905 44.0 30.25 457-6 50.1 10.9 6.25 12.75 


1 The numbers for the years are the average of the numbers in each quarter, which 
accounts or the broken numbers, as the number in each quarter varies. 


HOUSING 105 
All Wards, 4s. 6d. 


Average | Average 
me Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage' eee of Pos 
Year. D atin Half-Houses} Yearly End of | of Arrears Tenants at| Dwellings 
wel™88:!_ Number Rental. Year. | to Rental. Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
rs & 
1888 65-75 33.0 769.3 44.6 5.8 5-75 12.5 
1889 54.25 33-75 634.8 32.9 5.2 6.75 10.0 
1890 25.25 1.0 295.4 17.3 5-9 1.5 3-5 
1891 48.5 30.25 567.5 23.0 4.1 1.75 2.25 
1892 41.0 32.25 479-7 15.7 Bho 2.25 2.25 
1893 94.0 Baa 1099.8 28.5 2.6 Vas 1.75 
1894 93-25 56.25 IOgI.I 41.3 3.8 10.0 4.75 
1895 67.5 28.25 789.8 33-3 4.2 4.5 1.75 
1896 | 100.75 12.5 1178.8 69.3 5.9 I5.0 Les 
1897 | 184.5 166.75 2158.7 195.5 g.I 17.0 ie) 
1898 | 148.5 127.0 1737-5 186.9 10.8 6.25 5.0 
1899 29.25 1.75 342.2 18.3 5-3 1.25 I.0 
5 delere) 71.25 68.75 833.6 62.4 7.5 II.O 1.25 
IgOl 36.0 32.0 421.2 20.7 4.9 0.75 0.75 
1902 27.0 14.0 315.9 36.5 11.6 2.75 1.5 
1903 30. 5 12.5 356.9 45-4 12.7] 3-255 3-25 
1904 59.0 30.25 690.3 72.2 10.3 10.0 14.0 
1905 79.25 46.5 927.2 94.2 10.1 10.75} 10.25 
All Wards, 5s. 
Average | Average 
Warlor Of which Total | Arrears at|Percentage ae of Name of 
Year. | Dwellin gs Half-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears Tenants at Dewatlin es 
Number Rental. Year. to Rental. Quarter: |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
& 
1888 19.75 0.5 2506.8 19.3 7a TS 3.25 
1889 45.0 0.5 585.0 31.3 5-4 2.0 6.5 
1890 | 100.75 46.5 1309.8 IOI.0 77 6.5 6.0 
xr89r | 125.75 84.25 1634.8 igi 3.1 8.5 1.5 
1892 142.25 90.75 1849.3 54-9 3.0 I4.0 2.25 
1893 149.0 83.5 1937.0 80.7 4.2 15.0 10.0 
1894 | 175.75 86.0 2284.8 74.2 3.2 16.5 6.0 
1895 | 355-5 319.0 4621.5 108.2 2.3 25.5 25.5 
1896 255-75 208.25 3324.8 100.7 3-0 13.0 19.5 
1897 | 309.5 261.0 4023.5 95-7 2.4 10.25 1.0 
1898 | 344.25 298.75 4475-3 163.6 B77, 28.0 10.75 
1899 | 232.25 195-75 3019.3 38.8 1.3 14.0 0.5 
I9g00 | 298.25 278.75 3877.3 186.9 4.8 19.0 2.25 
Igor | 306,25 296.75 3981.3 244.0 6.1 24.5 0.5 
Ig02 | 328.25 240.5 4267.3 311.0 7.8 17.5 19.5 
1903 | 333-75 249.75 4338.8 470.4 10,8 27.25 25.5 
1904 | 494.75 353-75 6431.8 752.8 11.7 53-75 53-75 
1905 | 506.5 175-25 6584.5 903.0 13.7 45-0 44-75 


106 WEST HAM 
All Wards, 5s. 6d. 
Average | Average 
No. of Of which Total | Arrears at Percentage fgg a e-em is 
Year. Dwellings Half-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears | Penantestl D well “s i 
Number Rental, Year. | to Rental. Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
£ & 
1888 87.0 2.0 1244.1 97-0 7.8 19.5 20.25 
1889 | 132.75 2.25 1898.3 124.4 6.6 8.25 8.0 
1890 83.0 24.25 1186.9 65.6 5.5 5.25 3.5 
1891 66.75 18.75 954-5 52.0 5.4 8.25 4.0 
1892 79-75 44.25 1140.4 43.6 3.8 12.0 3-0 
1893 | 117.75 62.0 1683.8 56.3 a3 13.0 3.25 
1894 | 185.5 83.5 2652.7 79.7 3.0 25.25 3.25 
1895 361.75 277.0 5173-0 IOr.5 2.0 37-75 20.75 
| 1896 | 305.5 226.75 4368.7 86.5 2.0 28.0 24.0 
| 1897 | 479.0 429.5 6849.7 140.4 2.0 IL.5 2.0 
| 1898 | 455.5 418.25 6513.7 86.7 3 28.0 3.0 
1899 | 487.25 470.0 6967.7 77-7 I.I 45-5 2.75 
| 1900 | 482.25 461.75 6896.2 105.1 I.5 36.5 1.25 
Ig0r | 458.5 435.25 6556.7 172.1 2.6 31.0 18.25 
f 2902)|" 554-5 473-5 7929.4 299-7 3-8 36.5 20.0 
1903 | 4902.0 429.5 7007.0 472.5 6.7 41.5 30:5 
1904 | 958.25 859.5 13703.0 709.8 5-2 109.75 60.25 
1905 | 842.0 692.0 12040.6 508.2 4.2 67.0 58.0 
All Wards, 6s. 
Average | Average 
No. of Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage ae of aes of 
Year. | pwellines, alfHouses] Yearly | End of | of Arrears |-, om ERY 
SS: Number Rental. Year. |to Rental. enants at| Dwellings 
Quarter |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
A £ 
1888 153-75 0.75 2398.4 98.5 4.1 12.5 16.75 
1889 109.75 she EFIQ SE 86.9 Bek 9.5 22.0 
1890 | 155-75 1.75 2429.7 106, 8 4.4 9.5 9.75 
1891 175.0 Tey 2730.0 168.7 6.2 16.75 14.75 
1892 181.0 3.0 2823.6 161.7 Vy) 11.75 15.0 
1893 | 184.5 2.0 2878.2 147.6 5.1 16.0 9.5 
1894 ; 161.75 4.0 2523.3 106.6 4.2 10.5 8.5 
1895 | 173.5 27.25 2706.7 92.8 3.4 II.25 6.0 
1896 | 165.25 25.25 2577-9 85.9 3-3 10.5 3-75 
1897 | 154.0 35.5 2402.4 62. 2.6 4.0 1.25 
1898 | 156.0 43-5 2433.6 37-4 1.5 7-5 1.25 
1899 | 131.75 58.0 2055.3 18.7 0.9 8.75 1.5 
1900 | 149.75 93.0 2336.1 27.7 1.2 I5.0 1.25 
1901 288.25 233.0 4496.7 59.0 i3 21.75 8.75 
1902 | 370.0 315.0 5772.0 77-1 1.3 26.0 14.75 
1903 322.75 271.0 5034.9 81.3 1.6 29.5 19.75 
1904 | 696.0 637-75 10857.6 311.3 2.9 95.5 27.0 
1905 | 617.75 529.25 9636.9 326.5 3.4 53-5 46.5 


HOUSING 107 
All Wards, 6s. 6d. 


| Average | Average 
Number of |Number of 


Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage 
Year, No. of Half-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears New Empty 
Dwellings. Wigmher Rena Wane is Ren Tenants at | Dwellings 
J ; “| Quarter |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
£ rs 
1888 90.75 1533-7 51.4 3-4 6.25 9.75 
1889 98.0 1656.2 93-3 5.6 8.75 12.75 
1890 147.5 2492.8 99-7 4.0 15.25 18.75 
1891 180,25 3046.2 179.9 5-9 7.5 17.25 
1892 182.0 3075.9 223.4 Tea 27.0 17.75 
1893 260.5 4402.5 257.5 5.8 33-25 22.0 
1894 217.75 3680.0 179.4 4.9 16.25 20.75 
1895 147.25 2488.6 108,1 4.3 10.5 11.5 
1896 150.75 2547.7 IOI.9 4.0 6.75 5.25 
1897 160.5 2712.5 86,2 3.2 4.25 1.25 
1898 118.5 2002.7 58.6 2.9 2.25 2.0 
1899 84.5 1428.1 18.0 m3 5.0 0.75 
Ig00 90.5 1529.4 35.2 2.3 7-75 2.25 
IgOL 214.5 3625.1 IOI.4 2.8 18.0 16.25 
1902 252.25 4623.0 135.1 3.2 25.5 22.5 
1903 242.5 4098.3 II2.2 27 21.5 31.0 
1904 | 441.25 7457.1 257-9 3-5 51.5 64.0 
1905 296.25 5006.6 158.0 3.2 14.5 30.25 


Year. Dwellings. 


All Wards, 7s. 


No. of 


103.5 
121.25 
118.75 
227.75 
187.5 
242.0 
322.5 
288.5 
336.25 
341.75 
301.5 
249-75 
271.0 
223.0 
164.25 
181.25 
288.25 


233-75 


Average | Average 
Number of |Number of 


Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage 
Half-Houses|} Yearly End of |of Aiveaes yeh! sey 
Number Rental Year. to Rental menen iat tiene: 
: ; ‘| Quarter |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
£ £ 

1883.7 86.3 4.6 5.25 9.0 
2206.7 106.9 4.8 10.75 16.25 

2161.3 133.6 6,2 7-75 13-5 

Be: 4145.1 220.1 5.3 18.5 16.5 
1.5 3412.6 I4i.5 4.1 16.25 20.75 
ae 4404.4 219.0 4.9 24.25 18.25 

a 5869.5 240.2 4.1 33.25 22.5 

9.5 5250.7 189.7 3.6 20.25 18.5 
8.0 6119.8 195.4 3.2 18.5 17.0 
II.0 6219.9 149.2 2.4 10, 25 4.25 
g.0 5487.4 88.7 1.6 13.75 3.0 
14.25 4545-5 56.9 3 12.25 2.0 
18.25 4932.2 90.3 1.8 9-75 1.75 
20.25 4058.6 41.0 1.0 Bos 4.25 

32.75 2989.4 48.3 1.6 5-0 2.5 
58.75 3298.7 58.5 1.8 9.75 5-75 
46.25 5246.2 146.2 2.8 28.25 32.25 
36.0 4254.3 95.0 2.2 II.o 10.75 


108 


WEST HAM 


All Wards, 7s. 6d. 


Average 


Average 


Number of |Number of 


Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage . 
Year. eee Half-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears New Empey 
wellings. Nun R Tenants at} Dwellings 
umber ental, Year. to Rental. Quarter |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
& £ 
1888 20.25 ee 394.9 16.7 4.2 2.5 5-25 
1889 14.5 ace 282.8 6.9 2.4 0.5 4.5 
1890 24.5 bce 477.8 19.1 4.0 1.75 2.75 
1891 67.5 Ae 1316.3 104.7 8.0 9.0 4-75 
1892 | 116.25 os 2266.9 133-2 5.9 16.75 9-75 
1893 228.75 ee 4460.7 228.5 Sak 17.5 II.25 
1894 | 230.5 ve 4494.8 166.4 3-7 22.25 13.5 
1895 247.25 ae 4821.4 244.3 5.1 12,25 10.5 
1896 | 221.25 eas 4314.4 130.1 3.0 8.75 4.0 
1897 247.25 sa 4821.4 114.7 2.4 6.0 1.25 
1898 | 270.5 aan 5274.8 Rone I.0 6.25 2.75 
1899 | 214.0 ae 4173.0 56.5 I.4 7.0 2.5 
1900 279.75 io 5455-2 97-3 1.8 26.25 II.25 
1901 359.5 a5 7JOIO.5 196.0 2.8 26.25 19.5 
1g02 | 421.5 14.5 8219.3 157-2 1.9 20.25 II.0 
1903 552.0 9.25 10764.0 227.4 20 37.0 16.0 
1904 907.5 222.5 17696. 3 610.4 3.4 84.25 100.0 
1905 834.75 13.0 16277.7 450.5 2.8 61.25 79-75 
All Wards, 8s. 

Average | Average 
eed Nor of a which Total | Arrears at |Percentage a ae eee 
é : alf-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears : 

Dwellings. N : ‘Tenants at} Dwellings 
umber Rental. Year, | to Rental. Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
4 & 
1888 120,25 ae 2501.2 123.2 4.9 IL.5 23.75 
1889 105.75 a 2199.6 72.6 2.3 Tia 21.75 
1890 II2.0 aS 2329.6 115.4 5.0 9.0 14.75 
1891 126.0 % 2620.8 85.8 a3 8.25 3-75 
1892 95.0 Bs 1976.0 92.3 4-7 7-5 9.0 
1893 107.25 #4 2230.8 I10.9 5.0 10.75 4.75 
1894 200.5 =e 4170.4 173.6 4.2 20.5 9.75 
1895 291.5 ae 6063.6 237.4 3.9 23.75 10,25 
1896 320.0 2.0 6656.0 161.4 2.4 18.5 7.75 
1897 499.0 an 8507.2 209.0 2.5 13.25 1.5 
1898 430. 5 ds 8954.4 174.2 1.9 16.0 3-5 
1899 412.25 ane 8574.8 106.6 1.2 17.75 2a 
1g00 412.75 1.25 8585.2 83.7 1.0 17.0 3.0 
IgOL 315.5 0.25 6562.4 77-4 r2 64.75 6.0 
Igo02 230.5 0.25 4794-4 99.5 2.1 10.75 8.0 
1903 212.25 1.0 4414.8 146.9 3.3 14.25 12.5 
1904 | 221.25 4602.0 242.5 5.3 17.5 19.5 
1905 182.0 3785.6 155.6 4.1 7-5 g.0 


HOUSING 109 
All Wards, 8s. 6d. 
Average | Average 
N f Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage yoru of See of 
Year. 0. Ol |Half-Houses} Yearly End of |of Arrears PLY) 
Dwellings. NPE Rental Vern td Renter Tenants at} Dwellings 
3 : “| Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
& 4& 
1888 120.75 2668.6 71.0 7, 7.25 10.75 
1889 62.0 1370.2 31.0 23 4.5 2.25 
1890 70.0 1547.0 39.2 2.6 2s 1.5 
1891 81.5 1801.2 38.6 2.1 5-25 at 
1892 I17.5 2596.8 85.0 2h) 6.5 1.5 
1893 | 155.0 3425-5 96.9 2.8 8.75 3.0 
1894 165.75 3663.1 87.1 2.4 8.5 4.25 
1895 143.75 3176.9 90.7 2.8 OS 2.25 
1896 121.75 2690.7 76.1 2.8 12.75 1.0 
1897 153.25 3386.8 102.5 3.0 10.5 1.25 
1898 180.25 Pre 3983.5 II2.4 2.8 10.75 I.0 
1899 I75-5 1.75 3878.5 118.0 3.0 10.75 2,0 
Ig00 | 235.25 0.75 5199.0 150.6 2.9 12.25 375 
IQOL 350.75 te 7751.6 166.6 2.1 13.25 4.0 
1g02 415.5 0.25 9182.6 159.1 re7. 20.0 as 
1903 289.25 6392.4 137.9 2.2 14.25 10.0 
1904 | 427.75 9453-3 305.8 3.2 27.5 17.75 
1905 486.5 I0751.6 340.3 3.2 28.25 207s 
All Wards, 9s. 
Average | Average 
No. of |, Of which Total Arrears at |Percentage pee of Narobet of 
Year. D li Half-Houses| Yearly End of_ | of Arrears T ha D Beta 
wellngs:| Number Rental. Year, |to Rental, |/enants at} Dwellings 
Quarter |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
1888 58.5 1368.9 56.3 4.1 3-75 7.25 
1889 35.0 819.0 20.1 2.5 2.5 5.0 
1890 | 39-75 930.1 46.7 5-0 2.75 4-75 
1891 67.75 1585.4 78.5 5.0 3.25 2.5 
1892 70.0 1638.0 47.8 2.9 95 2.0 
1893 85.5 2000.7 | 71.7 3.6 6.0 2.5 
1894 | 132.75 3106. 5 64.3 2.6 IL.75 5.0 
1895 | 157.5 3685.5 66.5 1.8 6.75 1.75 
1896 | 146.5 3428.1 86.5 2.5 II.0 1.25 
1897 | 234.5 5487.3 97-9 1.8 7-75 0.5 
1898 | 253.0 5920, 2 123.5 2.1 4.25 2.5 
1899 | 229.75 5376.3 55.9 1.0 19.25 2.25 
Ig00 | 365.75 ae 8558.6 179.3 Bet 25.75 4.25 
I9OI 444.25 0.75 10395.6 | 207.6 2.0 25.0 8.0 
1902 | 401.0 oo 9383.4 249.5 2.7 23.5 15.0 
1903 | 378.25 8851.0 285.1 She) 29.0 28.75 
1904 | 296.0 6926.4 243.9 3.5 22.0 2305 
1905 | 206.5 6938.1 227.6 3.3 10.5 16.5 


IIo WEST HAM 
All Wards, 9s. 6d. 


Average | Average 


Number of} Number of 


Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage 


No. of New Empt 
Year. 4s Half-Houses| Yearly of Arrears BEY, 
Dwellings. Tenants at| Dwellings 
Number Rental. to Rental. Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
& rs 
1888 16,25 ne 401.4 6.7 17, 1.5 0.5 
1889 11.75 ha 290.2 Ar 0.5 0.25 1.5 
1890 Bis ao 86.5 3.2 Bu) 0.25 e 
1891 1.25 nee 30.9 2.9 9.4 0.25 a 
1892 2.75 ae 68,0 7-5 II.O 0.25 ee 
1893 6.5 pee 160.6 3.5 ee 0.75 0.5 
1894 15.75 one 389.0 10.9 2.8 25 0.5 
1895 32.25 oa 796.8 16.3 ; a 


All Wards, tos. 


Average | Average 
ia: oF Of which Total | Arrears at|Percentage pee ig Sumas 2 
Year, TDwvelines Half-Houses} Yearly End of | of Arrears T Bai D me. 
85! Number Rental. Year. |to Rental. |~ cnants at pail 
Quarter lat Quarter 
Day. Day. 
£ & 
1888 28.0 ae 728.0 23.4 gue 1.75 6.5 
1889 23.75 oa 617.5 9.8 1.6 0.75 3.75 
1890 46.25 eek 1202.5 32.8 2.7. I.75 3.0 
1891 48.75 =F 1267.5 22.5 1.8 3.0 0.5 
1892 60.25 a 1566.5 50.9 Bes 3.5 ras 
1893 70.5 was 1833.0 46.5 2.5 4.25 2.0 
1894 85-75 wee 2220.5 36.5 1.7 5.5 EB 
1895 | 214.0 a 5564.0 86.2 1.5 Bab 6.5 
1896 | 156.75 ae 4075.5 61.5 Tas 5.25 3-75 
1897 | 209.75 a 5453-5 93-9 17, 6.0 1.25 
1898 | 255.25 ae 6636.5 100.1 1.5 ak 3.25 
1899 | 112.25 208 2918.5 44.9 pia 9.25 75 
Igoc | 197.5 ies 5135.0 IIs.7 2.2 11.25 2.25 
I9g0o1 | 245.25 ad 6376.5 192.6 3.0 13.0 5.0 
1902 | 245.75 ve 6389.5 259.4 4.1 12.75 7-0 
1903 | 212.5 nee 5525.0 263.0 4-7 11.5 T7726 
1904 | 157.5 ts 4095.0 202.6 4.9 6.5 6.25 
1g05 | 123.75 ay 3217.5 147.4 4.6 4.5 8.0 


HOUSING 
All Wards, tos. 6d. 


Iit 


Average | Average 
Number of |Number of 


Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage 
Year. No, of Half-Houses| Yearly End of |of Arrears New ep, 
Dwellings. Numb: Rental Yv, to Rental Tenants | Dwellings 
umber ental. ear, o Rental. | 4+ Quarter |at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
Ps £ 
1888 5-25 143.3 IeE 0.8 
1889 2.0 54.6 a: ‘x: Las ACC 
1890 6.25 170.6 16.6 9.7 0.25 0.75 
1891 5-75 157.0 8.7 5.5 I.0 0.75 
1892 16.5 450.5 21.3 4.7 0.75 0.25 
1893 33.0 900.7 18,2 2.0 0.75 0.25 
1894 43.5 1187.6 21.1 1.8 2.5 0.25 
1895 67.0 1829.1 ao.2 1.8 3.75 TAG 
1896 50.0 1365.0 22.9 Ze7, 2.25 I.25 
1897 | 133.5 3644.6 62.6 7. 2.25 0.75 
1898 | 166.5 4545-5 59-4 1.3 5-75 0.25 
1899 | 259.0 7070.7 50.6 0.7 4.0 was 
1900 | 264.0 7207.2 83.4 ree) 4.0 0.5 
IgoI 229.75 6272.2 163.4 2.6 13.25 2.25 
1902 189.25 5166.5 220.8 4-3 II.o 4.5 
1903 120.5 3289.7 155.8 4.8 3.25 5.25 
1904 79.75 1931.5 95-9 4-9 2.75 2.5 
1905 59.0 1610.7 70.2 4.4 2.75 2.5 
All Wards, 11s. 
Average | Average 
Nonof Of which Total | Arrears at|Percentage peepee oe cae of 
Year. Drelines Half-Houses| Yearly End of | of Arrears Pp aansarhie elie é 
8S-| Number. Rental. Year. to Rental. Quarter at Opiate 
Day. Day. 
& & 
1888 31.25 893.8 23.6 2.6 2.0 3.0 
1889 24.75 707.9 16. 273 I.0 0.5 
1890 33.0 943.8 21.5 2.3 175 3.5 
1891 18.75 536.3 12.5 2.3 1.0 0.5 
1892 22.5 643.5 19.7 ane 0.5 0.25 
1893 25.75 736.5 18.6 2.5 0.75 1.5 
1894 25.75 736.5 19.5 2.6 r.6 0.5 
1895 | 112.75 3224.7 30.5 0.9 0.25 2.25 
1896 | 115.5 3303-3 43.8 1.3 3.0 2.5 
1897 | 122.0 3489.2 38.3 Tet 2.75 1.0 
1898 | 136.5 3903-9 37.6 0.9 2°75 0.25 
1899 | 164.75 1851.9 49.5 | 27 9-75 0.25 
Ig00 | 193.0 5519.8 58.6 rieh 8.0 0.5 
Igor | 199.25 5698.6 59.1 1,0 7:5 2.5 
1902 | 203.75 5827.3 88.9 1.4 5-25 3.25 
1903 | 173-5 4962.1 85.4 | ° 17 5-5 2.75 
1904 76.5 2187.9 ALL = | 1.9 3.5 3.25 
1905 69.0 1973:4 59-7 3-0 4.0 3-0 
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All Wards, 11s. 6d. 


Average | Average 
Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage Number of |Number of 
y No. of = New Empty 
ear. . Half-Houses|} Yearly End of |of Arrears F 
Dwellings. Number Rental Wear <a ants Tenants at | Dwellings 
‘ . ‘| Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
& & 
1888 3.0 89.7 Tay: 1.9 0.25 
1889 B75 112.1 3.5 che 
1890 3.0 tes 89.7 Pee 1.3 Sea 
1891 4.0 ase 119.6 3.4 2.8 0.25 
1892 4.75 “ise 142.0 3.0 Poet 0.25 “ae 
1893 4.75 GD 142.0 1.2 0.8 0.25 0.25 
1894 2.0 59.8 Bac ine 
1895 bg aes Soe 
1896 5 ibs ie Be ies 
1897 3.25 a 97-2 4.4 4.5 mae 
1898 2.25 a 67.3 0.6 0.9 I.0 ies 
1899 10.0 aD 299.0 9-7 352 nigel 0.5 
1900 24.0 De3 717.6 8.3 I2 1.75 1.25 
IgOI 83.5 ei 2496.7 20.5, 0.8 6.0 1.25 
1go2 | 112.75 nae 3371.2 45-6 3 7-5 1.5 
1903 10.5 oF 314.0 22.7 7.2 ao ee 
1904 49.25 aa 1487.5 47.5 3.2 2.5 0.25 
1905 44.25 Bs 1323.1 22.3 E77. Le 1.0 
All Wards, 12s. 
Average | Average 
No. of |,,Of which Total | Arrears at |Percentage aes of Sees of 
Year. Heetlings Half-Houses| Yearly End of j|of Arrears Tenant D ai y 
85:| Number Rental. Year. to Rental, nants/at) wens? 
Quarter | at Quarter 
Day. Day. 
£ 
1888 I1.0 sea 343.2 £ 2.2 : 0.25 
1889 11.75 Se 366.6 8.4 2.3 0.25 0.25 
1890 18.5 ee 577-2 41.5 rack 0.75 0.75 
1891 18.0 aca 561.6 27.2 4.8 rs 
1892 24.5 aes 764.4 45.6 6.0 TS r.5 
1893 | 38.25 oa 1193.4 53-6 4.5 3-25 2.25 
1894 43-5 ale 1357-2 24.6 1.8 0.75 Tas 
1895 39.5 sts 1232.4 Ti. 0.9 0.75 0.25 
1896 39.5 Res 1232.4 30.5 2.5 1.0 es 
1897 46.75 ane 1458.6 17.0 1 25 0.5 
1898 41.25 507 1287.0 17.6 1.4 2.5 pa 
1899 38.5 5a 1201.2 16.8 1.4 2.0 0.25 
Ig00 | 124.25 on 3876.6 38.7 1.0 8.25 0.25 
Igo 80.75 ae 2519.6 23.5 0.9 1.75 2.25 
1902 Teg a00 2426.0 49.0 2.0 4.0 0.75 
I903 | 122.25 se 3814.2 65.1 1.7 5-75 5.0 
1904 76.0 cot 2371.2 Tihs] 3-3 3-75 2.75 
1905 34.0 bt 1060, 8 8.9 0.8 0.25 2.5 


CHAPTER? 'V 


Good Management Desirable—Derelict Houses—Importance of Showing 
Consideration to Tenants—Evils of Subletting—Corporation Housing 
Schemes—Private Attempt at Improving Housing Conditions. 


Ir will readily be understood that where houses have been 
constructed under the circumstances described in a former 
chapter, and where their ownership is in many hands, the 
task of the agents who have to keep them in a habitable 
condition, and to find and retain regularly paying tenants, is 
not always an easy one. There is generally a downward 
tendency in a street or a district which belongs to a number 
of small landlords. Many of the owners will be residents at 
a distance or men of limited education and means, and will 
regard their property only as a source of immediate profit. 
Such men do not realise that from commercial as well as 
other points of view, houses should be kept in good repair, 
and water-taps, conveniences for washing, and facilities for 
removing refuse should be provided. A good tenant will take 
the first opportunity to leave a house in which the accom- 
modation is not adapted to his practical needs, or which is 
falling into decay ; and people who might remain good tenants 
in a convenient house are apt to degenerate into carelessness 
if the preservation of the decencies involves an abnormal 
amount of labour. A right standard can only be maintained 
in security where a competent agent has a free hand over a 
sufficiently large area to control the immediate neighbourhood 
and outlook of his houses. One of his greatest hindrances 
is the presence of some other landlord’s derelict house next 
door or over the way. 

Many of the empty houses in certain areas are “derelict”; 
the owners do not think it worth while to put them in the 
state of repair which would attract decent tenants, and are no 
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longer attempting to let them. A certain number have been 
closed by the Medical Officer of Health, and in these cases 
the lender is often in possession. The usual history is this: 
the builder has borrowed nearly as much as the houses 
are worth; he manages the property badly, succeeds in 
obtaining little or no rent and pays no interest. At length 
the lender enters into possession and proceeds to put the 
houses up to auction. In some cases they are sold, and the 
mortgage is paid off; but occasionally they do not fetch the 
reserve price put on them by the lender, and he repairs 
and tries to let them himself, with the result that very often 
they remain empty on his hands through his want of skill in 
house management. Being unable to sell, all he can do is 
to appropriate any rents which come in, and make such 
repairs as are “reasonable” on behalf of the borrower, who 

cannot repay him. He does not want to spend money on — 
another man’s property, and finally lets the houses become 
derelict. It would be difficult to exaggerate the degrading effect 
which such houses have on their neighbourhood ; two or three 
will lower the character of a whole street, for no self-respecting 
tenant wishes to live opposite or next door to houses which 
are in a filthy condition, with broken windows, or from which 
both windows and frames have been removed. Two streets 
in which there are several “derelict” houses will serve as 
examples of the details which this word covers. 

In street A many of the houses were closed, and their 
doors and windows boarded up. In some cases half the 
house was let, while the other half was empty and in a state 
of complete dilapidation. The paper and plaster of some 
were peeling off the walls and ceiling, and the kitchen ranges 
were broken. At the time of our visit the palings separating 
the yards behind from the yards of the next street had been 
removed, presumably for firewood; so that instead of yards 
and gardens, a large neglected open space lay between the 
two streets. Several of these houses were for sale. The 
notice advertised them as “well let weekly property in 
excellent position and all in good repair.” Such as had 
tenants were let at 6s. for a whole, and 3s. for a half house. 
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Street B consists of small five-roomed houses in which 
kitchen and wash-house are combined. The middle room 
downstairs is lighted by a half-glazed door into the kitchen, 
the window of which is some eight feet from a blank wall. 
Some of the houses seem to be subsiding into the marsh on 
which they are built. In one, which was entered at a venture, 
the ceilings were parting company with the walls, and upstairs 
the walls were so cracked that it was possible to see from one 
bedroom into the other. Pools of water were standing in the 
kitchen. This house was advertised as “to let” at 5s. 6d. 
per week. 

It is admitted that houses become derelict through bad 
management. Agents state that it is possible, even in poor 
neighbourhoods, to find tenants who pay with fair regularity 
if the houses are well managed; but that it is necessary to 
choose carefully, and often to wait for a time. If, however, 
the owners will not do repairs, they can only attract a 
shifting class of tenant, and the property depreciates. 

In both the old and the newer houses the periods of 
painting and papering within and without vary with the land- 
lord’s standard; but, unless the ground landlord brings 
pressure to bear, neglect is common. The wood-work is 
frequently infested with vermin. When a house is re-let, the 
landlord repapers the walls if it is required, but he does not 
make a definite attempt to exterminate vermin unless he 
expects a tenant of a distinctly superior class. A painter and 
decorator who has been concerned with a large number of 
houses in the borough for about twenty years asserts that it 
is not a common practice to strip the walls before repapering. 
He has seen as many as ten layers of paper, and says that it 
is common to find as many as six. It is also said that the 
paint inside the house is usually expected to last for twenty 
years. 

An instance of the results of good management is to be 
seen in the history of a certain property inhabited by tenants 
of a casual type. It was bought at a moderate price and put 
into the hands of a good agent. This man, as the owner 
refused to undertake any large expenditure on repairs, began 
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by putting one or two houses into good order, with the 
intention of attracting people of a better class. He then 
spent the increased takings on further repairs and ejected 
irregular tenants, gradually raising the level of the whole 
street. The mere eviction of the less regular tenants cannot 
be the final way of meeting the housing needs of a population 
consisting largely of casual workers; but it serves to some 
extent to sift the classes and to set a standard to which the 
more hopeful of the poorer class may by good management 
be helped to conform. Houses inhabited by the most casual 
tenants cannot be kept at their best without more and better 
supervision than the ordinary landlord or agent is prepared to 
give. Further reference will be made to this question in the 
closing chapter of the section. 

The loss from arrears and empty houses is often very 
heavy, especially in the case of badly managed property. 
Agents, however, who keep their property in good order 
may expect to have fewer empty houses. A _ successful 
agent will reduce loss from this cause by a careful choice 
of tenants who will be likely to stay, and by a judicious 
reduction of rents in times of pressure. 

The reduction of rents in individual cases and over 
particular areas in times of trade depression is, of course, one 
of the most difficult questions with which an agent has to 
deal. His own opinion of what is best must often give way 
to his employer’s wishes. The best agents are agreed that 
temporary reduction of rents undoubtedly pays in the long 
run, but they find it difficult to persuade the absentee owner 
that it is advisable to forego for a time the profit he expects, 
and so to keep or attract regularly paying tenants. To this is 
due the striking fact that the nominal rent of a six-roomed 
house in bad repair and in wretched surroundings is often 
only 6d. a week less than that of a good house with the same 
accommodation in a respectable neighbourhood. 

Where agents own property themselves and have a free 
hand in dealing with that of their clients, many cases were 
reported in which the rent of a good tenant had been lowered 
to meet special circumstances ; and there was no doubt from 
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the instances given by agents that such sacrifices, are on 
merely financial grounds, justified by the results. Moreover, 
respectable working men, who have fallen on hard times, have 
stated that some consideration on the part of the agent would — 
have made the difference between their staying in houses 
where they had been for a long time, and shifting into cheaper 
quarters with fewer rooms or in a worse street. 

The practice of agents in dealing with arrears also varies. 
One agent, dealing with better-class cottage property in the 
poorer districts, told us that he found it necessary to allow 
every one of his tenants at one time or another to fall into 
arrears. Some agents, on the other hand, will put in brokers 
if the rent be owing for a week or two, even where the tenant 
is of long standing. This practice is to be deprecated on 
general grounds, and can only be justified from a purely 
financial standpoint, if there is a great demand for the houses. 
At the present time the supply of cottage property in West 
Ham is somewhat in excess of requirements, but the plan 
is adopted with apparent financial success in dealing with 
superior flats intended for clerks and others of a similar 
class, for this kind of accommodation is in active demand. 

Another important question for the agent is whether or 
not to allow subletting. Some will let half-houses them- 
selves, collecting the rent separately from the tenant of each 
half; others prefer that the tenant should sublet. In the 
latter case, it is supposed that a tenant who undertakes the 
responsibility of a whole house is likely to be a substantial 
person, and to choose his sub-tenants carefully; and he is 
sometimes given a slight reduction of rent as compensation 
for the trouble of subletting. 

It is obvious that the second method saves the agent 
trouble and expense provided he secures reliable tenants ; 
but in this he is not always successful, and, whatever his 
nominal regulations may be, subletting has a tendency to 
lead to overcrowding. 

Agents who are particular about their tenants not only 
ask for references and look at previous rent books, but visit 
applicants at home to measure their prosperity ; some also 
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require a printed form to be filled up. Such precautions 
are found desirable, because references and rent books can 
be borrowed from accommodating neighbours. 

It is noticeable that in better neighbourhoods, and for the 
more reliable tenants, expenses of management are less. In 
such cases the rents are collected only once a week, whereas 
in the worst neighbourhoods the collector calls daily on 
tenants who are in arrears. 

The form of management which has least to recommend 
it is that known as “farming” a property. A whole estate or 
road is let by the landlord at a yearly rent to an agent who 
has the entire management, and makes as much as he can 
out of it. Where this is done, it is usually because control 
- has been lax, and the owner has grown tired of repairing and 
supervision. The term of letting to a house farmer is usually ~ 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, and often, if the property 
is leasehold, the residue of the lease. 


Little effort has been made to provide model housing 
accommodation for the working classes in West Ham. The 
Corporation possesses five estates of artisans’ dwellings. The 
first, built in 1899, are 27 double tenement houses of two 
types. There are 10 of the first type, in which the accom- 
modation consists of 3 rooms, wash-house and larder, the 
ground floor letting at 6s. and the upper floor, which has one 
room of a larger size, at 6s. 6d. There are 17 houses of 
the second type. The ground floor flats are arranged like 
those of the first type, but are larger, and let at 6s. od. per 
week. The flats upstairs have a small extra bedroom and 
let at 7s. 3d. per week. The cost of land and houses, 
£14,879 12s. r1d., was met by a loan of £15,536 at 
3% per cent., repayable in 40 years by way of annuity. The 
deficiency for the year ending March 1906 was £318 8s. 8d., 
the total charge on the rates up to that date amounting to 
LURPOeE Ge 70), 

The second estate has 45 double tenement houses. On 
the ground floor, 3 rooms and a wash-house, with bath and 
larder, let at 7s. 6d. per week, while the upper flat, which 
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has a small extra bedroom, lets at 8s. The loan of £27,230 
is repayable on the same terms as the former loan. The 
loss for the years ending March 1906 was £450 14s. 5d., 
the total charge on the rates up to that time being 
£1881 19s. rod. 

The third estate consists of 4o double tenement houses. 
The ground floor flats have 2 rooms and a wash-house, with 
a bath, and are let at 6s. per week; the upper flats have an 
extra bedroom and are let at 6s. 6d. The cost of the land 
and building was £19,221, which was met by a loan of 
£19,221 on the usual terms. The loss for the year ending 
March 1906 was £257 11s. 1d., and the total charge on the 
rates up to that time £484 7s, 11d. 

The fourth estate comprises 36 double tenement houses. 
The lower flats, containing 2 rooms, with a wash-house and 
bath, are let at 5s. 6d.; the upper, with a second bedroom, 
at 6s. 6d. The cost of land and houses was £16,049, met 
by a loan of £17,273 on the same terms as the former 
loan. The deficiency for the year ending March 1906 
was {£441 16s. 4d., the total charge on the rates being 
PLOT 2) EOS. 110. 

On the fifth estate there are 47 double tenement houses 
and 11 single houses. In the former the ground-floor flats, 
containing 3 bedrooms, wash-house with a bath, and larder, 
are let at 8s. per week. In the upper flats one room is 
larger, and they are let at 8s. 6d. per week. The single 
houses contain 5 rooms, a wash-house with bath, and a 
larder, and are let at 12s. per week. The cost, exclusive of 
the land, which is rented on a 99 years’ lease, was £27,454. 
A loan of £27,000 was raised to meet the expense on the 
same terms. The deficiency from March 1905-6 was 
£257 tis. 1d., the total charge on the rates up to March 
1906 being £484 7s. 11d. 

Thus in the year ending March 1906 the cost to the 
rates was £1845 os. 9d., while the total charge since the 
houses were built amounts to £5258 7s. 4d. The total loan 
raised is £106,260, of which £4726 5s. has been paid off. 

The houses are well built and well designed, and are 
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distinctly better than the bulk of the surrounding property. 
The flats are completely self-contained, having separate front 
doors under one porch; the yards are divided, and there 
is an outside staircase to the upper flat. They are kept 
in good order by caretakers who are responsible to the 
Corporation, and are able to repair, paper, paint, &c. 

It would seem that one of the main reasons of the 
deficiency is the high rate of interest at which the money 
was borrowed, and the short term of years allowed for its 
repayment. The metropolitan boroughs have the advantage 
of borrowing from the London County Council at 34 for a 
term of sixty years. The saving per annum on a term of sixty 
years as compared with forty is 14s. per f100. In the 
case of West Ham, where the total outlay was £94,000 on 
buildings and {£10,200 on land, £630 would have been 
saved. The Local Government Board sometimes allows a 
term of eighty years for land. The term allowed in West 
Ham was fifty years. If the longer term had been allowed 
a saving of a further £56 would have been effected. 

Of these five estates of artisan dwellings, two were built 
by the Council’s Works Department employing direct labour, 
two by private firms under ordinary contract conditions, and 
one by a private contractor under the supervision of the 
borough engineer. As the rooms in the houses on each 
estate are not equal in size, an exact comparison is not 
possible. The average cost per room’ for erection is given 
as £54 Ios. and £62 2s. by the Works Department, £56 7s. 
each for both estates by contractors, and {£60 gs. for con- 
tractor with borough engineer’s supervision. The average 
cost of land per room was £9 17s. in two estates, £8 gs. on 
the third, and £8 16s. on the fourth. No estimate is made 
in the case of the fifth estate, as the land is leasehold. 

Besides these estates the Council owns two sites for 
artisans’ dwellings, one of 13 acres and ro poles, the other 
of 10 acres, for the purchase of which £16,300 was borrowed 
for forty years at 34 per cent. The annual charges come to 


1 Tn these calculations the wash-house is counted as a room, 
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£760 5s. Neither of these sites is yet built upon, nor is 
any proposal to build under consideration. 

The following tables show the expenditure on the various 
Corporation properties expressed as percentages of the possible 
rent :— 


CORPORATION HOUSING. 


Bethell Avenue. 


z Rates, Taxes, | cen py Wome f : ; Capital 3 
Year. ie ae Repairs. R a Sundries. Criver Deficit. 
1900-1 20a 4.6 iy? 1.4. 70.7 brig 
IQOI-—2 29.5 20.8 3.0 1.4 71.0 2 Nei 
1902-3 28.4 19.8 Te5 1.5 73.8 25.0 
1903-4 26.8 6.4 1.3 2.6 72.5 9.6 
1904-5 26.2 16.7 3.0 3.2 7523 24.4 
1905-6 27.9 12.3 5-3 3-3 84.9 33-7 
Corporation Street. 
Rates, Taxes, : Loss of | j Capital : 
Year. Insurance. | Repairs. ee | Sundries. Charges. Deficit. 
/ 1901-2 ah tes dee | Se Be 
1902-3 25.2 5.4 24.2 | ea 67.8 25.7 
1903-4 24.9 10.3 13.8 | B53 66.6 18.9 
1904-5 Piss} 9.2 Tide | 2-0 67.8 16.4 
1905-6 | 24.9 4.4 23.2 | 3.8 67.8 24.1 
| 
Wise Road. 
Rates, T : Li f 5 i : 
Year, eee Repairs. Rene Sundries. cae. Deficit. 
1903-4 46.7 2.6 2G. 5-5 82.3 39.8 
1904-5 38.1 4-3 4-4 3.6 53-2 3.6 
1905-6 39.8 8.3 4.9 4.2 R352 10.9 
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Eve Road. 
| f | | Capital 
Year. oteaoe te Repairs. | peeks Sundries. | Charess Deficit. 
| } 
= 
| 
1903-4 21.0 eee wip cee 3.1 64.0 14.9 
1904-5 26.6 3.9 | 7.9 24 66.4 8.2 
} | 
1905-6 25.6 10.7 20.7 4.6 66.4 28.0 
Invicta Road. 
| Rates, Taxes. 2 Loss of | | Capital 3 
Year. Tacceirre: Repairs. tee sae Sundries. | Charges. Deficit. 
pho Se | -— | = 
1903-4 24.8 7.6 9.7 oF | 762 25.0 
| 
1904-5 18.8 | 9.0 41.6 3.0 . 70.8 43.2 
| | 
1905-6 22.4 13.4 26.4 4.5 72.5 39.2 


The expenditure on the property treated 


follows :— 
| | | 
a Rates, Taxes, . Loss of | . Capital : 
mean, Insurance, | Repairs Rent. | — Charges. Deficit. 
| 
1900-1 21.5 4.6 12 1.4 70.7 ai 
IQOI-2 29.5 20.8 3.0 1.4 71.0 25.7 
1902-3 26.8 12.6. | 42:6 2.3 ts 70.8 25.4 
| 1903-4 28.8 57 | Tals 4.2 72.3 21.6 
1904-5 27.0 $6: Sh 136 3.2 66.7 19.2 
1905-0 28.1 9.9 | 16.1 4.1 69.0 27.2 
i i 


It is interesting to compare the above table with a similar 
statement concerning five estates of cottage properties be- 
longing to the London County Council. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKING-CLASS HOUSES, 


Combined Percentages.' 1905-1906. 


| Capital 
Charges. 


Loss of 
Rent. 


Rates, Taxes, 


Sundries. 
Insurance. 


Repairs. Deficit. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
21,2 12.3 8.0 565 59.2 62 


The only private attempt to improve the conditions of 
housing in West Ham which has come before the notice of 
the writers of the report was made in one of the streets of the 
Broadway Ward. The area chosen consisted of four large 
blocks of houses with three floors and a basement. They had 
been condemned by the sanitary authority, and it is said 
that they had mostly been let in single rooms, that they were 
overcrowded and squalid, and that people were found sleeping 
on staircases and in passages. In igor they were bought 
leasehold for £2250, the ground rent being 4161 tos. 
£1000 was spent in alterations and initial repairs. The 
wash-houses, which were formerly on the roof, were removed 
to the rooms in the basement which had been condemned as 
living-rooms. On each floor sets of two and three rooms were 
made, and doors constructed to make the flats self-contained. 
Windows were added; dust-shoots and coal-bins were re- 
moved from the passages; sanitary arrangements were 
improved, and a more convenient and wholesome water 
supply was installed. Sculleries were not provided, but 
sinks were put in the kitchens. The rents charged are about 
the same as those in neighbouring streets—namely, for the 
basement, 3s. 6d. and 4s. for two rooms, and 4s. 6d. for three 
rooms; on the ground floor, 4s. 6d. and 5s. for two rooms, 
5s. and 5s. 6d. for three rooms, and 6s. for front flats; on 
the first floor, 6s. and 6s. 6d. for three rooms, and 5s. 6d. 
for flats at the back; on the second floor, two rooms for 


1 Excluding the Norbury Estate, for which particulars were not obtainable, 
g ) P 
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4s. 6d. and 5s., and three smaller rooms for 4s. 6d. The 
collection of rents and the letting of the sets of rooms was 
entrusted to a lady who had been trained by Miss Octavia Hill. 
The total possible rent is £624 per annum, and the average 
loss from unlet tenements has been £240 a year, and from 
arrears £14 a year. The rule is that if tenants are in arrears 
with the rent for two weeks a notice is served, but owing to 
the difficulty of letting this has not been carried out. The 
average annual expenditure in repairs has been £40, and the 
total annual expenses, covering ground rent, rates, taxes, 
insurance, repairs, &c., are about £336. The reasons for 
the large loss from unlet tenements are that the administra- 
tion is strict in comparison with what is usual in the neigh- 
bourhood, considerable care being taken to ensure good 
tenants, and that the general character of the street is poor,- 
the other houses in it being of a lower type. Moreover, there 
are no gardens or large spaces in which to dry clothes, and 
these advantages may be obtained at the same rent a short 
distance further east in a neighbourhood more attractive to 
the better class of tenant. The owner of the houses had 
expected that this effort would raise the whole level of the 
street, but, as already pointed out, it is the worst houses in 
a street that do most to set its general character ; and even 
if a larger bulk of property had been acquired and the scheme 
had been tried over a longer period, the excessive ground rent 
would have greatly lessened the chances of success, It will 
be noticed that at twenty-five years’ purchase the ground 
rent is worth £4037 Ios., and the price of the houses was 
a little over half this amount. 


CHAPTER Vi 


Defects of Housing—Difficulty of Obtaining Closing and Demolition 
Orders—Discussion of Suggested Administrative Reforms—Camber- 
well and Kensington Schemes. 


West Ham as a whole is at present far from suffering 
from “house famine.” But while there are empty houses, 
and the number of them (though not of empty flats) is in- 
creasing, the overcrowding, and the fact that it too is increasing, 
must always be borne in mind. Other unsatisfactory features 
of the housing which have been described are the bad con- 
dition of the houses, and the want of separate conveniences 
where several families live under one roof. 

It is generally admitted that a large proportion of the 
houses built not only during the periods of greatest activity 
in the building trade, but throughout the last twenty years, 
have not stood the wear and tear of time. No doubt defective 
construction may partly account for their state. The neglect 
of owners to repair, and of landlords to insist on the obser- 
vance of clauses in the lease providing for repairing and 
repainting is said to be largely due to the worthless character 
of the property, which does not repay expenditure. If this 
is the case, the only remedy is to pull the house down ; but 
in the crowded districts there is little inducement to do this 
with a view to rebuilding. Only certain types of new houses 
are in demand, and they are to be had in good neighbourhoods. 
On the other hand, empty houses, under a system of com- 
pounding, may avoid direct rating which would act as an 
inducement to put them to profitable use. Demolition is 
not usually undertaken for purely disinterested reasons, and 
thus it happens that houses are left standing in a dilapidated 
state. 

Under the Housing Act of 1903 the powers with 
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reference to closing and demolishing houses have been 
increased. If, in the opinion of the local authority, any 
dwelling-house is not reasonably capable of being made 
fit for human habitation, or is in such a state that the 
occupation thereof should be immediately discontinued, a 
summons may be applied for, and a closing order may be 
granted forthwith. The local authority, when they demolish 
a house and sell the materials, recover the deficiency from the 
owner either as a civil debt or under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act which relates to improvement expenses. 

It is urged that what is wanted is that Councils should 
make their own closing orders, as the City of Edinburgh’ 
does; and on the other hand it has been suggested as a 
reason for not increasing local powers that builders and other 
interested persons would be led to seek election to the Councils 
to hinder the administration of the law. But this danger— 
in some cases it might be said this evil—already exists, and 
supplies an argument for stronger central control. With 
power to make their own orders, Councils disposed for reform 
could do the work with greater certainty and speed, and those 
which prefer to be inactive would not be more so than they 
already are.” 

In this connection it is worth while to consider an 
administrative change which finds advocates, viz., the placing 
of the Medical Officer of Health in a position where he would 
be independent of local interests. It was suggested by several 
witnesses who gave evidence before the Select Committee on 
Housing that the Medical Officer should only be removable 
from office with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and the suggestion was adopted by the Committee in their 
report. They quote with approval a memorandum on the 
subject by Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, M.P., in which he suggests 


1 After the issue of an official certificate to the effect that repair is impossible and 
a house must be closed, appeals against a closing order come before the Corporation in 
open court. The Town Council is represented on the court by its Health Com- 
mittee. The court has power to inspect the property and over-rule objections to 
the making of a closing order. 

2 The personnel of the West Ham Borough Council at the present time consists 


of 7 business men, 2 solicitors, 7 artisans, 13 tradesmen, 5 representatives of trade 
unions, settlements, &c., 14 builders, &c. 
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that sanitary officers should, like policemen, have power to 
act without the specific authority of the body which appoints 
them, They should, he thought, be empowered to take 
proceedings on their own initiative, and in the event of their 
neglect it should be open to the Local Government Board, 
on the representation of any ratepayer, to investigate their 
conduct, and if necessary to dismiss them by sealed order in 
the same way in which the Board may at present order the 
dismissal of a Poor Law official who fails in his duty. The 
latter part of this proposal is open to the objection often made 
to leaving the efficiency of administration to be checked by 
the common informer. If the Medical Officer becomes 
partly a State official, the necessity for an active supervision 
of his work by the State department seems to follow. 

But the closing order, however obtained, and the powers 
under the Public Health Act cannot be regarded as giving a 
sufficient public control over the condition of house property. 
Closing and demolition ought only to be a last resource. 
Clearly it would be best that houses should be kept con- 
tinuously in repair and habitable.2. The power to call on the 
owner to abate a nuisance does not answer the purpose. It 
comes too late or may not apply at all, for a house may 
become dirty, unsightly, and dilapidated, without being 
technically a nuisance. It is urged, first, that the public 
authority should be able to enforce repair as well as sani- 
tation; and secondly (according to the proposal of the 
London County Council in 1900), that the /reeholder should 
be made responsible for both, by throwing on him the 
duty of making the owner carry out the repairing clauses in 


1 It has also been pointed out that in many rural districts the Medical Officer is a 
general practitioner, who gives only part of his time to the work and does not compare 
favourably with the Medical Officers of the large towns under present conditions. It 
might not always be desirable to give such an official greater fixity of tenure. 

2 «*Nuisances may be suppressed and defects made good as they occur without any 
question of demolition arising at all. If medical officers and inspectors of nuisances 
had carried out the existing law in bringing the facts before the owners from time to 
time by notices and summonses, much could have been done to prevent houses getting 
into a state of disrepair. By strict supervision, houses gradually falling into an 
insanitary condition might at slight cost be made habitable in the early stages. This 
in turn would pay the owners of the property, because repairs carried out regularly can 
be done at small cost, whereas neglect entails considerable outlay at the best, and the 
demolition order at the worst.”—Report of the Select Committee on Housing. 
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leases and taking all other necessary steps to make the 
working-class houses on his property fit for human habitation.’ 
The London County Council further recommended that 
“where an official representation under the Act had declared 
that dwelling-houses were not fit for human habitation, the 
freeholder should have the power to re-enter into possession, 
subject to the obligation to rebuild working-class dwellings 
upon the site ; and that, if he elected not to do this, the local 
authority should be empowered to take possession under the 
same obligation.” In criticism of this last proposal, it is 
suggested that the decision as to what class of building should 
be put up on the site, or what other use should be made of 
the land, would come under the powers of Town Planning 
which it is desired to give to local authorities ;? and that it 
would be a mistake for Parliament to lay down a universal — 
rule. 

An attempt to throw responsibility for repair as well as sani- 
tation on the owner has been made in the Housing Act, 1890, 
sec. 75. It is there laid down that there shall be an implied 
condition that houses let for working-class occupation shall be 
at the commencement of the holding in all respects reasonably 
fit for human habitation. But the operation of this section 
of the Act is limited to houses let at a rent below £20 in 
London, below {£13 in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and below £8 elsewhere. Probably no house in 
West Ham comes under this provision, which is therefore 
practically inoperative. 

The responsibility of the /freeholder would be an innovation, 
and there would be large arrears of repair to make up. It is 
suggested, therefore, that ten years should be allowed to pass 
between the time of legislation and the imposition of the new 
liability. 

1 Expenditure on repairs depends a good deal on the tenant’s habits, and as a 
means of enabling the owner to enlist his tenant’s interest and help in the management 
and good condition of the house, Mr. W. Thompson advocates the separation of the 
items of rent proper, rates, and repairs in the sum charged for rent. A separate repairs 
rental of Io per cent. should, he thinks, enable the owner to keep the house in good 


condition with the tenant’s co-operation, and leave enough margin to return something 
when the expenditure for repairs was low—in fact, a bonus on careful tenanc 


2 The essence of this proposal is that no building would be all : 
accordance with a scheme approved by the local author, RRO ES, Eee 
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As to the price of compulsory purchase by the local 
authority, the London County Council proposal laid it down 
‘that this should be the market value of the land only. The 
arbitration provisions of the Housing Act look well on paper. 
If the dwelling-house is unfit and not reasonably capable of 
being fitted for human habitation, the statutory price is the 
value of the land and of the materials of the buildings on it. 
But complaint is made that in practice the awards impose too 
high a price on the local authority and saddle the cleared 
area with heavy rents. 

A serious attempt to enforce repair would involve much 
more systematic inspection than is made at present. It has 
been repeatedly urged that for any effective reform of housing, 
a compulsory house-to-house inspection and a local register 
of house accommodation are necessary. The attempt to 
induce the local authority to make a complete inspection of 
the neighbourhood under its care is of course not a new one. 
The Public Health Act of 1875 (sec. 92) provides that it shall 
be the duty of every local authority to cause to be made from 
time to time inspection of their district with a view to ascer- 
taining what nuisances exist, calling for abatement under the 
powers of the Act, in order to abate them ; and though inspec- 
tion of every house is not enjoined, it is difficult to see how 
the obligation can be effectively carried out without it. The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, makes the duty 
more precise. Under that Act the object of the prescribed 
inspection of the district is to ascertain ‘“ whether any dwelling- 
house therein” is so dangerous or injurious to health as to be 
unfit for habitation; and this applies to any house, whether 
occupied or not. But it is a matter of common knowledge 
that regular and complete inspection is not carried out by the 
Councils, and that the Local Government Board can bring 
nothing stronger to bear than powers of persuasion and 
inquiry. Indeed, the conviction that Councils do not carry 
out the law, and that while the Local Government Board has 
not the power to make them do so, it does not show great 
energy in the use of such powers as it possesses, have led to 
the demand for a new department of the Board, analogous to 
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the Commission to be appointed under the Small Holdings 
Bill, and with some power to enforce the observance of the 
law by local authorities." 

The Housing Deputation received by the Prime Minister 
on 6th November 1906, asked that compulsory house-to-house 
inspection should be made by every local authority, and that 
a register of houses should be kept and renewed periodically, 
showing in respect of every dwelling the size, number, and 
rents of rooms, the light and air space, the sanitary accom- 
modation and the state of repair, with the name of the owner 
of the site and buildings. It has been suggested that such 
inspections should be made every five years. 

A very similar recommendation for rural districts was 
made by the Select Committee on Housing. As “a new 
item of administrative machinery to which they attached the. 
greatest importance,” they recommended the registration of 
every house and tenement below a specified value, the register 
to give the names of owner, occupier, and freeholder, the 
number and description of rooms and offices, the number, 
age, and sex of the inmates, the sanitary condition, state of 
repair, water supply, and rateable value of the house, with 
the number of rooms let in lodgings and of lodgers. A re- 
survey by the County Council every five years was part of the 
proposal. 

In addition to this they recommended that all owners of 
property should be required to fill in and return every year a 
form containing a declaration as to the state of their property 
as to repair and sanitation. Such a return would be in some 
respects comparable with the elaborate register required to be 
kept in a factory or workshop, in which the failure to make a 
required entry is admissible as prima facie evidence that the 


1 The Staff of the Public Health Department consists of— 
(2) Twelve Inspectors of Nuisances, who are each responsible for a district con- 
sisting roughly of a twelfth of the borough. 


¥ (2) One Food Inspector, chiefly appointed to carry out Sale of Food and Drugs 
cts. 


_(c) One Inspector under Shop Hours Act, who also has the duty of noting smoke 
nuisances. 

(a) One Inspector charged with the collection of house refuse. 

(e) Three women Sanitary Inspectors, one of whom devotes her 


lf chi 
inspection under the Factory and Workshop Act. et ee 
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legal provision has not been observed. These entries, in the 
case of a factory, include a statement that lime-washing or 
painting has been done at the required intervals, and, in the 
case of house property, would give information, to be checked 
by inspection, as to the carrying out of the covenants of the 
lease relating to repainting, &c. 

The quinquennial survey suggested would be of use in 
finding out overcrowded spots by ascertaining the number of 
tenements and of persons living in them. We have not 
attempted to make any statement of present overcrowding, 
even by way of specimen, in this report. Experience shows 
that it is practically impossible to get a correct account of 
population without a penalty on refusal and on false state- 
ments. Voluntary enumeration is thus always open to grave 
doubt, and the only way for a public authority to find out 
overcrowding, and take constant action against it, is by a 
census with powers of night entry for inspectors. Strong 
objection, however, is felt to night entry, and certainly if power 
to inspect at night were given to the local authority, it would 
be desirable to use it very sparingly and only in the worst 
cases. The effect would of course be felt beyond the cases 
where it was put in force. 

The proposal to construct a register giving the names of 
owners and occupiers is interesting from many points of 
view. The rate book already gives information which would 
make part of a housing and population survey and register. 
It is the overseers’ duty to enter in it the name of the occupier 
of every rateable hereditament, whether the rates are paid by 
occupier or owner, and to make inquiries in April and May 
every year for the purposes of the Parliamentary Register. 

The simplest and most complete way of discovering the 
owners of sites would be by the extension of compulsory land 
registration. Land registration is at present compulsory on 
the transfer of land in the County of London, and it can be 
made compulsory to the same extent in any county borough 
by Order in Council. Under existing law, the register is 
strictly private, and an entry can only be inspected by the 
proprietor of the land, or with his written permission. If it 
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were to be utilised for housing reform, this would of course 
have to be changed. The local authority would have access 
to the register, and it has been suggested that a list of owners 
open to inspection at the Town Hall would help to bring 
public opinion to bear on slum landlords. For the pur- 
pose of registration, it is found that the plan of the land 
claimed is much more often at fault than the legal title, and 
such an inquiry as the Registrar would make is essential to 
the correct mapping of properties. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the work of public authorities can be efficiently 
carried on without a correct landownership map. For the 
taxation of land values, such a record would be essential. 

On the other hand, some housing reformers are disposed 
to be hostile to Land Registration on the ground that the 
easy transfer of land leads to speculation, and they point to - 
cases in other countries where this has happened. 

No doubt there would be force in the objection if the 
transfer of land were facilitated, while in other respects the 
state of things were unchanged. But the lessening of the cost 
of conveyancing could play only a minor part in bringing land 
into the market, and it is urged in its favour that one of the 
most important steps in the direction of reform must be to 
give free play to the economic forces from which the land is 
at present protected. The taxation of land values is advocated 
as part of the same process, and it is pointed out that its 
effect on German towns where it has been adopted is to 
put a considerable penalty on land speculation. Competition 
for land and land speculation may become acute, as in 
Holland, but, if so, the remedy for these evils, when they 
arise, would be an extension of public control. 

There is little doubt that in large numbers of houses in 
West Ham two or more families are now making use of 
accommodation intended only for one, and that the process 
is becoming commoner. The housing accommodation of 
West Ham, speaking generally, was not designed for the 
casual labourer, but for the artisan and the labourer in 
regular work. But at the present time, the more prosper- 
ous families which can afford a whole house without sub- 
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letting, prefer to go to the outskirts. The question has been 
raised whether the division of houses into several tenements 
without adaptation should be allowed, and it is argued that 
before a house-owner is permitted to let his building for any 
other purpose than that for which it was constructed, he 
should be required to fit it for the new purpose. Such 
conveniences as a separate water supply, separate sanitary 
accommodation, and a cooking range should, it is thought, 
be regarded as necessaries due to each family occupying a 
half-house or set of rooms usually inhabited separately. 
The existing law as to these conveniences cannot be called 
stringent. A house without sufficient water supply is deemed 
to be unfit for habitation under the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, but outside London, it is doubtful whether a 
magistrate would take the same view. Local authorities 
may enforce the provision of sanitary accommodation for any 
house, but they are allowed to permit such accommodation 
to be common to two or more houses. Cooking ranges, it 
need hardly be said, do not appear in any law or bye-law. 

In the power for Town Planning already referred to 
would be included the right to prescribe the types of 
houses allowed to be erected. With such powers, the 
difficulty could be largely avoided in the case of new houses ; 
and it seems to be contemplated under this scheme that the 
local authority should be given more drastic powers for deal- 
ing with existing buildings. With the aid of such a housing 
register and survey as has been described, it might become 
practicable to prohibit owners from letting houses in tene- 
ments without the consent of the local authority, which might 
be made contingent on the provision of proper conveniences. 
But we are not prepared to say whether such a power would 
be likely to be used by the West Ham Council without the 
pressure from the headquarters of local government which 
the National Housing Reform Council so urgently invokes 
against local apathy. 

Dr. Sykes, Medical Officer for St. Pancras, in his book on 
Public Health and Housing, gives several designs for adapting 
houses of ordinary type for several families at a moderate 
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cost. His plans provide a scullery for each floor. Mr. W. 
Thompson calculates that in Kensington the empty houses, 
of which there is a Jarge number, could be adapted and let 
profitably at a rent of 2s. to 2s. 8d. per room. 

In the case of houses let in many tenements, the question 
of management and repairs is much more serious than where 
there are only one or two families in each house. Where 
there is most crowding, there is inevitably more than the 
ordinary wear and tear, even with respectable tenants. Cheap 
and bad accommodation makes good habits difficult to keep 
up, and, on the other hand, dirty and careless habits soon 
have an effect on the houses. The conditions where the 
population consists of casual labourers therefore call for 
much more capable, tactful, and constant supervision than 
is generally necessary. Strict attention should be given to 
sanitation, decoration and repair ; rents should be collected — 
often; subletting should be prohibited, and the prohibition 
enforced ; and a wise discretion exercised as to the granting 
of temporary and permanent reductions of rent. A good 
agent, however, prefers the more prosperous tenants, and the 
less satisfactory agents, employed by landlords who take little 
or no interest in the condition of their tenants or their pro- 
perty, cannot be expected to do this exacting work in a 
competent way. In connection with this part of the housing 
question, the scheme adopted by the Camberwell Council 
under Part III. of the Housing Act is well worth attention. 
Section 57 (2) provides that “the local authority may, if they 
think fit, contract for the purchase or lease of any lodging- 
houses for the working classes already, or hereafter, to be 
built and provided.” The Camberwell Council usually buys 
leases of houses, varying from 60 to 96 years, but in some 
cases acquires the freehold. The houses are then put into 
good sanitary condition and let, as before, at a low rental. 
Those which are past repair are demolished and replaced by 
others intended for the same class of tenant. A qualified 
manager, who lives on the estate, is in charge of the property, 
and deals with inquiries, letting, and complaints. He also 
collects the rents at all times and seasons, a fixed day or hour 
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being impossible with this class of tenant. All subletting has 
been abolished. A great advantage of the scheme is that the 
improvements are for the benefit of the original tenants, who 
are not displaced, but merely moved temporarily into empty 
houses while their own are being repaired. Also they have 
not to resent the discomfort of too sudden reform, though 
constant supervision is exercised. The Council owns 571 
houses in 13 streets. The total receivable rents for the 5 years 
ending 31st of March 1906 amounted to £16,210 3s. 6d., 
and the actual income was £13,717 2s. 4d. The deficit 
is at present £4470, and the levy of $d. rate has been 
recommended, until. the expiration in 1909 of some tem- 
porary loans improves the finances. 

The Kensington Borough Council has also purchased 
property, and either put it in good repair or demolished it, 
and put up blocks of one-, two-, and three-roomed tenements 
in its place. An attempt was made to re-house the old 
tenants, but has only been partially successful. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


CHALEUR: 


Growth of Industry in Factories and Workshops—Advantages of District 
—Effect of High Rates—Offensive Trades—Statistics of Employment 
—Wages in Various Industries—Tables. 


AT the end of the eighteenth century, a chemical factory was 
established in Plaistow. This business, which was later moved 
to another site, on one of the branches of the Lea, off the 
High Street, Stratford, was the beginning of what afterwards 
became one of the most important groups of manufacture in 
West Ham. At this time, too, there was a calico printing 
works on another branch of the Lea called Channelsea, and a 
china factory, which for nearly forty years made the rare 
Bow china. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
these two factories, and about seven corn-mills in the open 
country on the banks of branches of the Lea in the north- 
west of the borough, were the chief sources of employment 
in Stratford. The principal reason for the choice of these 
sites was that the water supply was particularly pure, and the 
waterway good. Moreover, it was close to Bow Bridge, in 
the part of Stratford nearest to London. The history of other 
early industries cannot be traced before 1845, when the Post 
Office Directory was established, and even from this date the 
returns cannot be taken as complete, since firms might change 
their names, or might allow some years to pass without noti- 
fying their existence which might not be discovered by the 
Post Office. 

In 1845, two other chemical works, a calico printing 
works, two blacking factories, and a blue works had been 
established. It will be noticed that even at this early date 
chemical and allied trades were already the chief industries of 
the neighbourhood. 


During the next ten years, the main factories that had 
139 
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been added were slate works, smelting works, floorcloth 
works, a brewery, a distillery, and india-rubber, manure, 
paint, tarpaulin, and gingerbeer factories. These were estab- 
lished mainly in Stratford, but during this decade the district 
of Abbey Mills, south of High Street and east of West 
Ham village, had become an industrial neighbourhood. The 
branches of the Lea flow in several directions through this 
district, and make it a good site for factories. Most of the 
principal factories added between 1855 and 1865 carried on 
the same manufactures as those that existed before, or allied 
trades. Eleven of them were connected with the chemical 
group, and one was a soap factory.’ In addition to these a 
leather-cloth factory, cork carpet works, limekilns, brush and 
mat works, another distillery, another mineral water works, 
another brewery, and the West Ham Gas Works were estab- 
lished. The first factory to be built between the London and 
Tilbury Railway and the Abbey Creek was a tar-refining 
factory, erected about 1861. At this time there were still 
three corn-mills on the branches of the river Lea. In 1845 
the Thames Iron and Shipbuilding Company was formed, and 
took over the shipbuilding yard of Mr. C. J. Mare, formerly a 
partner in Mare & Ditchfield’s works on the London side of 
Bow Creek and from 1846 proprietor of works on the Essex 
side. 

The Great Eastern Railway works, which had been trans- 
ferred to Stratford in 1847, had begun to expand largely. 
Fuller mention of the Thames Iron Works and Great Eastern 
Railway works will be found on page 161. 

It will be noticed that in this decade a third area was 
being used as a place of manufacture—namely, the frontage 
of the Thames from Bow Creek eastward. 

In 1852, S. W. Silver & Co. removed their waterproofing 
works from Greenwich to a site on the Thames in the 
borough of West Ham. They also undertook the manu- 
facture of other kinds of rubber goods, including ebonite. 
The works had grown so much, that in 1864 the business, 


* Messrs. Cook were established in West Ham in 1859. They also manufacture 
chemical manure, 
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which gave the name to Silvertown, was converted into a com- 
pany under the title of Silver’s India-rubber Works and Tele- 
graph Cable Company, Limited. Since 1867, the making and 
laying of cables has been an important part of the business, 
and almost every kind of india-rubber and gutta-percha goods 
are made. The company is now known as the India-rubber, 
Gutta-percha, and Telegraph Works, Limited.’ 

Next to Silver’s, the oldest factory on the river front is 
Odam’s *? Chemical Manure Works. The site was acquired in 
1852, and the factory opened three years later. In 1856, 
the business was converted into a company, and it now 
makes nitrates, phosphates, and superphosphates for land 
manures. When the rinderpest was brought to England by 
foreign cattle in 1866, Messrs. Odam bought 15 more acres, 
made landing-places, and set up a cattle market and slaughter 
houses. In consequence of this, an order was made by the 
Privy Council that all imported cattle should be dealt with 
there. It was afterwards determined that foreign cattle should 
be landed and slaughtered at Deptford, and the land was sold 
for the erection of the Anglo-Continental Guano Works, a 
chemical manure factory. 

When the Victoria Docks were opened in 1855, Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood took wharves for landing timber 
on the south side, and in 1870 they acquired another wharf on 
the river front. They make creosote and other coal-tar products 
to treat timber for railway sleepers and telegraph poles.’ 

By 1875, the number of manufacturing chemists * had 


1 At the present time, Messrs. Silver employ about 3000 hands all the year round, 
and take on extra hands during the busy season from March to September. 

2 Messrs. Odam employ from 200 to 240 people at the present time. 

3 The number employed at the present time by Messrs. Burt, Boulton & Haywood 
varies from about 350 to 450. 

4 In 1870, Messrs. A. Boake established a chemical business employing three or four 
hands. The firm was afterwards knownas A. Boake, Roberts & Co., and in 1897 was 
turned into a limited company. The number of employés, including staff, varies 
from 120 to 140, according to the season. 

In 1873, Ohlendorffs guano works were established in North Woolwich Road 
with about 250 hands. The number employed at the present time varies at different 
seasons, never exceeding 400. The name of the firm is now the Anglo-Continental 
Guano Company. 

Messrs, Spencer, Chapman & Messel, Limited, started chemical works in North 
Woolwich Road in 1874. The number employed at the present time varies from about 
250 to 300 according to the seasons. 
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increased, and several allied businesses, the chief of which 
were varnish, vitriol, and asphalte works, a benzine distillery ; 
candle works, a jute factory,| and two match factories had 
grown up in the north of the borough. ) 

On the frontage of the Thames, manure and creosote 
factories, and iron and steel works had been set up. The 
presence of the Victoria Dock, which had been constructed 
immediately to the north of this district, was one of the main 
causes of the increase in the engineering and allied trades, and 
incidentally of the growth of the district, which again was an 
incentive to the establishment of new factories in the neighbour- 
hood. By this date, the manufacture of chemical manure had 
become a large industry in West Ham. There were at least 
eight factories distributed among the three areas, the larger 
ones being on the Thames frontage. 

In the Stratford area, several new factories had been 
erected in the decade between 1875 and 1885. Six of them 
were engaged in manufactures allied to the chemical in- 
dustries, and two of these were soap factories. In West 
Ham Marsh, the three main additions belonged to the 
chemical group. It should be noted that the ‘‘ heavy” 
chemicals (alkali, &c.) are in the Silvertown district, owing to 
the advantage of water carriage, the “light” chemicals in 
the north of the borough. In Silvertown an oil-mill and a 
sugar refinery had been set up. 

The firm of Henry Tate & Co. opened a factory in the 
North Woolwich Road in 1878, in order to develop the cube 
sugar trade, for which they possessed a patent.2 The site 
had formerly been occupied by Campbell, Johnson & Co.’s 
shipbuilding yard, which had been unable to withstand 
northern competition. In 1879, Messrs. Keiller established a 
branch of their confectionery business in the North Woolwich 
Road. The Albert Dock was opened in 1880.4 


1 Messrs. Ritchie’s jute works were established in 1864. Between 800 and 900 
people were employed,“but the works closed in 1904. 

* Between 200 and 300 hands were employed at that time, and the numbers have 
now increased to about 1000, 

3 350 work people were employed. At the present time the number varies from 
1000 to 1100. 

* In 1880, the Royal Primrose Soap Works were established by Mr. John Knight. 
The number employed in May 1907 was 550, including staff. 
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In 1881, Abram Lyle & Sons, who have other branches 
of their business in Scotland, built a factory for the manu- 
facture of sugar and golden syrup on the site of a jute 
and petroleum storing wharf with a frontage on the river. 
In this decade the three main manufacturing districts grew 
considerably, chiefly by the addition of firms carrying on 
similar trades to those already established. In the Stratford 
area there was a considerable increase in the number of ink 
factories. Conrad Schmidt’s varnish and japan factory was 
started in 1882.1 The Vinolia Company took over busi- 
nesses previously in the hands of Messrs. Wilton & Sons and 
Messrs. Boake, Roberts & Co., in 1898, and established soap 
and candle works.” The firm partially closed their works in 
February 1907, and is now moving to Port Sunlight. Two 
manufacturing chemists set up works in the Abbey Mills dis- 
trict during this period. In Silvertown a large jam factory, 
two chemical factories, a large oil wharf, and a manure 
factory appeared, and several small factories were estab- 
lished in part of Canning Town and Plaistow. The most 
noticeable of these were two glass works, for which a number 
of skilled glass-blowers were brought over from Germany. 
At this time an increase is to be noted in trades connected 
with the docks, in composition works, and in engineering 
shops. 

Messrs. Brunner Mond’s alkali works were not fully 
established till 1906.2. In 1897 a branch of the Richmond 
Gas Stove and Meter Co., Ltd., was started. The largest 
number of hands employed there at any time was 272; in 
May 1907 the number was 148. 


The main reasons why manufacturers came to West Ham 
seem to have been that— 


(a) It was within easy distance of London for cartage. 
(6) The waterways were good, and it was therefore 


1 There were at first about 10 employés; the staff numbered about 120 in May 
1907. 
2 Over 400 hands were employed in the busy season of 1906. 
3 In 1907, 149 hands were employed. 

* At the beginning about a dozen hands were employed. 
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possible to convey materials cheaply. On the waterways of 
North West Ham—the Lea and its tributaries—the tolls and 
lock dues are very small. Land could be purchased freehold 
down to the water’s edge, so that no landing or loading 
charges were incurred, and this is also true of the river 
frontage on the Thames, 

(c) Land was cheap. 

(d) The presence of the Victoria and Albert Docks tended 
to draw labour to the south, and the north was very ac- 
cessible to the crowded East End of London. It is said 
that a great deal of Irish labour was available in the early 
sixties, as Irish had been commonly employed since the 
beginning of the century in the potato fields in the districts 
to the east of West Ham as far as Ilford. 

(e) The railway system, with its opportunities for sidings, _ 
was convenient. The Great Eastern Railway has main lines 
from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street to Ilford, and 
lines to Epping and Ongar, to Hackney and the North of 
London, to Woolwich and the Docks. The London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway runs through the middle of the 
borough, and the Tottenham and Forest Gate line touches 
it on the north and east. 

(f/f) It is stated by manufacturers that the rates compared 
favourably with other neighbourhoods near London at the 
time when a large number of the factories were established. 

The effect of the present high rates on manufacture in 
West Ham is very difficult to determine. Some manufacturers 
complain bitterly of the increased rates, and of the assessments 
on machinery ; others appear to consider that the effect of 
rates has been exaggerated. Of the rumours concerning 
manufacturers who were leaving the district on account of 
the rates, only one or two bore investigation, as the question 
of rates was not usually the determining consideration. It 
was suggested by a leading manufacturer that returns should 
be obtained from employers of labour showing their annual 
wages bills, and the amounts paid annually in rates, in order 
to ascertain whether rates have in most cases increased in pro- 
portion to wages bills. The proportion wages bear to the 
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total cost of production varies in different trades. The only 
point, therefore, which could be determined by such returns 
is whether the proportionate cost of rates was increased in a 
number of individual cases. The following table is based on 
a limited number of returns, but it shows that the proportion 
has increased in all cases except two. 


Percentage of Amount Paid in Rates to Wages Bill. 


Companies. 1896. 1897. 1808. 1899. 1900. IQOI. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
VMI 78 vA % 4 % % % vanes’ 4 


I oe ee 0.58 0.54 0.58 0.64 °&0.72 1.6 1.5 1.5 
2 ae 1.4 2.5 1.6 1.5 1.5 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 
3 6.4 iy) 5.4 5.2 6.4 TZ 7.6 9-6 10.3 10.0 
4 a % a Fit bck 6.6 7.2 7.2 9.6 10.7 
5 1.9 ey, 1.7 17 2.3 6.2 7.4 5.8 5.2 6,1 
6 4.2 3.8 4-5 3.4 5.6 6.1 5.6 5.4 6.4 6.5 
of Ss ° . ed e. 1.0 1.0 7 1.7 1.8 
8 2.7 2.4 2.7 3.6 4.3 4.4 3-9 4.0 4.2 4.0 
9 she 9.5 3.6 4.1 4.3 I72)) 19:9 E700 3764) eLouT 
Io 11.5 Si 10,0) S16\or e710 21.2 26.5% 26.2 26.8 20,5! 
Ir ee i nee oe II.4 20.9 26.0 20519 /28;3) 12250 
12 3.2 3.0 3.9 4.1 4.8 5-1 5.8 5.6 5-1 5.5 
13 3-1 2.7 2.3 2.7 3-2 3-5 4-5 5:5 5:4 5.8 
14 3-7 3:3 4.0 5-9 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.0 6.5 7.5 
1S 1.2 0.77. 0.80 1.3 1.6 1.2 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.6 
16 te AG aoe ate 0.80 0.80 ~ 0.80 2.5 2.4 2.0 
[7 Awe “be 2.5 1.8 oun 1.8 2.5 2.4 22 Ne) 
Tof0 re a6 3.0 2.7 1.9 1.6 L.7 1.8 1.6 2.1 1.6 


(g) As West Ham was extra-Metropolitan and the manu- 
facturing districts were little used for residential purposes, 
the bye-laws about building and the emission of fumes and 
smells were less stringent than in London. Moreover, there 
was and is less danger of actions for nuisance at common 
law.. The: comparative leniency of the bye-laws, and the 
small risk of actions at common law was a reason for the 
establishment of soap and chemical factories in the district ; 
and their presence, no doubt, led to the introduction of allied 
industries, such as the manufactures of bone manure and 
fertilisers. ‘ Offensive trades,” which are now altogether pro- 
hibited in the Metropolitan area, are still admissible. The 
present practice is to refuse application for sites in areas which 
are free from offensive trades. They are confined to the three 
main industrial areas which have been already defined, and 
even within these the sanction of the council is sometimes 


1 Tn this year the wages bill decreased owing to introduction of machinery. 
K 
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withheld for administrative reasons. In the case of offensive 
trades, it would appear that a higher standard of building and 
arrangement is required as a condition of the Council’s consent 
than in the case of other manufactures; but it should be 
noted that the Council has not the special parliamentary 
powers of the London County Council to regulate the establish- 
ment and maintenance of particular appliances. 

The following is a brief summary of the legislation affect- 
ing offensive trades in the metropolitan area. Slaughter houses 
were required to be licensed by the Metropolitan Market Act 
of 1851. The Buildings Act of 1844 laid down that no new 
premises for certain offensive trades should be erected at less 
than 50 feet from a dwelling-house, and 40 feet from a public 
way, and that after the expiration of thirty years these trades 
should only be carried on in such buildings as conformed to 
the conditions mentioned. In consequence of the complaints 
of manufacturers, who said that they were not aware of the 
provisions, and maintained that the section was modified by 
subsequent sections, the matter was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee in 1873. Inaccordance with the recommendations of 
this committee, the Slaughter House Act of 1874 was passed, 
forbidding the establishment of the following trades :—-Blood 
boiler, manure manufacturer, tallow melter, bone boiler, soap 
boiler, knacker. It made the sanction of the local authority a 
condition of the establishment of the trades of fellmonger, 
tripe boiler, slaughterer of cattle, and of any other business 
for which an order was made by the Local Government 
Board. The Authority was given power to make bye-laws 
to regulate the conduct of businesses it might specify, the 
structure of the premises, and the mode in which applica- 
tion for the establishment of new businesses should be 
made. This Act was afterwards repealed, but the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, contains similar provisions. 
Bye-laws” have been made regulating the trades of knacker 
(February 4, 1876) ; tripe boiler (September 8, 1876) ; blood 


1 The following have subsequently been included :—Catgut manufacturers, animal 
charcoal manufacturers, glue and size makers, gut scrapers, fishskin dressers. 

® Bye-Jaws for the regulation of fishskin dressing have been made, but are not yet 
confirmed by the Local Government Board. 
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boiler, bone boiler, manure manufacturer, soap boiler, or 
tallow melter (September 8, 1876); catgut maker, or catgut 
manufacturer (March 28, 1877); animal charcoal manu- 
facturer (May 26, 1877); blood drier (January 31, 1879); 
glue and size manufacturer (August 18, 1879); fat melter or 
fat extractor (March 15, 1881); gut scraper (November 20, 
1881). 

As the first bye-laws relating to offensive trades in West 
Ham were not allowed by the Local Government Board till 
January 6, 1885, it was natural that manufacturers in search 
of sites before that date should find it a convenient district. 

Eighteen factories in the borough are registered under the 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Acts, 1881, 1892. These Acts 
are administered by inspectors under the Local Government 
Board, whose duty it is to see that the work is carried on in 
such a way, and with such appliances that the nuisance 
caused by the evolution of noxious and offensive gases is 
reduced to a minimum. Under section 19 of the Act the 
Local Government Board may appoint an additional inspector 
“to reside within a convenient distance of the works he is 
required to inspect,” if the local authority make application and 
consent to pay not less than half his salary. Nosuch applica- 
tion has been made by the local authority in West Ham, nor 
has any suggestion been made by members of the Council 
that such an inspector should be appointed. 

Complaints are made that West Ham suffers from the 
nuisance which is still too common in manufacturing districts, 
smoke from the factory chimneys, During the years 1g01— 
1906 the Coal Smoke Abatement Society sent to the corpora- 
tion no less than 1660 complaints of cases in which their 
inspector had noted the emission of black smoke from factory 
chimneys for as long as ten minutes in the hour. Two con- 
victions were secured by the neighbouring Borough Council 
of Poplar, but no prosecutions were undertaken by the West 
Ham Council. The Local Government Board, who have 
power under the Public Health Act to institute proceedings 
in default, and recover expenses from the offending local 
authority, refused to interfere on the representations of the 
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Coal Smoke Abatement Society. It would appear that a large 
number of notices are served on manufacturers by the West 
Ham Council, and that, unfortunately, sterner measures are 
considered impracticable. It may be assumed that the 
Council’s policy is determined by the consideration that large 
areas in the borough are practically given up to manufacture, 
and by a fear that if they enforce too high a standard they 
may hamper industry and work against the real interests 
of the borough. Preventive measures have been success- 
fully adopted at the present day by many manufacturers in 
different parts of the country, but the Council do not yet seem 
to have considered the practicability of enforcing their powers 
to the full. 


List of Factories for which Plans have been Sanctioned by the 
Borough Council. 


1867 = = « 2 factories: 1888 2 factories. 
1868 ieee 1889 S ey 
1869 2s 1890 oie hh 
1870 Crate: 1891 21a 
1871 4 5» 1892 Bo age 
1872 Be be 1894 Tees 
1873 3 ” 1895 I ” 
1874 35: 1897 a" 
1875 lla ae PEGS APE Geeta) “EE 
1876 bee TOOOmmeas ton tied ay 
1877 At aa 1990 Bi Bue. 
1878 2 ” Igo! 3 ” 
1879 ater, 1902 2 a 
1881 5 a5 1903 2 ” 
1882 2 ms Ig04 3 ” 
1883 2h ae TOORM AG 2: sme 
1884 Tess, TOOOwe Seem aE ts, 
1886 Are 1907 (to 13th 

1887 Ae Vi ys June) ; i. " 


No records were kept before 1867. 


The approximate growth in the number of factories in 
West Ham may be seen from the above table. The list 
is designed to show the number of manufacturers who have 


>» Thirty notices were served during 1906, and a large number of letters were 
written. 
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built new factory premises, and does not include warehouses, 
workshops, or additions to existing factories, though in many 
cases the additions have been more important than the new 
factories erected. 


The following list shows the chief groups of manufacture 
at present carried on in West Ham and the leading firms 
in each :— 


List of Chief Factories in West Ham. 


No. No. 
Alkali works . 2 | Gasworks. 2 
Asbestos works 1 | Gas stove works. I 
Asphalte works : t | Horse slaughter-house . I 
Building contractors’ works 6 | Ink factories . ; 8 
Bottle factory . 1 | India-rubber factories : 3 
Breweries 3. | Malt works I 
Boxmaking factory 1 | Mat factory I 
Chemical factories 12 | Oil factories . Oe a SS) 38 
Chemical manure works 4 | Printing works . . . 83 
Confectionery factories . 1o | Sawmills and timber-yards ae 
Coopers’ works 1 | Sugar refineries . : 2 
Electrical works ST eCSON |S WOLKS \.) cx As) eke ee EO 
Engineering works 14 | Sack factories 3 
Fur factory . rt | Stone works . pte ee 
Flour mills . 4 | Varnish and paint works . . 10 
Foundry (iron) 1 | Wholesale clothing factories. 4 


It has already been mentioned that 4008 persons worked 
in the occupations in the Census group xv., which includes 
chemicals, oil, grease, soap, resin, &c. Factories of this class 
are more numerous than any others in West Ham, and a large 
proportion of unskilled labour, including boys and girls, is 
employed in them. Of the number just quoted, 1020 were 
females. The ages are given in detail for one section of the 
group only—that comprising oil, grease, soap, &c.—and in 
this, out of 1259 male workers, 525 were under twenty, and 
out of 520 female workers, 428 were under twenty. 

The next large group of persons employed comprises the 
makers of metals, machines, and implements. Though the 
number of factories is smaller than in the preceding group, 
the persons employed are considerably more numerous. The 
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males in this group were 4552 in 1881,' 7841 in 1891, 
10,999 in 1901. These figures represent a steady increase 
of employment on the Great Eastern Railway. The number 
employed at the Thames Iron Works also increased for a 
time, but since rg01 the firm has employed a comparatively 
small number of hands. This is due to the competition of 
the north, where the expenses of shipbuilding are less, and 
to the increased size of battleships, which prevents their 
entering the Albert Dock to be fitted. The Dreadnought type 
of battleship is three feet wider than the entrance to the dock, 
and until the dock is widened it is impossible for battleships 
of this class to be built on the Thames. A considerable 
number of the workmen included in this group are employed 
in the engineering shops at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 

The third large source of employment is the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, which are treated separately in Book II., chap. ii. | 
The group of people employed in docks and harbours is 
large, and has greatly increased. The census gives the num- 
bers as 1903° in 1881,.3737 in 189135050 in TQ01.. These 
figures, however, are lower that the real numbers, because 
dock labourers are apt to return themselves. merely as 
labourers, in which case they would be included in the 
general or undefined labour groups. The two latter groups, 
it will be seen, have slightly decreased during the last decade. 
Possibly, owing to greater accuracy in description, some now 
appear as dockers. 

It is impossible to ascertain accurately from the census 
occupation tables the number of casual labourers in West 
Ham. Some indication may, however, be found in part of 
section 3 of group vi., which gives the number of bargemen, 
lightermen, and watermen, and section 4, which contains 
those employed in docks, harbours, &c., and in group xxii. 
under the headings “General Labourers” and “ Others.” 

_| Before 1881 the census occupation tables apply to Superintendent Registration 
Districts and principal towns, of which the only one given for Essex is Colchester. 
West Ham Parish is included in the registration district of West Ham, which com- 
prises several other large centres of population, and is coterminous with West Ham 
Union. It is therefore impossible to show the increase or decrease in separate trades 


before 1881. It is not possible to compare the census figures for the different decennial 
periods in detail, because the classification has been altered. 
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In group vi., sections 3 and 4, 670 persons are shown as 
bargemen, lightermen, or watermen, 5581 as dock or wharf 
labourers, and, under the heading “Others,” 916 as coal- 
porters or labourers. This group, therefore, contains 7167 
persons whose occupation is connected with the docks. It 
will be seen from the chapter on Docks that the bulk of these 
are casual labourers. Dockers, who live in West Ham, pro- 
bably look first for work at the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
though they may sometimes get work at Tilbury and other 
docks. 

In group xxii. there are 7109 general labourers, and 
under the heading “Others” there are 444 undefined factory 
labourers, and 68 machine workers, who also belong to the 
factory group. It is probable that a large number of the 
general and factory labourers are irregular. 

It has been indicated in Book I. that certain districts 
in the borough are mainly inhabited by irregular workers. 
A special inquiry was made in sixteen streets typical of 
such districts, and the occupations of heads of families 
ascertained: eight of the streets were in the south of the 
borough, chiefly in the district south of the Barking Road 
in the Canning Town and Tidal Basin Wards. The eight 
streets in the north of the borough included four of the 
same class as those in the south, and four of a rather better 
type. In the eight southern streets were 557 fathers of 
families, and of these 449 were classed as dock labourers, 
general labourers, and men out of work, 50 as artisans or in the 
building trades, 78 as miscellaneous workers. In the northern 
streets the number of heads of families was 472, of whom 332 
were in the above-mentioned class, 61 were artisans or in the 
building trades, 71 miscellaneous workers, and 6 were stated 
to be past work. It is probable that a number of the general 
labourers were really dock labourers, and that a large pro- 
portion of the dock and general labourers are casual workers. 

Table XVIII. gives the number of persons employed in 
the borough in 1904 in factories, workshops, and laundries, 
and is useful for general comparison with the census figures. 
No exact comparison between the two sets of figures can be 
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drawn. The census figures (1901) give the occupations of 
residents in the borough, some of whom work outside it ; and 
the other list (1904) gives the occupations of people employed 
in the borough, some of whom doubtless live outside it. The 
returns are, besides, for different years, and the grouping is 
different. Certain facts, however, may be deduced from an 
examination of the information from both sources referring 
to the three largest industrial groups. 

Taking chemical and allied trades together in the return 
of 1904, it appears that 4117 persons were employed in 
factories and workshops in the borough. Census group xv., 
which covers the same trades, gives 4008 persons living in 
the borough for 1901 ; and it may be therefore safely assumed 
that the bulk of the people employed in these trades live in 
the borough. 

The workers in engineering and allied trades employed in 
factories and workshops in West Ham numbered 7517 in 
1904, and the corresponding group x. of the Census showed 
that in 1901 11,122 workers in these trades were living in 
the borough.’ Thus it may be inferred that in this trade also 
the bulk of the workers live in the borough. 

It is not possible to compare the returns for the Albert 
and Victoria Docks for 1904 with the census figures for 1go1, 
because the daily fluctuation is so great. 

The persons over 15 working in the six census groups 
of occupations which are most largely followed in West Ham 
have been classified to show age-distribution. It will be 
noticed that in three of the groups the percentage between 
25 and 45 is very similar to that of the population between 
those ages, but that the manufacture of food is carried on 
largely by younger persons, and that a large number of 
dockers are over 25. In the latter case the large number 
of older men is due to the fact that a considerable number, 


many of whom have been unsuccessful in other occupations, 
enter the trade after the age of 25. 


' The decrease is partly accounted for by the state of the employment in the 
Thames Iron Works, which were very busy in 1go1, and since then the number of its 
men has decreased by about 3000. The other large employer of this class of labour, the 
Great Eastern Railway, shows almost the same number for 1900 and 1905. 
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West Ham, especially North West Ham, has often been 
described as a dormitory for London. The census returns of 
persons in different industrial groups give the occupations of 
the inhabitants of the borough, but do not show in what 
districts they work. It may be surmised that a large pro- 
portion of clerks and other persons engaged in business go up 
to the City daily, but it is unfortunately impossible to give 
the numbers, as certain of the railway companies concerned 
refused to supply information. On the other hand, it has 
been shown, by a comparison of the number of persons 
employed in factories and workshops in West Ham with the 
census figures, that the number of persons both living and 
working in West Ham 1s considerable. 

The result of a census of pedestrians taken on April 25, 
1907, between 5 and 7 A.M., at the seventeen principal outlets 
of the borough, is curious: 7572 persons went out of the 
borough, and 7501 came in. It may be assumed that these 
persons belonged almost entirely to the artisan and labouring 
classes, as it was too early in the morning for many clerks 
or shop assistants to be about. 


The distribution of the population by age is shown in 
Diagram XIV. In a self-contained community, the numbers 
diminish steadily at each succeeding age group. This is 
illustrated by the curve for England and Wales. It will be 
noticed that in London there is an influx of population 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, and a steady 
decrease after twenty-five. 

In West Ham no considerable movement is apparent, 
though there seems to be a slight emigration of population 
between fifteen and twenty. The steady decline in the 
numbers is due either to counterbalancing movements of 
population inwards and outwards, or to the absence of any 
large immigration, but of these the first cause is the more 
likely. The slight exodus between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty is no doubt due to the proximity of London, which 
attracts young persons of that age, as may be seen from the 
London curve. 
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The figures in Table XXIV. are taken from the Census of 
1901, and show the distribution at three groups of ages in West 
Ham, London, and Hampstead. In West Ham, the pro- 
portion of people who are, from their age, classed as not self- 
supporting—z.e. the children under fifteen and the old persons 
over sixty-five, especially the former—is very large, even for an 
industrial town. The number of those who are able to 
“support themselves and others” is much lower than in Hamp- 
stead or London. It is noticeable that in London the per- 
centage of women in this group is larger than that of men, and 
in Hampstead markedly larger. This is largely due to the 
number of domestic servants. 


The tables of wages printed at the end of this chapter are 
based on returns furnished by employers of labour in the. 
borough. All the larger manufacturers were written to, and 
most of them were visited, in many cases two or three times. 
Firms with offices in the City were applied to at their head- 
quarters after an interview with the local manager. It was 
explained that returns would be printed in groups, so that the 
figures sent by individuals should not be recognisable. A 
certain number of employers showed great willingness to 
supply information ; others were persuaded with difficulty to 
follow the example of a few leading manufacturers who were 
good enough to allow their names to be mentioned, or to 
communicate themselves with their fellow-employers; a large 
number refused unconditionally. It was noticeable that local 
managers On several occasions expressed willingness to supply 
details, but the application was afterwards refused by directors 
in the City. 

The investigators attached no importance to general in- 
formation about the average wage paid to employés which 
some manufacturers were willing enough to supply. They 

sked for an exact copy of the wages-sheet for the first week 
of March, June, September, and December for the year 1905, 
and the tables were calculated on this basis. The year 1905 
was selected because the information was mainly collected 
during 1906. In order to allow for seasonal variations in 
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wages, four wages-sheets were asked for, one for each 
quarter.’ 

There is reason to expect that if fuller returns had been 
obtained from manufacturers the earnings exhibited in the 
tables would have been lower. No doubt those who refused 
information were actuated by various motives, but some gave 
as their reason that they were afraid lest their wages should 
become known to trade unionists or others, who would be 
likely to agitate for an increase. One employer whose 
attitude was not, on the whole, unsympathetic to the inquiry, 
although he failed to produce returns, asserted that his wages 
were quite disgraceful, and that he could not understand why 
he and other employers in his trade were allowed to pay their 
workpeople what they chose since ventilation and other con- 
ditions of their employment were regulated by the Factory 
and Workshop Act. 

The supplementary notes are furnished by members of 
trade unions and others. It has been a subject of regret to 
the writers of the report that the information supplied by 
trade unionists was in most cases meagre. Their desire had 
been to obtain an independent body of facts from those 
employed which should be used to supplement and check the 
returns furnished by employers. The object of the inquiry 
was explained at a meeting of the local Trades and Labour 
Council, and other efforts were made to compass this end. 
The attitude towards the inquiry was sympathetic, but it 
would appear that trade unionism is not, speaking generally, 
a very active force in the borough at the present time, and 
information of the detailed description required was not 
forthcoming. 

Thirty-six branches of twenty-seven societies with a 
membership of 4069 are represented on the West Ham and 
District Trades and Labour Council, and the last annual 
report refers to the “decline in the membership of the various 


1 In the case of large businesses, considerable time and trouble was involved in 
extracting the figures, but it was thought better to construct tables from a small body 
of returns fairly complete in character than from a larger body of unsatisfactory and 
incomplete returns. Where the trouble and expense involved was made the reason of 
refusal, the services of a clerk or payment of some one chosen by the manufacturer 
were offered, 
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branches affiliated, mainly due to the depressed state of the 
building trade in particular, and the growing tendency to 
casualty of employment in all trades.” 

The separate averages of earnings of individuals over 
varying periods are tabulated from accounts kept by casual 
workers known personally to a resident in the borough who 
assisted in the inquiry. The weekly average in each month 
has been ascertained, and is given to the nearest half-crown ; 
the table shows the number of months in which the various 
averages were earned. This form was chosen in order that 
the irregularity of the earnings should be readily perceived. 


WAGES PAID BY THE BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


In 1899 it was decided by the Council that when contracts _ 
were given out labour clauses should be inserted, binding the 
contractor to pay all his workmen trade union rates of wages 
and to observe such hours of labour and regulations about 
apprentices as were in accordance with the rules of the trade 
unions concerned, The contractor is required to placard 
the rates on all works and shops where contract work is 
carried on. 

In 1907 the question of the means of enforcing the labour 
clauses was raised. It was stated that it was the duty of the 
borough engineer to enforce them, to which he replied that 
it had not been his duty up to that time. The resolution was 
passed by the Council “That the Borough Engineer be in- 
structed to see that the labour clauses in all contracts are 
carried out, and that a clause be inserted in the accepted and 
all future contracts requiring the contractor to produce his 
books when necessary to prove the payment of the proper 
rate of wages to his workmen.” A report was brought up by 
the borough engineer showing that it had been the practice 
of the various committees of the Council to deal with notices 
of the infringement of contracts, and he asked if it was the 
Council’s intention that he should make inquiries from the 
men as to what wages they received and verify such in- 
formation from the books of the contractor, and if so how 
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often. These questions tended to show that the labour 
clauses had not been carried out in detail, and that adequate 
~ enforcement of the clauses would add substantially to the 
duties of the officers concerned. It was even suggested by 
the borough engineer that the appointment of a special 
officer would be necessary. The Council considered the 
whole question, and decided that the officers should report to 
the various committees from time to time on any breach of 
the labour clauses that might be brought to their notice, and 
that the resolution of the Council above quoted should be 
rescinded. 

Contracts have been placed with firms in different parts 
of the country, and it has therefore been impossible to obtain 
the wages-sheets. The following table is based only on the 
returns of wages paid to men employed direct by the Town 
Council. As these wages-sheets are not confidential, they 
have been printed in detail. 

Employment under the Council is considered by the trade 
unions to be on the whole very fair. The rates were very 
low, but were raised in 1890, 1896, and in 1898. 

The number of observations under the various trades in 
different quarters varies considerably, and this points to a 
good deal of job work and irregular labour. There is also a 
considerable amount of broken time. It will be noted that a 
large percentage’ of men in each quarter have earned less 
than {1 in the week. It is probable that this could have 
been avoided by an interchange of labour between the 
different departments, but no such attempt is made. The 
total list of rates paid to workmen would have occupied too 
much space, but a selection is printed on page 184. 


WORK AND WAGES IN DIFFERENT TRADES. 
Chemical and Alhed Trades. 
It will be noted in the following table that the general 


run of wages in these groups is low. Most of the labour 
employed is unskilled or little skilled. There is a certain 


1 March, 17 per cent. ; June, 16 per cent. ; September, 11 per cent.; December, 
II per cent. 
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margin of irregular labour which is greatest in the men’s 
group. No returns were, however, received from some large 
works in chemical and allied trades in which there is reason 
to believe that there is a considerable proportion of casual 
labour. 


Men. 
| No. of ‘ : No. at 
: : Upper | Lower |jPredominant ; 
Date. Pca Median. Quartile. |Quartile. Rate. ae re 
Sit Samu: Sanne Seas tae 
March’ i. . 744 27 O 32. 0) ¥2aan© 24.0 55 
WINS se knee 7206 Pro AON Ewe Moy |) bi 6) 24 G 51 
Septn nee cus. 704 2 OD 8k (OA 2a No 24. 10 53 
Deg nen. an EG) 27 MIO erat ON e4e Onn 24 0 66 
Youths. 
Marchi t-o. . 55 T8400) 20) 6 |) 166 18 oO II 
[PES ata "G 62 Lon ON pe? Tet Oul late O get 10) fe) 
Septeaitas os 58 To, On= 21) (CO) erase. Lo) 0 12 
JOR CNS iy ta 63 eton OM 20 (Ou tao. 18 0 12 
Boys. 
Wiarchie ei. 125 On On eT ha6 89 8 Oo 33 
MIN ere yes toe te be OFFO FABIO: 8 Oo 8 oO 36 
Sept mere ae 140 O07) 2510 8 oO 8 oO 38 
Da Be 146 OOF i220 Son 3) 35 
Women. 
Marchi.) 24 {250 14 6 LO OmEl2 10, 14.0 3 each 
Giiewmec nce. 26 12) 64> TA. (ON LOW OnlmrOrOsnLt 6 ae 
Sentraao nas bs 26 ee Top Fe 6) OOmeiARo! 5 
JOR Ga Eg on 26 12,0. || TTS) OFS i Ouse TG 
12/0, 126 
17 0 3 each 
Girls 
Miarchigse ss: x. 52 8 oO CMe te) FO Oh! xe) 9 
Une rt) oe 51 SMO 3 (6) FAS) oye 18) 8 
Sepinemen ane 60 td) ORO 6 0 56 9 
1D yey ees | 67 GP AS | tiey 1G 6) 0 ye 9 


In one chemical factory, the more skilled men earn as 
much as 35s.a week on piecework, but the bulk of the hands 
are labourers who earn 24s. a week, working ten hours a day. 

In one department a good many boys and youths between 
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sixteen and twenty have been substituted for men, and are 
paid from 8s. to 15s. Other youths of eighteen do the work 
of adult labourers ; they often “truck” from the wharf to the 
factory, which is hard work. These youths are frequently turned 
off at the age of twenty or when they ask for a man’s wage, 
and their place is taken by other lads. 

In another chemical factory, girl learners are taken on at 
5s. a week. Wages are paid partly by piecework and partly 
by time. No one is put on piecework who would earn less 
than id. per hour. If they earn more than qd. an hour, te. 
19s. 8d. per week, the prices for piecework are cut down. 
For instance, a quick worker recently made nearly 23s. on 
certain work, with the result that the work was paid at half 
its former price throughout the department. Some of the 
highest wages are earned by little girls, who are quick and 
nimble and can work faster than the older women. The 
women complain that this causes reductions in wages. The 
time wages paid to women vary from 14d. to 44d. per hour, 
according to the work. Boys are paid for day work at the 
rate of 7s. 5d., 8s. 7d., gs. rod., and 12s. 4d. per week in diffe- 
rent departments, and men rgs. 8d., 22s. 2d.,and 24s. 5d. The 
rate for overtime is the same, but they are paid 6d. extra if 
they work all night. The working day is 104 hours—allowing 
for Saturday, 59 hours per week. The various departments 
do season trades, and it is common for workers to be “stood 
off.” In such cases, the workers are sent for by the firm when 
their services are again required. Even the best workers are 
liable to this, though they are likely to be removed from one 
department to another. 

The workers complain of the waste of time involved in 
the complicated system of piecework rates. For example, 
Miss X began the day on a piecework job which took 
her ten minutes. She was then put on a time work job at 
2d. per hour which lasted five minutes, and finally on a piece- 
work job which lasted 64 hours, on which she earned less 
than 2d. per hour. In some of the departments a fresh pay- 
sheet is made out for each job, and Miss X has had as 
many as twelve sheets in the day. 
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The following table shows the weekly wages earned by a 
labourer at a Silvertown chemical factory during eleven years. 
The wages, which are given at the nearest half-crown, vary 
from under 2s. 6d. up to 32s. 6d., and in one year were under 
2s. 6d. for three months. The fact that this man kept an 
account of his earnings shows that he did not belong to the 
thriftless class, but was a regular labourer who was often 
given broken work, or was turned off for a time to suit the 
employer’s convenience. 


Wages of a Labourer at a Chemical Factory in Silvertown. 


Year. fo) 1s/— | 17/6 | 20/— | 22/6 | 25/— | 27/6 | 30/— | 32/6 

1895 : f eas Se I 2 3 6 sae a 
1896 - . FG a a I aes 4 5 I I 
1897 ; ‘ Sie sp I I 2 I 5 ) noe 
1898 n : “3 aa aia was 3 4 4 I 

1899 er eas 2 2 4 3 

1900 4 ; Bee one age ee es 3 3 4 2 
I9OI ‘ ' Hoe I nee I I 5 ace 4 ane 
1902 I I 3 3 ot I 3 
1903 4 3 sia re 2 3 I I 4 I ee 
1904 “ A sat 3 2 2 I 3 ae I 
1905 f : 3 2 Sc 2 3 I I see 


Note.—Each item in the first line represents a weekly average for a month, and 
the number of months during which each average was earned is given for each year. 


IRON TRADES. 


The chief three employers of labour in the iron trades are 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, the London Tilbury and 
Southend Railway Company, and the Thames Iron Works, 
Limited. At the two former works, the employment is fairly 
regular, and at the latter varies considerably. None of these 
firms supplied the required information, and the returns of 
wages in these trades are therefore very imperfect. The trade 
unions state that in the railway shops boilermakers are paid 
trade union rates, and although the engineers are paid less 
than union rates, members of the Amalgamated Society of 
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Engineers are allowed to work there. In the Thames Iron 
Works, where the eight hours’ day obtains, engineers receive 
2s. a week less than the trade union rate, but as the hours 
are short the rate is at present accepted by the union. 
Drillers on ship-work are paid the trade union rate of 5s. a 
day for new work and 6s. for repairs, but they sometimes 
earn more on piecework. The bonus systems which are in 
use at the Great Eastern Railway Works and the Thames Iron 
Works are not popular with the employés. The general 
objection of workmen to bonus systems is discussed on 
page 219. 

In 1845 the Great Eastern Railway had two works, one 
at Romford, where from 300 to 4oo men were engaged, the 
other at Stratford, where 72 men were employed. The 
locomotive works were transferred from the Romford factory 
to Stratford in the year 1847. They were then on a very 
small scale, and have been added to from time to time. The 
present area of the works and shops is 78 acres, and their 
capacity is equal to an output on new work—dquite apart from 
repairs—of an engine a week, a carriage a day, and a waggon 
an hour. The number of men employed at various dates has 
been roughly as follows :— 


1850 . . 1500 men. 1885 . . 3800 men. 1900 . . 6800 men. 
TOSS, 2OOO! 5. SQO nt 070m. TOOS™ . o POLOON EL. 
TOVieiired WSOOO) 55 SOS GP AO TO! es 19061): ~. s6450——; 


The principle of the bonus system is that a certain amount 
of time is allowed for a job at such and such a rate per hour, 
and if it is completed in less time the money saved is divided 
between the company and the men. 

The following figures show the recent fluctuations of 
employment at the Thames Iron Works, but it was unfortu- 
nately impossible to obtain fuller information relating to 
employment during the earlier years, 


1887. : d ‘ : 12520 
1392), . : : : .: 259 
1897 . . , R . 2804 
Igo2 . : , : dey Buighe 


1907. é ‘ i . 1022 (6 months only). 
L 
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The “Good Fellowship” system of payment which pre- 
vails at the Thames Iron Works is described in detail on pages 
63-112 of the report on “Gain-sharing and certain other 
Systems of Bonus on Production,” published by the Board 
of Trade (C-7848). The system is not the same for all the 
groups of artisans and labourers, and it is only possible here 
to state the general principles on which it is based. 

The employer, Mr. Hills, wished to adopt an eight hours’ 
day, but was not prepared to do so, unless greater efficiency 
on the part of the men could be secured. Accordingly when 
the change of hours was made, he introduced a bonus system. 
He failed in an attempt to introduce profit-sharing, and 
thereupon instituted the Good Fellowship system. The men 
are paid time-wages at various rates, but in addition to this 
they may earn a bonus on a job. When a contract is under-. 
taken, the “labour value” of it is elaborately computed. If 
the work is so speedily accomplished that the labour costs 
less than was computed, the men receive a certain bonus ; if 
on the other hand the work takes longer and the labour 
expense is greater than was expected, the men lose, and this 
loss is deducted from future gains on the same job. Whena 
job is completed, gains are paid, and losses are cancelled so 
that the men start fair on a fresh job. It should be noted 
that, in the case of loss, the men never receive less than their 
time-rates. The system in its broad outline is very similar to 
that of the Dock Company, described on page 195. The work 
is done in gangs or trade groups, and the work of the gang 
or trade group is the unit on which the total bonus is calcu- 
lated. It is afterwards distributed among the men in different 
proportions. It was found that the bonus earned was larger 
in small gangs, as it had a greater effect in speeding up the 
men when they were all working together in the same part 
of the works than when they were divided and felt that their 
possible gains would be nullified by the losses of men working 
elsewhere, perhaps on a job the labour value of which they 
did not know. It is impossible to read the elaborate report 
referred to above, with its account of the modifications that 
were found to be necessary in various departments on account 
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of the men’s dissatisfaction, without feeling that the system 
is open to the same objection as that made to the Dock 
Company’s bonus system.! The men are likely to be in a 
state of dissatisfaction owing to the uncertainty of the results. 
They may exert themselves to the uttermost, and find that a 
much smaller bonus than they had expected falls to their 
share, or even that they have lost instead of gained. Such a 
result may be produced by the less satisfactory work of other 
members of the group or gang; or the nature of the job may 
have been such as to make the “speeding up” necessary to * 
secure a Satisfactory bonus impossible. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that some processes must be so carefully carried 
out that it is impossible for even the most skilled workman to 
effect them very speedily, and attempts to do so are likely to 
entail considerable loss to the firm. The computation of the 
labour value of a job must be a very complicated affair, 
especially in a trade where there may be great variety in the 
work and the articles turned out are by no means of the 
same pattern. Even if the computations of labour values 
were always ideally fair to the workers, it is probable that 
they would fail to appreciate this, on account of the difficulty 
of understanding the many considerations involved in the 
computation. In short, the danger of the system is that when- 
ever a man’s gains under it are unsatisfactory, he is likely to 
feel that he has been “done” either by the firm or by his 
fellow-workers. 


The wages given in the table apply to work of different 
kinds in dock engineering shops. The table is not divided to 
show trades, as the returns for certain departments come from a 
single firm, and might be recognised. It therefore gives only 
the average conditions prevailing. It was impossible to classify 
the figures obtained in any other way, as the large employers, 
other than dock employers, refused information. 

The work is divided into shop and outside work, new work 
and repairs. Outside work is very irregular and depends 
largely on the arrival of ships in need of repair. It is stated 


1 See p, 219, 
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by the Engineers’ Union that during the last few years much 
of the work has been done by the engineers belonging to the 
different ships, and their staffs are supplemented by casual 
hands from shore. An engineer at this casual work may earn 
£1 a week on an average throughout the year, or as much as 
£2 if he is fortunate. In the shops the work is more regular . 
and engineers sometimes average £2 5s. In both kinds of 
work there is frequently excessive overtime. The rates of pay 
and hours are covered by an agreement between the Ship 
Repairers’ Association and the Union, and the regulations are 
carried out in the chief dock shops, with two exceptions. 

Modern industrial conditions appear to have brought 
about the system of short jobs. It is, however, stated that 
some firms who have approved of this system for several years 
do not consider that this form of employment pays, and are. 
anxious to retain a permanent staff of old hands who know 
the work. In the majority of cases, however, employers 
change their hands very frequently. There appears to be a 
tendency for small employers to give the greater part of their 
work to boys who are kept for three to five years, during 
which they are learning the trade. 

Apart from the large employers of engineers in West Ham, 
the main demand for labour of this kind comes from small 
engineering shops, and from factories in which men are wanted 
for repairs to plant. In these the conditions of employment 
differ very largely, and there are some in which the members 
of the union cannot work on account of the low rate of pay. 

It has been already pointed out that except in the railway 
shops work has been slack in the iron trades throughout the 
district. There are three branches of the Boiler Makers and 
Iron and Steel Ship Builders’ Society in the borough with a 
membership of 921. During the three and a half years from 
January 1904 to the end of June 1907, 14,101 out-of-work 
benefit payments were made to members, amounting in all 
to £4935 7s. 3d.; and in a large number of cases mem- 
bers were exempted from paying their contributions to the 
society for varying periods. These figures show that the 
work is very irregular. 
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IRON TRADES—WEEKLY WAGES. 


Men. 
| 
No. of 4 No. at 
. Upper | Lower | Predominant : 
Date. Observa- | Median. : . Predominant. 
ect Saeace Quartile. Rate. Rare! 
Su—d@. ESE CY ewan So nye gt 
March =... | 497 Stee wiesG 10 275-6 277 65 
d Et a re 651 368240 |) 43) O11, 27° 6 27816: 56 
Septem 614 300-0. ||eeOeO 527 16 42 0 63 
Deco eee 570 BOMOulato 8Orss 24h na 24 0 79 
Boys 
Mareh . = | fee) Pi SOM TE LOmNO, Cree Om Ome IO 
Jue y. 4 86 12) 6) 4) 8260. NW UL) 6 7 °0 8 
Sept. = 80 120d, TOueO ye) Le KO) 8 
Peer |) 02 12/6) | Ip <r + 6 8 6 7 


DaiLy WacGes—MEn. 

First week of March—The numbers employed daily varied 
from eight to eleven, exclusive of Sunday, when only one was 
employed. The daily earnings varied from 2s. 118d. to 
ros. 114d. 

First week of June.—-The numbers employed daily varied from 
forty-eight to fifty, exclusive of Sunday, when only six were 
employed. The daily earnings varied from rs. gd. to 218. 54d. 

First week of September.—The numbers employed daily varied 
between forty-two and forty-three. The daily earnings varied 
from 2s. gd. to 11s. o#d. 

First week of December.—The numbers employed daily 
varied from thirty-four to forty-two. The daily earnings 
varied from 1s. 33d. to 26s. 82d. 


DaiLy WacEs—Boys, 

First week of March.—Nine boys were employed each day. 
The daily earnings varied from 63d. to 3s. 74d. 

First week of June—Seventeen boys were employed each 
day. The daily earnings varied from 64d. to 7s. 1d. 

First week of September—Ten boys were employed each 
day. The daily earnings varied from 63d. to 3s. 64d. 

First week of December.—No return is given. 
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The West Ham branch of the United Society of Drillers 
has a membership of 110. Since the Black Prince was 
finished, three or four years ago, no battleships have been built 
at the Thames Iron Works; and the consequence has been 
that drillers have only been able to obtain job work. This 
consists principally of new work or repairs on vessels of small 
tonnage for both navy and merchant service. The figures 
provided by the union show that during the last three years 
25 per cent. of the members have always been unemployed. 
The union has not hitherto paid unemployed benefit, but a 
voluntary fund has been started which will shortly come into 
operation. A number of men have been displaced by the 
introduction of machinery, and it is asserted that work is 
carried out more rapidly, and therefore jobs last a shorter time 
than formerly. 


CONFECTIONERY (SUGAR, COCOA, AND SWEETS). 


The centre of the sugar industry used to be Christian Street 
and Cable Street, E.C., and a number of German and Polish 
Jews, skilled workers, were brought over in connection with 
the industry, because English workers had not any experience 
of sugar refining. The firm of Martineau & Co, removed 
from Christian Street to Silvertown in 1891, employing 300 
men on their “floors,” and took over the buildings of Duncan’s 
sugar refinery, which had failed. Martineau’s buildings were 
burned down in 1897, and the firm was unable to rebuild. 

With the introduction of machinery the work has become 
less skilled, and wages have steadily gone down. Some em- 
ployers were not able to separate the wages of girls from those 
paid to women, or of youths from those paid to men, but the 
returns have been given separately where possible. The wages 
in some Cases are only two-thirds of those paid for the same 
processes at Martineau’s. Moreover, a good many youths 
are now employed instead of “staid” men. It is said that 
eighteen years ago the demand for labour was so great that men 
were offered 2s. if they would go in to work, in addition to 
their wages. It used to be the custom to provide beer, but 
this is not done by the firms at present in the district. 
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The following table gives a somewhat misleading impres- 
sion as to the number of women employed in this trade, as 
certain large manufacturers who largely employ women’s labour 


are unrepresented. 


CONFECTIONERY. 
Men.+ 
No. of : No. at 
‘ Upper | Lower | Predominant ks 
Date. Piste Median. Quartile.| Quartile. Rate, is Goce 
Sir Pe ont | ee On CEST [nS a. 0 CL Re th 
Nayeh) cnet 467 SAR ORIN SOre Gel 2:0 26 20 0 46 
{STC Gade 464 28 On le SZ On| 24: <O 24 0 64 
1249) Gee cae 468 ZO Oe PaezeeO A235 10 24 0 75 
LCC tive x 501 ZS Ome bie On |ue2 42 dO 24 0 66 
Women. 
March III IZ Of |S OuieroO FO I5 0 23 
June. na) 12) Og |e TREO Gp xe) Toe 0. 22 
Sept. 106 12) Osi t4 aon | tOLG I5 oO 19 
Dec. . 109 12) 0 | T4420 |FI9e 5 O 18 
Girls under Eighteen. 
March 17 9 “OREO O Ge 0) 10 0 5 
June. II 7. 10's ROR © ee 7 Oo 3 
Sept. 10 7 Or) | OL O) Se) 7 © 4 
Dec. . | 18 7 Osea ao Sats) ]| fever) 6 
Youths. 
March . 108 1S) Opel SiG s6N | 13216 13) 0 19 
june. 7: 85 LOOP OF 7p Om el On O 16 oO 28 
Sept. . 100 TO) OM L700) lel G oO 160-0 25 
Deck, 106 16: (O° | '¥S'7O: 167-0 16 0 35 
Boys. 
March . ea TOv tO} (213570 8 6 IO O agi 
June. 137 LOL ONO 8 Oo ey £8) 21 
Sept. 126 TO, (OZ TsO 8 0 8 oO 15 
Dec. . 157 13) "Guile 1G. 16 8 6 TK) 17 


1 In March in cases where hours are noted 2 men worked under 48 hours. 


In June % ” 
In December ,, ” 


These were all earning less than 11s. 6d. 


It is probable that there were other cases of short time not noted. 


I man 
5 men 


” 


It will be noted that the median and predominant rates 
for men are low. There are comparatively few well-paid 
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jobs, and the majority of the men employed are practically 
labourers. About three-sevenths of the employés whose wages 
are tabulated above are women, girls, youths, and boys. 

The following information supplied by individual workers 
bears out the statement already made that wages in the trade 
have fallen during the last few years. Ina certain factory the 
men in one department start at 24s.,a few getting as much as 
29s. There is a good deal of casual work in certain depart- 
ments, paid at 6d. per hour, or 3s. 4d. per day of ten hours. 
Boys do the same work as some of the casual labourers, and 
earn 4s. a week less at it. They are often turned off at about 
the age of nineteen, and take to dock work. Certain parts of 
the work require less skill than was formerly the case, owing 
to the invention of new processes and the improvement of 
machinery, and youths are now employed in them instead of © 
men. A few examples may be given of this. A man used to 
be paid 35s. per week where a youth is now paid 16s., and 
the output is doubled ; in another case the boy is paid 17s. 
where the man would have been paid 35s., and here too the 
output is doubled. In a certain department eleven years ago, 
a man averaged £2 8s. od. a week and eight pints of beer 
a day for an average day of eight hours. Now the highest 
wage earned in a similar department is 36s. for a twelve hour 
day ; no beer is given, and the men are required to work at 
higher pressure, 

In another firm girls earn 8s. to 12s. on time work, boys 
and youths 8s. to 16s., and men 16s. to 26s. 


BUILDING TRADES. 


The building trade is seasonal in character. It will, 
accordingly, be noted that the number of observations in the 
following table varies, although the returns have been made 
by the same number of employers in each of the four quarters. 
The largest number of men was employed in September, 
and the smallest in March. The average wage was, how- 
ever, highest in June, and the predominant rate in March. 
There is a considerable difference between the upper and 
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lower quartiles, and in the length of the interquartile range 
for the different quarters. 
The returns on which the table is based were obtained 


from firms of good standing. 


It was not possible to obtain 


the pay-sheets of small builders such as those described on 
page 11, or greater irregularity of employment might be 


expected. 
BuiLpinc TRADES. 
Men. 
No. of | é No. at 
Date. Observa- | Median. bl oe a Predominant Predominant 
fares Quartile.| Quartile. Rate. Rate! 
Se ey Sea cle WME Satn ee Su, Gi 
March 243 40 (oi) 44" 1@% 30°0 dao. 7H 43 
June 432 43, 6 [53 9.1.33 0 430s. | 40 
Sept. 602 AO, KO jong Ola 2 20 42 0 84 
Dec. ; 370 38 6 | 40 6 | 29 0 38 6 82 
Foremen. 
March GG.) | SO0F On BOSE Om ase 6, 60 oO 2 
June uf 50 Gal GOn Oo. Wen Oo 60 oO 2 
Sept. 7 607) OF 60°F0: isis f.e 60 oO 3 
Dec. 7 60; {OF MOOS On oh c sa 60 0 2 
Youths. 
March 3 ZO) OO) EZOR. On |i yO 20 0 2 
June 3 20) 108} 20) OM Ar7e Oo 20 0 2 
Sept. 3 20 80) P2OmOn treo 20 0 2 
Dec. 3 20 0 | 20 O Lyf a0, 20 0 2 
Boys. 
March 35 10 o | 14 0 7 0 9 O 5 
June 38 P30 Ouso 9 6 TSisgl oss 4 each 
Sept. 42 127 OF |i 5 oO 8 6 I5 0 8 
Dec. 56 10; (Giles BGslat7 0 | 7 0 7 


Earnings of men working less than 48 hours a week. 


38. 5s. 6s. 6d. 7s. Od. Qs. g. 6d. 

4 I I I I I 
IIs. 6d. 12s. 6d. 13s. I4s. 14s. 6d. 15s. 6d, 

I I I I I I 
4s. 4s. 6d. 9s, 10s. 6d. IIs. 6d. 12s. 12, 6d. 14s. 6d. 15s. 16s. 16s. 6d, 
I 4 r I 2 ii I I I 4 I 
Somes JO0-— — 452-00. SS uOdtmmEOs een OSsOd.e) Qs..0d. 10s, — LIS 
2 2 5 2 I 2 I I 2 
H1.0d+ 13s. 13s. 6d. 16s. 16s. 6d. 
2 I eel 2 

ew 2500.) 435) piss Odum se ips) LOs; Od. 6ngs. 04s. 

I 2 I 3 2 I 2 I 2 
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The information promised by some of the unions in 
the building trade was unfortunately not sent in time for 
insertion, | 

The West Ham branch of the National Amalgamated 
Society of Operative House and Ship Decorators and Painters 
contains 360 members, of whom 125 are entitled to strike, 
accident, and lock-out pay, but not to out-of-work pay. Out- 
of-work pay is only given from March to October. During 
the last three seasons the branch has paid out a total of 
£1370 in out-of-work pay. This sum is only a partial indi- 
cation of unemployment, as some of the members were out 
of work in the summer, when no benefit is paid. It is alleged 
by the union that one of the reasons of under-employment is 
that work is hurried through and scamped, so that there is a 
tendency for jobs to last a very short time. 

Information was received from the union with respect to 
the wages paid by twenty-four firms in the borough. Nine 
pay the trade union rate; two pay a uniform rate which is 
less than the trade union rate ; nine have no uniform rate at 
all, and four are “doubtful.” The trade union rate is 84d. 
per hour. “Time and a quarter” is paid between 5 P.M. and 
8 P.M., “time and a half” between 8 P.M. and midnight, and 
“double time” from midnight to 6.30 a.M. This scale does 
not apply to ships’ painters, who get gd. an hour and over- 
time, but sometimes earn as much as 2s, per hour on piece- 
work. Seven shipping firms recognise the union. 

Carpenters have been much affected by the depression of 
the building trades, and by the substitution of iron and con- 
crete for wood in the construction of buildings. 


PRINTING. 


The printing works to which the following table applies 
are all union shops so far as the men’s wages are concerned, 
but the women in the trade are totally unorganised. 

It will be noted that the number of observations is not the 
same in all the quarters, and that the largest quantity of extra 
labour was taken on in the men’s department in December 
and in March. Most overtime was also worked in December. 
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PRINTING. 
Men. 
| 
No. of | : No. at 
Date. Observa- | Median. | onal Oneal Bi ios Predominant 
tions. artlle. uartlie. ate, Rate. 
v | 
Sa a. | Speen t | hSay ds Sane. 

March A ae, AieOM 4S Ol || 430- <6 2970 Il 
Janew deer clears BOucOmnasocOn|E3T <O 39 O 13 
Septt ter wide ent alow 3000) ddr © | 31 0 3010 10 
DeGegern nae te. 155 Ate On ma con Onl! 38y 10 39 O 17 

Youths. 
March dirt 23 7, (On 2ieaOm LOO 16 0 4 
UC wer vareets. 20 LOMOmMeES EOL lf 16410 16 0 6 
SEDUEEE Soar le 18 16) PONE O55. 50 LONEO 5 
Dee pean ee: 19 247 Oni 202 Os 1S, © 26 6 3 

Women. 
March . | 50 T2 SOT 5 Only TOGO 13 0 5 
[Ss a RAN 52 LZ Onl LO VOM 10! 0 I0 Oo 6 
epie see 6). 44. L452 O8|*IOMOM T1210, I5 6 4 
DeCr ts Tsx 57 D3 hsO> | H7eO)ae-E2 a O 12), 6 9 

Girls. 
March 17 5a 9 0 TAS AIG} her. 3 
June 16 56 9 O 4 6 4 6 6 
Sept. 13 CON ao.O I-25: © 5/, 5/6 3 each 
Dec. 14 Os 90 5 0 | 4/6, s/, 6/6 2 each 

Boys. 
March . 54 Yih (0) OO. 1 8 6rO 6 0 7 
June 54 7 SOT AIOm.O: 6 0 6 6 7 
Sept. 58 GLa atey Xo) 6 0 6 0 9 
Dec. 60 7 05| 1030 6:20 6/, 6/6 9 each 

Men. 


March.—In the case of 48 sums over 25s., overtime payments varying from 8d. to 25s. 1d. 
are included. 


June.—In the case of 17 sums over 21S., overtime payments varying from 8d. to 24s. 6d. 
are included. 


September.—In the case of 15 sums over 23s., overtime payments varying from 1s.to 17s.6d. 
are included. 


December.—In the case of 51 sums over 22s. 6d., overtime payments varying from 
Is. to 24s. 6d. are included. 


Youths. 
March.—In 12 cases over 14s. 6d., overtime payments varying from 2d. to 3s. 3d. are 
included. 
June.—In 2 cases over 18s., overtime from 9d. to 3s. are included. 
September,—In the case of one sum of 17s., rod. for overtime is included. 
December,—In all cases, overtime payments varying from 1s. 9d, to 7s. 9d. are included, 
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Boys. 


March.—In the case of 19 sums over 6s., overtime payments varying from 2d. to 6s. 8d. 
are included. 

June.—In the case of rz sums over 6s., overtime payments varying from 2d. to 6s. 8d. 
are included, 

September.—In the case of 12 sums over 7s. 6d., overtime payments varying from 3d. 
to 8s, are included. 

December.—In the case of 25 sums over 6s., overtime payments varying from 3d. to 11s. 
are included, 

Girls. 


December.—In the case of 4 sums over 12s., overtime payments varying from 4d, to 8d. 
are included. 


The following details were furnished by individual workers. 
At one firm not included in the above group we were informed 
that no apprentices were employed. Trade union rates were 
not observed, but it was said that in certain classes of work 
men could earn more than the minimum rates insisted on by 
the union. Men were asked to name their own price when 
they were taken on. The work was paid by the hour, and in 
the case of the less skilled work there was a premium, 

A girl aged fifteen, employed as a machine minder’s 
assistant in a certain department, and not included in the 
above group, earned as wages in three successive weeks: 
5s., 58. 5d., and 8s.; the maximum earned was ros. The 
system of payment is to give so much “standing money,” that 
is, regular weekly wages, and a premium. The maximum 
that can be earned by any woman in this department is I2s. 
If a girl earns this regularly in the form of standing money 
she gets no premium. The premium varies with the amount 
done by each machine. There is a girl assistant for each 
machine, and the “minder,” who is a man, usually looks after 
two machines, though in some cases two minders look after 
three machines. The premium, therefore, is dependent on the 
work of more than one person, on the class of work, and on 
the quantity given out, as workers are sometimes kept waiting, 
The irregularity of the premium can be seen from the girl’s 
earnings, as she had 5s. standing money in each case. The 
wages do not, however, represent the money she actually took 
home, for 2s. was returned to the firm for dinner at the 
factory. Inthe case of more than one of the earnings above- 
mentioned, 1d, was deducted for unpunctuality. The fine is 
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1d. for every five minutes up to half-an-hour. No one who 
is more than half-an-hour late is admitted. It will be noted 
that the fine is disproportionate to the wage earned, as none 
of the women are earning a shilling an hour. The hours 
worked during these weeks were 514. . 


GAS AND ALLIED TRADES. 


It will be noticed that the labour in this group is affected 
by seasons. The lowest number are employed in June, and 
the highest in December. Some gas workers have a summer 
occupation, such as brickmaking, which lasts until the winter 
season begins again, and many try for work in the building 
trade ; but a considerable number remain unemployed. The 
table given below also shows some broken time. 

The wages are much lower than a few years ago, owing 
to improved machinery. It was then worth while for 
Germans to come over to work during the winter, return- 
ing to Germany for the summer. They were admitted 
temporarily as members of the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers’ Union. 


GAS. 
Men. 
No. of : No. at 
‘ Upper | Lower | Predominant | . 
Date. ese Median. Quartile.| Quartile. Rate. este 
. | Sse ai PRs eae 95 Fz eth) hil 
March . Waits 2 LOMA carOn le CON eG Z2ODNOm 200 
|}June. . 648 Zin Onl Sope Op 2On 10 206 27) 
| Sept 650 29 SOG Usbe 16.220 16 29.-6-= | 201 
Dec 751 31 LOmwAzEeOm| 20. 0 20.6 O13 
1 March : : .  4cases under 7s, 6d., 1 at 16s. under 48 hours, 
June. ; : Fe mers pe en 2 under 17s. 6d. under 48 hours, 
Sept. . ; . A iS Phas » 8s, 6d., 1 at 14s. ” 4 


Dec: . A 3 «-- ite Gea) een BRS.OG.,.<0 at 20s. 3 5 
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CLOTHING TRADES. 


A considerable amount of low paid male labour is em- 
ployed in the clothing trades. The wages for women and 
girls vary very slightly, and have been taken together, as 
the ages were not indicated in all the employers’ returns. It 
is unfortunate that more information could not be obtained 
with regard to this group, but some of the largest manu- 
facturers in the borough refused information. 


CLOTHING. 
| | 
Men. | 
No. of | : No. at 
Date. Observa- | Median. Upper Lower Predominant Predominant | 
SRO Quartile. Quartile. Rate. Rate: 
| é 
Ae Sol See re my oe 
March . 23 16 §OUl33..6 | ee OF Fos Ey cop 2 each 
| June. 27, 16 6735710 |) Fao 13/, 15/ 3 each 
| Sept. 29 16) O4E35 sO Ne aao ee ts 0 3 
Dec. . 28 EO «0 ("35 /@.-]) 32,265 Tira 3 
Women and Girls. 
| March . 161 Oe OMe 6 6 8 Oo 14 
| June 150 9: 6 14 O i ee) 9 0 Io 
| Sept. 179 OU Gul 14 6 6 0 8 6 Er 
| Dec. 207 TO! £07} -F4" 76 6 0 comme) 14 
GLASS. 


There is a branch in West Ham of the Yorkshire Glass 
Bottle Makers’ Union. 

In glass bottle making there are usually three grades of 
men—gatherers, blowers, and finishers ; the gatherers bring 
the molten glass to the blowers. The rates paid in one 
factory are as follows: gatherers, 25s. per week and ‘‘ plus” ; 
blowers, 30s. per week and “plus” ; finishers, 32s. per week 
and “ plus.” The work is done in gangs called “ chairs,” with 
three men and two boys in a chair. A chair can usually 
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make {£2 5s. premium on a full week’s work ; the employer 
takes 74 per cent. of this, and the remainder is divided 
between the “chair,” the finisher and blower each receiving 
7s. 6d. in the pound of their wages, the gatherer 3s. qd. 
in the pound, and the boys tod. each in the pound. The 
number of dozen bottles allotted to a chair to make in the 
day varies with the kind of bottle; if they do more than 
the number allotted, they are paid a “plus.” The work is 
done by two shifts. One shift works from 5.30 a.m. to 
4 p.M., and the other from 5.30 p.m. to 4 A.M. One and 
a half hour are allowed for meals, and no work is done 
on Saturdays. The boys mentioned above are not ap- 
prentices, but sometimes an apprentice takes the place of 
the gatherer. Other kinds of work are done by “holes” of 
two men. 

Boys are taken on from fourteen years of age and up- 
wards and are paid gs. per week. They become “ wetters 
off” at fifteen and upwards, and are then paid 13s. per week. 
When a vacancy occurs, they are taken on as gatherers, and 
can then qualify as blowers if there is a vacancy, but they 
must remain as apprentices at 16s. a week till they are 
twenty-one. Boys usually manage to remain in the trade. 

The work is done by two “shops,” consisting of six chairs 
each. If one shop is reduced because work is slack, the 
other shop must, by the trade union rules, share their work 
with them. 

There are a number of foreigners coming and going in the 
non-union shops—-Germans, Poles, Swedes, and Russians. 
The non-unionists do not work in chairs, but are paid in- 
dividually at so much per roo. 

Labourers are engaged by the week, and their work is 
fairly regular. 


SHOPS. 


The leading shopkeepers in West Ham were asked to give 
the same information as the other employers of labour, but all 
refused. A partial explanation of this is probably that they 
are less accustomed than other employers to making official 
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returns, and therefore more inclined to resent the request for 
detailed information. The Secretary of the National Union 
of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks states that 
hours are longer and wages lower in West Ham than in the 
west of London and in certain more prosperous suburbs. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


The following information has been received from the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants: porter guards, 
18s. per week; acting and shunting guards, 21s. to 24S.; 
guards, 25s. to 30s. Only main line head guards receive as 
much as 30s. The maximum pay of other guards is 27s. 


Porters, 14s. to 18s. per week. Firemen, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per day. 
Shunters, 24s. to 28s. __,, Drivers, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. ,, 
Platelayers, 21s. to 24s. ,, Goods Workers, 18s. to 23s. per week. 
Ticket Takers, 18s. to 20s. per week. | Carmen, 18s. to 27s. per week. 

Ticket Collectors, 20s. to 23s. ,, Signalmen, 20s. to 36s. _,, 


Foremen Porters, 21s. to 25s. ,, 


The majority are paid less than 30s. per week. 
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WEsT HAM—CENSUS, I9QOI. 


TABLE XIX.—Males Over 15 at Three Ages, Expressed as Per- 
centage of the Total Number of Males in Each of the Six Groups. 


Of these— 
Census Group. peas : 
15 to 25. | 25 to 45. upeade 
XV.—Chemicals, grease, oil, fat, 
&c. (excluding dealers). . . . 2,560 35.0 44.0 20.3 
X.—Metals, Machines (excluding 
MICHIETS) Aviom iy “iy wete eect ae 10,818 30.5 46.2 2300 
XXII.—General Labourers. . . 6,983 357) 45.2 23.0 
VI. (4).—In Docks, Harbours. . 5,928 16.9 52.9 30.5 
XII.—Building and Works of Con- 
struction .. 8,700 26.5 45°8 27.6 | 
XX. (1).—Food (excluding dealers) 1,876 45.9 37.1 17.0 | 
| | 


TABLE XX.—Age and Sex-Distribution of the Workers in Certain 
Trades in West Ham in 1901. 


45 and | All Ages 


Census Group. Sex. 15 to25.)25 to4s.| “Goo. Over 15 
XV.—Chemicals, &c. pany Males . 896 1,142 522 2,560 
ing dealers) ats, eSilpRemMaesss 772 122 24 918 


/ Males .| 3,304] 5,011 2503 | 10,818 
X.—Metals, Machines, &c. . Hf Tecnatech 88 16 3 107 


XXII.—Under ne “ Gene- ae Males .| 2,216} 3,159] 1608 6,983 
ral Labourers ” Females . 3 I I 5 


VI. (4).—In Docks, Harbours) Malesie.\-1,000) |) 3,152 |. 1810 5,928 


Females . 
XII.—Building and Works ey Males .| 2,309] 3,988 | 2403 8,900 
Construction , . » »§| Bemales.. I i 3 4 


OG {iy Soret | ees Males . 861 696 319 1,876 
dealers) . . Females . 809 124 32 965 


Totals of all Groups . { Males «| 10,592 | 17,108 | 9165 | 36,865 


Females.| 1,673 263 63 1,999 


M 
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TABLE XXI.—Population at Three Ages. 


Sex. 15 to 25. -25 to 45. | 45 and Over. pent 
MALES Ir ep met leiy eset is ae 25,508 37,849 20,438 83,795 
Hemales ivr mace aer ha. vs 24,979 37,836 21,404 84,279 


TABLE XXII.—WMales at Three Ages, Expressed as Percentage of 
Total Number of Males Over 15. 


Of these— 
Total Mal . 
otal Males over 15 15 to 25. 25 to 45. 45 and Upwards. 
83,795 get eis sali 


DIAGRAM XIV. 


300 
Age-distribution of 10,000 of whole population. Numbers 
at each year in successive age groups. 
\ England and Wales, 1901. 
250. nN — London, 1901. 
Dee ati mie OR le Nosteems cic West Han, zor. 

200 
160 
100 

5 

0 


Age Groups. 
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TABLE XXIII.—Diagram XIV. is based on the following figures, 
obtained by dividing the numbers in each age group per 10,000 
of total population by the number of years (5 or 10) tn that age 


division. 
Age Group. Be London. London. | West Ham. 

I9Ol,. 1901. 1891. I9OlI. 

O- 5 228 218 240 Py fee 
5-10 214 197 215 245 
10-15 205 185 197 225 
15-20 199 195 198 194 
20-25 192 210 203 184 
25-35 162 178 165 162 
35-45 123 130 123 121 
45-55 89 91 87 83 
55-65 59 57 52 46 


65-75 | 33 29 29 21 


TABLE XXIV.—rogo01. 


Of Every 100 Persons Living in Lonpon.! 


29.9 are under 15 
4.1 are over 65 
9-7 are 15-20 
5-7 are 55-65 

23.5 are men { = 504 per cent. able to support themselves 

20-55 
27.0 are women and others. 


; = 34 per cent. dependent. 


; = 154 per cent. capable of self-support. 


Of Every 100 Persons Living in West Ham. 


37.2 are under 15 
2.7 are over 65 
9-7 are 15-20 
4.6 are 55-65 

22.9 are men \ 20 { = 46 per cent. able to support themselves 

22.8 are women 55 and others. 


} = 40 per cent. dependent. 


; = 14 per cent. capable of self-support. 


Of Every 100 Persons Living in HAMPSTEAD. 
22.7 are under 15 
4.6 are over 65 
10.9 are 15-20 
5-7 are 55-65 ; 
20.4 are men { =57 per cent. able to support themselves 
20-55 
36.7 are women and others. 


\ = 27 per cent. dependent. 


} = 16 per cent. capable of self-support. 


1 The divisions in this table are arbitrary, since there are, of course, exceptions to each 


group: they are used for the sake of comparison, 
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TABLE XXIX.—Some of the Rates paid to Corporation 


Workmen. 
Rate of Pay. 
Classification of Workmen. | 5 Be Ao aig te sei 
Per Day. | Per Hour. 
Sewage Works— Ss. @. Ss. de 
Engine-drivers . 5 Io 48 hours. 
Stokers . 5 5 : 4 Oo 9; ASiy es 
Labourers . 5 18 Onion aoa 
Sewers— 
Sewermen . 4 , 36 BEnLO Ane 29 is 
Gullymen 7 iSO : Sagas 
Collection of House Refuse— 
Dust-fillers . A 18 FG} ae ee 
Fiighways— 
Masons. . II a o 10 Summer, 54; winter, 48. 
Road labourers, pickers, \ aH Pa { 54 hours (pickers’ hours 
tar paviors, &e. - on 7 same as masons’), 
Scavengers (sweepers) . 81 ae o 55 | 54 hours. 
” ,» (night) 24 8 a 54» 
(igh) 
Watchmen . x 4 20 or As required. 
(ent) 
Labour employed in execu- 
tion of constructive and 
other works by the 
Councti, 
Building Trades— 
Cee es : to} Trade Union hours. 
Bricklayers 2 ro) ot (Summer, 50; winter, 
Plasterers 2 o II 44 and 47.) 
Trade Union hours, 
Plumbers 3 oO II 1 (Summer, 47; winter, 
443 and 414.) 
Trade Union hours. 
Labourers . ; . 14 at o7 { (Summer, 50; winter, 
44 and 47.) 
Stables Department— 
Carmen bax) iJ) a 60 hours. 
Electricity Department— 
Labourers. . . 18 507 Om7, S47 
Tramways Department 
(outdoor staff)— 
Motormen! , 7 : 143 °o 7 60) fF; 
Conductors}, ; a 143 0-7 60) 55 
Shed Staf— 
Labourers . : : 33 te O17 60° 5 


1 Uniform provided. 


CHAPTER II 


Description of Victoria and Albert Docks and of Dockwork—Employment 
by the Dock Company, Shipping Companies, and others—Dockwork 
Scheduled as a Dangerous Trade—Casual Labour the Result of Unor- 
ganised Demand—Discussion of the Dock Company’s System—Royal 
Commission on Port of London—Tables and Diagrams. 


THE Victoria Dock, which was opened in 1855, and a part 
of the Albert Dock opened in 1880, are in the borough of 
West Ham. They are joined by a channel, over which is a 
swing bridge, and form practically one dock ; but it is im- 
possible for very large ships to pass from the Albert to the 
Victoria Dock, as there is a railway tunnel beneath the canal 
which limits its depth. In this report they will be taken 
together, as they form, with the dry dock and repairing shops, 
a system of docks quite separate from those farther up the 
river. The system extends a distance of three miles, and is 
the largest under the control of the London and India Docks 
Company. The company was formed in r1gor as the result 
of the amalgamation of the London and St. Katherine Docks 
Company and the East and West India Docks Company. 

The area of water in the two docks amounts to 183 acres, 
and there are berths for sixty vessels of large size, besides quay 
accommodation for many smaller vessels, The Albert Dock 
must be classed with Tilbury as more modern, better supplied 
with appliances, and able to receive larger ships than the other 
London docks. Vessels over 536 feet in length cannot, how- 
ever, enter the Albert Dock, and in 1902 there were thirty 
afloat so disqualified. Moreover, the larger vessels of some 
of the lines which use the Albert Dock are berthed at the 
Tilbury Docks, which are more convenient in the present 


state of the river. Parliamentary powers have been obtained 
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to extend the Albert Dock. In the area owned by the Dock 
Company is a system of goods lines forty-one miles in length 
and communicating with the general railway system of the 
country. 

At the side of the Victoria Dock are warehouses for stor- 
ing tobacco, foreign meat, and grain, while the Albert Dock 
contains sheds, but no warehouses, and is used almost entirely 
for the loading and discharging of ships. It is a peculiarity 
of the Victoria Dock that the vessels are discharged at jetties 
instead of at quays. These two docks have the advantage 
over Tilbury that they are within carting distance of London, 
and a large proportion of goods are conveyed to their destina- 
tion by road. A considerable part of the discharging at both 
docks is done overside into barges, and the practice is 
increasing. 

The following return shows approximately the use made 
of each dock for the years 1899-1906 inclusive. It will be 
observed that during this period the number of ships and the 
tonnage has decreased in the Albert Dock, and increased in 
the Victoria Dock, though there has been a decrease since 
1904. The decrease at the Albert Dock is due to a tendency 
for larger boats to use the Tilbury Docks, and to the growth 
of Southampton as a port. Two smaller lines of steamers 
have moved from the Victoria Dock, one to the south side of 
the river, and the other to a provincial port. 


Tonnage Returns at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 


VICTORIA, ALBERT. 

Year. Ships. | Tonnage. Fo nae Ships. | Tonnage. Tee 
1899 . -| 304 637,492 2097 476 1,455,924 3059 
1g00 . . 294 628,966 2139 429 1,317,697 3071 
TOOK on mel dees S70 777100 2056 425 1,418,936 3339 
1902 : : 355 711,513 2004 386 1,299,607 3366 
DOOZ) vay ue) | e407, 875,797 2152 35° yeh 1997, 355% 
1904, | 434 969,344 2234 337 1,174,892 3487 
1905 ‘ F 399 949,120 2380 335 I,125,984 3301 
1906 » «| 394 939,930 2386 369 1,208,415 3275 
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The chief employers of labour established in the Victoria 
and Albert Docks are :— 


(a) The London and India Docks Company. 
(6) Twenty-seven shipping companies. 

(c) About six master stevedores and porters.* 
(d) About nine ship repairers and scalers.' 
(e) Two coal-merchants. 

(f/f) A grain-elevator company. 

(g) Two timber-yards. 

(h) Two flour-mills. 


It will be advisable to give some description of the general 
nature of the work carried on at the Victoria and Albert Docks 
before dealing separately with the different modes of employ- 
ment. The following account is taken from the Special Report 
issued in 1900 by Messrs, Maitland and Eraut, H.M. Inspectors 
of Factories. 

It should, however, be explained that stevedores are en- 
gaged in storing cargo in the holds of either ships or barges, 
while dockers do unloading, trucking on the quay, and placing 
the goods in sheds or warehouses. 

“There are numerous methods adopted for the loading and 
discharging of vessels in docks or at wharves and quays 
varying according to locality, and the class of cargo to be 
handled. Two characteristic methods of loading are :— 

“(a) By hoisting the packages of goods direct from the 
quay and depositing them in the ship’s hold (in one operation) 
by means of cranes, which either stand on the quay or are 
built on to the warehouses or sheds near to the quay edge. 

““(6) By first hauling the packages up an inclined plank or 
‘stage’ from the quay edge to a temporary platform, built 
on the deck at the side of the hatchway, and then lowering 
the goods into the hold by the steamer’s own winches. . 

“Frequently the loading of a vessel is from barges or 
lighters, which are convenient for the purpose of enabling a 
vessel to be loaded from both sides at once. Then, since the 


1 The numbers of (c) and (d) are difficult to ascertain accurately, as some of these 
employers are in a very small way of business. 
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cranes on the quay may not be available, recourse is had to 
the ship’s winches and derricks, which are especially furnished 
for rapidly dealing with cargoes, and of such ranges as to 
enable a package, at one operation, to be lifted from the barge 
and deposited in the ship’s hold. . 

‘‘In some docks the goods, before or after unloading, are 
carted or conveyed by rail into sheds called ‘ transit sheds,’ 
which are built on the quay or wharf, and then stored until it 
is convenient to place them on board, so that they undergo a 
preliminary or additional unloading from the vans, lorries, or 
railway waggons, and storing in piles on the sheds, to be sub- 
sequently dealt with by the porters or stevedores who place 
the goods in the vessel. 

“ In any of these additional operations of unloading, haul- 
ing, and repiling of goods in the transit sheds mechanical power 
may be employed in aid thereof; the appliances generally 
consisting of power cranes and capstans in the sheds or on 
the quays. 

‘In other docks where special classes of goods are shipped 
the loading is frequently direct from the railway waggon to the 
vessel’s hold. 

“In the discharging of cargo from vessels the processes 
above mentioned are found reversed. é: 

The work of dockers is interfered an by rain, although 
tarpaulin can sometimes be stretched over the hatch without 
interfering with the work. The men are either paid off or 
are kept waiting in the hope that the rain will cease ; in the 
latter case they expect to be paid for ‘standing off” time. 

Complaints were made before the Royal Commission that 
the lack of shelter at the Albert Docks caused frequent 
stoppages of work in bad weather. 

“Cargoes of grain ‘in bulk’ are often discharged direct 
into granaries arranged in the docks near to the quay side. 
For this work mechanical elevators or pneumatic suction 
elevators are used, driven by engines either in the granary or 
placed temporarily on the ship’s deck for the purpose. With 
such apparatus there is very little manual work needed, as the 
machine deposits the grain on the mechanical conveyors in 
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the granaries, one or two machines taking the place of a large 
staff of porters. 

“ The work of loading and unloading vessels is generally 
performed by gangs of stevedores, employed sometimes by a 
master stevedore who contracts to do the work, sometimes 
directly by the owner of the vessel or his agents, sometimes 
by the owners of the dock. 

“The work of stevedores is confined in loading to receiving 
the cargo at the vessel’s side, transferring it to the hold, and 
storing it securely in the hold ; and in unloading,’ the steve- 
dore’s part ends when he has taken the goods from the hold 
and delivered them over the vessel’s side, or on to the quay 
or wharf. 

“<The master stevedore sends men on board to prepare and 
rig the ropes and hoisting tackle? (which he or the owner of 
the vessel supplies), men to build the platforms and stages, 
and to arrange the gang-ways or gang-planks along which the 
goods are moved from quay to vessel, and men or boys to 
work the winches and cranes on the vessel and forming part. 
of the ship’s apparatus. 

“It is of great importance that the work of discharging and 
reloading a vessel should be carried on as quickly as possible, 
and to ensure this it is no uncommon practice for two or 
more separate and practically independent gangs of men to 
be working simultaneously in one hatchway, and where the 
hatchway is narrow or small the risk of accident is much 
increased. 

‘The packages of goods are secured for hoisting in various 
ways. Bales of cotton or jute are gripped by ‘cotton-dogs’ 
or ‘cotton-hooks’ ; sacks of flour or grain, several together, 
on a ‘cradle’ or in a rope sling, or singly by a ‘snorter’ or 
running noose; barrels, kegs, oil and alkali drums by ‘can- 
hooks’ ; heavy packages and rough timber in chain slings ; 
light and sawn timber by rope slings ; bricks, loose stone, or 
ore are hoisted up in ‘tubs’; pig iron and tinplate boxes 
on cradles or in slings. When the goods are ‘slung,’ or are 


1 In the Victoria and Albert Docks unloading is rarely done by stevedores. 
2 These men are known as gearers. 
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otherwise ready for hoisting, the men in the hold give a signal 
to the ‘hatchman,’ who directs the hoisting while standing 
on the top deck, the stage, or the platform above the hatch- 
way, as the case may be. He, in turn, gives a signal by hand 
or mouth to the winch-driver, or to the man at the winch 
who is manipulating the rope there, care being taken that the 
load, as it is rapidly hoisted, does not strike the cranings or 
any fixture; arrived at the platform, the hatchman, by him- 
self or with help, drags the package on to the stage, so that 
it may be either transferred to the ‘fall’ from a quay-crane, 
or placed on a trolly for wheeling on to the quay by porters. 
When the vessel rises considerably in the water, packages 
may be slid down the stage to the quay instead of being 
wheeled there. 

“In discharging timber cargoes’ the method of working 
is generally very much the same at different ports. In some 
instances the crew of the vessel discharge the cargo; in 
others it is handled in the same way as general cargo by 
the stevedores. At other ports timber is the chief import, 
and the method of working is arranged accordingly to allow 
of its being done the more expeditiously.” 

Little dock work can be regarded as quite unskilled, and 
certain branches are distinctly skilled. A man who is un- 
accustomed to handling particular cargoes—for example, 
planks of timber, casks of tobacco, frozen meat—would be 
a slow and clumsy workman, a source of danger to himself 
and others. 

It is generally held that stevedoring requires more skill 
than ordinary dock labour. This is probably true as a 
general rule, but certain work done by dockers requires 
quite as much skill—e.g. dealing with “bedding papers.’ ? 


Before the dock strike of 1889 the Dock Company used 
to undertake nearly all the loading, discharging, and ware- 
housing of goods in the docks under their management. As 
a result of the strike some of the shipping companies 


1 At the Victoria and Albert Docks there is very little timber work. 
2 Cfe-p. 196. 
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organised departments of their own for this purpose. It 
became usual also for firms of contractors to undertake the 
work, and in this way to compete with the Dock Company, 
whose method was at that time to employ mainly unorganised 
casual labour. The Dock Company, who had gradually re- 
linquished the work of loading, gave notice to the shipowners 
that after December 30, 1890, they would abandon the 
discharging also. This determination was the effect of the 
dock strike of 1889, because the higher rate of wages 
obtained by the men made the discharging of ships less 
profitable. The company retained the work of removing 
from the quay and storing those goods which were intended 
for warehousing, and of taking goods from the warehouses to 
the quay and numbering them ready for shipping. 

The discharging and quay work at the Victoria and Albert 
Docks is almost entirely undertaken by shipowners, master 
stevedores, and master porters, and the warehousing business 
of the Dock Company has never been extensive, 

In 1892 the Company began gradually to reorganise their 
system of labour in order that the work should be done by 
as large a number of regular men as possible. Formerly 
each department of the Dock Company’s system had taken 
on men independently ; then each “control” or group of 
docks or warehouses was made the unit ; and finally the unit 
became the whole system of forty-five departments in all the 
company’s docks, which form five “controls.” Eighteen of 
these departments are in the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
which form one “control” or superintendent’s unit. 

To each department are allotted a certain number of 
permanent, of A or registered men, who are also permanent 
but do not receive certain privileges, and of B or preference 
men. The permanent and A men are paid by the week, the 
B men by the hour. When one department is pressed, the 
permanent and A men are transferred to it from another or 
others that are less busy. The weekly men are ordered to go 
where required, but the movement of the B men is practically 
voluntary, though they obtain a higher place on their prefer- 
ence list by attending where they are needed in accordance 
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with the notice given them. Employment for the weekly men 
is ensured either at their own department, other departments 
within their “control,” or other “controls” ; and, subject to 
the weekly men’s preference, B men have also a claim to work 
at their own department, or elsewhere. The men’s names 
are in a special order on each list; the permanent men are 
employed first, then the A men in their order, then the B men 
in the same way. Extra men are only taken on when all the 
men in the other three groups are employed. Every after- 
noon the head of each department sends to the superintendent 
of the dock an estimate of the number likely to be wanted on 
the next day, and from these lists calculations are made, and 
transfers are ordered to meet the day’s requirements, By 
means of this very complete organisation a large proportion 
of the work is done by weekly men. The number of men. 
on the lists for the Victoria and Albert Docks on January 1, 
1906, was as follows: Permanent, 190; A, 254; B, 347. 

The percentage of work performed by each class of 
labourer at the Victoria and Albert Docks is given in the 
following table :— 


Percentage of Work done by Different Classes of Men at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks. 


Year. Permanent. Bore Be Extra. 
1894 31.3 40.7 22.9 5.1 
1895 30.7 39.8 20.7 8.8 
1896 29.6 38.5 | 23.1 8.8 
1897 30.0 39.1 | 2or.7 9.2 
1898 a7ee 40.4 / 18.6 3:7 
1899 24.1 34.8 21.8 9-3 
1900 25-3 30.9 23.0 20,81 
1901 26.4 37.7 | 26.8 9.1 
1902 30.7 41.4 23.4 4.5 
1903 34.8 46.4 16.7 2.1 
1904 33-9 44.4 19-7 2.0 


It will be noted that over 70 per cent. of the work has 
latterly been done by weekly labour, and less by extra men as 
compared with the preference or B men. 


1 The additional casual labour in 1900 is stated to be due to extra pressure caused 
by the South African war, 
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The difference between permanent and A men is very 
slight. When the A men were appointed, the intention was 
that they should “stand by” in periods of slackness, but this 
was never carried out. There is nearly always enough work 
for the permanent and A men, who approximate roughly to 
the minimum employed. In January 1906, for example, the 
permanent and A men employed were 444 in number, while 
the lowest number was 403, and only on three occasions 
was the number employed less than 430. 

Among the permanent men are included a few permanent 
coopers employed in the tobacco sheds, and the crane-drivers 
who manage the machinery required for the company’s work. 

Tickets renewable every quarter are issued to B men. 
Casual labourers have no tickets and are on no list. If all 
the permanent and registered men in each department are 
employed and more men are required, a form is issued from 
the superintendent’s office showing how many B men are to 
be taken on in each of the various departments. Lists, with 
ticket numbers, of the B men required in each department 
are also posted. The next morning the “taking-on foreman” 
calls for men in their order on the list. He calls first for the 
B men of his department, then, if more are wanted, for the 
B men of the control or group of departments, and if enough 
are not present, for men from any department or control. 
When B lists are exhausted, casuals are taken on. 

Apart from foremen’s instructions, B men ascertain where 
there is likely to be work and present themselves at those 
departments. Very often B men will not turn up. If Bmen 
happen to get work for a contractor or a shipping company, 
they will very often not turn up at their usual work. The 
contractors and shipping companies pay at least 1d. an hour 
more than the Dock Company, and it is said that at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks, if the Dock Company and the ship- 
owners both want men, the B men will probably prefer the 
shipowners on this account. Some foremen in making out 
the numbers for the next day ask for about 25 per cent. more 
B men than are actually required, to allow for absentees. It 
is asserted that the B men are better workmen than ordinary 
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casual labourers, because under the Dock Company’s con- 
ditions they have a chance of rising to the A list, and therefore 
a better class of men is attracted. 

The B lists are revised every three months ; each man’s 
attendance and character are taken into account, and his 
place on the list lowered if he is observed to be very irregular 
in attendance, of bad character, lazy or inefficient at his work. 
By this means, the worst men sink to the bottom of the B list, 
and their chances of employment are but slight. The 
numbers on the B list in 1905 at the Victoria and Albert 
Docks averaged 348, and the average number employed was 
gi. The same men are not necessarily employed each day. 
The work done by the Dock Company has decreased, but 
they have not reduced the number of B tickets issued, though 
the question has been considered. It is said that it is an_ 
advantage to men to have a ticket, because they have a pre- 
ference over casuals at all the Dock Company’s departments, 
and if there is no employment to be had from the company 
the possession of a ticket is no disadvantage in obtaining em- 
ployment from the shipping companies. 

The wages guaranteed by the company are :— 


Permanent, 24s. per week. 

A or registered, 24s. per week in summer, 21s. per 
week in winter. 

B men and casuals, 6d. per hour. 

The company do not pay for meal times. 


The methods of remuneration are mainly two, daywork 
and piecework, and the percentages of work done in these 
ways may be seen from the table on next page. 

It will be observed that the relative proportions of piece- 
work and daywork have been transposed within the ten years 
dealt with in the table, and that in 1904 there was about four 
times as much piecework as daywork. 

Each class of worker may be employed on either daywork 
or piecework. On daywork permanent and A men receive 
24s. a week paid weekly, and B men and casuals 6d. an hour 
paid daily. 
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Percentage of Work done by Piecework and by Daywork at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks. 


| Year. Piecework. Daywork. | 
are | «| 
Minster eal Pe RTT, 18.8 81.2 | 
| 1895 s 6 A 20.7 79.3 | 
1896 : ‘ ul 21,5 78.5 | 
1897 : : 3 29.9 70.1 H 

| 1898 : ; <i 68.1 31.9 
POO ian hel tak 79.0 21.0 . 
1900 5 : : 80.2 19.8 

| Igo! A . : 76.7 BaK3 
1902 : . : 78.9 Ziel | 
IEYOO3) | S40. emer 80.9 19.1 
| 1904 c : =i 80.8 19.2 | 
| | 


On piecework the wage of 24s. per week or 6d. an hour 
is a first charge on the piecework jobs. The amount which 
each job yields over the sum for guaranteed wages is treated 
as a bonus, which is equally divided among the men in pro- 
portion to the number of hours each has worked on the job. 
For example, if roo tons of cargo were priced at 1s. a ton 
for discharging, the cost would be £50; suppose the guaran- 
teed wages amount to £40, the bonus would be £10, which 
is reduced to tenths of a penny, z.e. 2400 tenths of a penny. 
By dividing this by the number of hours worked by all, the 
amount of bonus per hour is obtained. The amount of bonus 
due to each man is obtained by multiplying the hourly rate 
of bonus by the number of hours worked by each individual. 

Overtime rates are 2d. more per hour, and obtain from 6 
P.M. to 6 A.M. The rate allowed for wages per ton is altered 
automatically after 6 P.M., so that the bonus is not interfered 
with by a higher first charge. The object of the system is to 
encourage the men to do each job as quickly as possible, by 
inducing them to work harder in order that there may be a 
greater amount of bonus available for distribution. 

If a job works out badly, ze. if it does not yield the men 
their guaranteed minimum wage, the difference is made up 
by the company. The method is that a record of the amount 
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of minus against each man is kept, and opportunities are 
given for working it off on jobs in which the price is put high 
and the bonus or plus is easy to obtain. The minus is, how- 
ever, sometimes remitted, and is in no case paid in cash by 
the men, or deducted from their guaranteed wages. Each 
man receives what is due to him straight from the paymaster’s 
office, and no money passes through the hands of foremen. 

In addition to the ordinary wages, “cons”? or con- 
tingency payments of 6d. or 1s. a day are made for certain 
jobs requiring special skill; for example, the “scribing” or 
marking of barrels, tallying, and piling goods in the ware- 
houses. Sometimes a “con” for taking charge of a gang on 
_ a particular job is paid to “Royals,” who are particularly 
handy. They are capable of dealing with a “‘ bedding paper ” 
which shows the marks on different portions of the cargo, and | 
are able to sort the cargo and mark out in the warehouse the 
minimum space required. Sometimes small jobs are given to 
the leader of a gang of men on contract. The guaranteed 
minimum wage is always ensured, but the difference from the 
ordinary bonus system is that the leader of the gang plays the 
part of a contractor, and arranges the price with the foreman 
as satisfactorily as possible. When an agreement has been 
arrived at, the gang will try to make as much as possible out 
of the job by completing it rapidly. 

A large number of messenger boys are employed, and 
these go up for examination between the ages of 16 and 17, 
and, if they pass, become junior assistants or clerks, and may 
ultimately go on to be junior foremen. Those who fail become 
“labouring boys.” The number of these was thirty-seven in 
1905 in the Victoria and Albert Docks. Their wages range 
from ros. to 22s. a week. When they earn 22s. they are 
promoted to the class of permanent men, which is also 
recruited from the registered men. 


Twenty-seven shipping companies have berths in the 
Victoria and Albert Docks. Rather more than half of these 
employ labour direct, but some give one department of their 


1 The number and amount of ‘‘ cons” has been reduced in recent years, 
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work, either import or export, to master stevedores and 
master porters. The companies and the master stevedores 
and porters employ only small permanent staffs, consisting of 
superintendents, clerks, and foremen. 

The shipping companies vary in the extent to which they 
organise their demand for labour. The main methods em- 
ployed are as follows :— 

(a) Two preference lists are kept, one for import and the 
other for export work. The ordinary procedure is that when 
both departments are busy, preference men are employed 
first, and then casuals. When one department alone is busy, 
the preference men from the other department are transferred 
before casuals are employed. In this case the distinction 
between docker and stevedore is broken down, and the men 
are paid dockers’ or stevedores’ rates as the case may be. 

(6) Preference lists, which are not interchangeable, are 
kept for the export and import departments, but casual labour 
is employed when the list of either department is exhausted. 

(c) Employment is confined to either an export or an 
import department, and casual labour is employed when the 
preference list is exhausted. 

(d) No written preference list is kept, but the “ taking-on 
foreman” keeps a list in his head, and has recourse to casuals 
if more labour is required. One foreman is said to be able 
to remember as many as 300 names. 

(ec) The foreman knows a number of men by sight, and 
finds out those he wants without reference to any definite list 
or order. 

The men follow foremen for whom they have worked 
before, and to whom they are well known. Men are often 
known by various names, e.g. “G. R. Sims” to one foreman 
and “Rags” to another. For this reason it would have 
been impossible, even had the necessary information been 
forthcoming, to detect all the cases in which a man had been 
employed by more than one company during the same week. 
The men follow the course of ships in the daily papers, in 
Lloyd’s register, and in the London Customs bill of entry, and 
turn up when a ship arrives if their names are on the prefer- 
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ence list of its owners. A man may work for two or more 
firms within the same week, and in this way a certain number 
secure fairly regular work. It is not, however, possible for a 
man to be on the preference lists of two companies. 

Few dockers keep a record of their earnings, but returns 
were furnished by four men personally known to one of the 
investigators. 

The wages in Table L, are those of a glass bottle-maker 
who failed to get regular employment at his own trade, and 
worked sometimes as a docker proper, sometimes at ship 
repairing, or in the yard of a dock engineering works. From 
time to time he was able to obtain work at his own trade, and 
such earnings are marked with an asterisk. He is now 
(1907) again in regular work as a glass bottle-maker, 


Contractors’ “ Royal” at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 


| Year. 2/6 | 12/6 I5/- 17/6 | 20/— | 22/6 25/- | 27/6 | 30/- 
= = | 
TOS. i. 3 os | 4 3 3 a I i oe | I 
TOO4a ie é I 2 wa 2 we 3 3 ni I 
1go5 1 I I I I oa ae 2 


Shipping Company's “ Royal” at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 


Year. 2/6 | s/- | 7/6 ole 12/6 | 15/— | 17/6 | 20/~ | 22/6 | 25/— | 27/6 | 30/- | 32/6 
1892 ' - I I 4 | I 3 I I oa 
1893 5 Gisll pecsst lh home lh ane | 2 3 2 3 2 
1894 5 ed plas lae il aca 2 | 2 2 2 I 2 I 
1895 A 5s dleactea I 2) 1 2) 3 I I 
IQOI : inti sae hanes | u Tne 2 2 3 I I 
| 


The above two sets of wages show the average weekly 
earnings of two “ Royals” to the nearest half-crown, and the 
number of months during which each weekly average was 
made. In the first case the earnings vary from 2s. 6d. to 
30s., in the second from 2s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. In the first case 
they were under £1 for as many as ten months in one year, 


1 Half-year only. 
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in the other for the whole of one year. It will be remem- 
bered that a “Royal” has the best chance of work at the 
docks, and is considered to be in quite a superior position to 
the ordinary casual docker. 

In the course of the home work inquiry the wives of 
casual dock labourers gave the following information as to 
their husbands’ average earnings :— 


17S. 60: ot Gs 60. 86s. pes... c4s<6d.\ 13s26d. ai nas: 
I J I I I I I 


P28.) Gas) 128. Ose or Ske yi 78: 
iT nh be 2 I 


Some information about the earnings of dock labourers 
which had been ascertained from the Country Holiday Fund 
Schedules was supplied by the Rev. H. Cubbon.’ The weekly 
earnings were as follows :— 


EOS.) P2S.e. E58. TOS 2Osany eis.) 248: = a25, OF. 238) 


4 S 5 4 9 2 “ I I 
2ASs, 255. 205th 2ysureos, | 305. 
II 5 I 2 I 6 


Details have been extracted from the unpublished census 
figures referring to men registered as dockers living in West 
Ham at the time of the census. The details are set out by 
wards and show that the large proportion of dockers live close 
to the docks. No statement can be made of the number of 
dockers who work in West Ham, and no doubt some of these 
men seek work wherever they can get it. 

The large number of dockers born outside London and 
West Ham is partly due to the dock strike of 1889, when 
considerable numbers of men were brought up from the 
country, and partly to the preference naturally given to strong 
country-bred men when they apply for dock work. 

The conditions of crowding, especially in Hudson’s, 
Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom House Wards are 
remarkable, and tend to show that the casual nature of the 


1 These figures are probably in most cases based on the wives’ estimate. 
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work forces numbers of men and their families into a state of 
overcrowding. 

In Table LIV. the returns for Tidal Basin, where the 
largest numbers of dockers live, are set out in more detail. 
They show that in nearly all cases there is another member of 
the family occupied and that the family is large. Those un- 
occupied are, no doubt, mainly children. In some cases it is 
probable that those classed as servants are members of the 
family in domestic service. 

The Shipping Federation, which was started at the time of 
the dock strike to enable the. shipping companies and con- 
tractors to obtain unorganised labour, posts its notices in each 
dock. A large number of men were brought up from the 
country at that time, and many of them have remained in the 
district permanently. The Federation is prepared to arrange 
for the supply of labour at the time of a strike. The notices 
give the number of men required by firms belonging to the 
Federation which employ labour direct. It is alleged by the 
Dockers’ Union that the estimates are often exaggerated. The 
notices, however, combined with those in the papers already 
referred to, afford some guide to the men as to their chances 
of obtaining work. 

The shipping companies, master stevedores, and porters 
have their men taken on by a foreman, usually at fixed hours. 
He goes to a “pitch” where the men are assembled, and 
picks the number required from among applicants by one of 
the methods above explained. There are five recognised 
places of call for dockers on the north side of the Victoria 
and Albert Docks, and three on the south side; there are four 
for stevedores, only two of which are inside the docks. The 
men selected by the foremen are given metal tickets or passes. 
Sometimes foremen will shirk the selection of the whole num- 
ber required, and when they have given out a certain number 
of tickets will hold the rest in their hands to be snatched by 
whoever can get them. Such a fight was seen by the writers, 
who were informed that it was by no means an isolated 
instance. The brutalising and demoralising effect on the 
men requires no comment. Doubtless this procedure would 
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not be countenanced officially by any of the shipping com- 
panies, but it is due to the weakness of individual foremen 
and their fear of offending men who habitually work for them. 
A weak foreman may get into difficulties if there is a good 
deal of work, and therefore a possibility of men outside the 
ordinary gang being taken on ; or if he has promised work to 
several men, and even accepted drinks on the strength of such 
promises, and then finds there is not as much work as he 
expected. Accidents sometimes occur in these scrambles for 
tickets. 

The recognised hours of call for dockers are 6.45 A.M., 
7.45 AM., 8.45 A.M. 12.45 P.M. 5.45 P.M., and 10.45 P.M., 
but some firms engage men at several additional times, and in 
some cases every hour. If dockers are taken on at 10.45 P.M. 
they are paid from ro, as 10 to 11 is the supper hour, and if 
they are taken on at 5.45 P.M. they are paid from 5 o’clock, 
the tea hour being from 5 to 6. 

The docker’s regular working day is 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. with 
one hour for meals. The recognised meal hours are 12 to 1 
for dinner, and if work is carried on after 5 o’clock, 5 to 6 for 
tea. If a man begins work at 6 A.M. he is entitled to one 
hour, 8 to 9, for breakfast, and if he has been working all night 
6 to 7 is the breakfast hour. All meal times are paid for. A 
man working up to 3 A.M. is paid for the breakfast hour, and 
if he works during any of the meal hours he receives double 
pay. Double pay (at day or night work rates as the case 
may be) is paid for work on Sundays, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, the King’s Birthday, August Bank 
Holiday, Christmas Day, and Boxing Day. 

For dockers the rate per hour paid by contractors is 7d. 
In addition to this there are a large number of the extra pay- 
ments, known as contingency payments, or “cons,” which 
have been already referred to. These are usually 6d. a day, 
but sometimes 1s., and are paid for work involving (a) special 
danger or unpleasantness (e.g. dusty or dirty cargoes); (4) skill ; 
(c) strength. 

From 1889 to June 1900 all the employers of labour 
in the Victoria Docks, with one exception, recognised the 
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Dockers’ Union. Men were taken on outside the docks at 
six places of call, and preference was given to unionists. 
They showed their union cards, and were not considered to 
be members if they were more than six weeks in arrear with 
their payments. Men attached themselves to special lines, 
and were on the look-out for the arrival of their ships. 
There were no written preference lists, but the foreman knew 
the men and called for them in a certain order, usually 
by gangs. This arrangement, however, did not apply to 
the Dock Company, whose system has been explained 
above. 

It is asserted by representatives of the union that the 
possession of a union card was a guarantee that a man was 
an efficient worker. Only the most regular dockers would 
be able to maintain their membership, and for this reason the. 
unionist gangs would be better because more regular work 
would lead to greater skill, and the chance of accidents would 
be lessened. 

As the result of a small strike among a section of the 
workers in the Victoria Dock for better prices at special 
work, the employers decided to take on all men inside the 
dock at a shed which they erected for the purpose at Custom 
House. But the shed is never used. This action was 
contested by the union, and many of the employers 
agreed to take on men outside as before. There was, 
however, some misunderstanding, and the employers finally 
determined to take on all men inside the dock at the 
places of call. 

For stevedores the rate is 8d. per hour, but less than 
2s. must never be paid for a single engagement, however 
short. There is also a system of contingency payments, like 
those made to dockers. Some firms employ stevedores for 
discharging in times of pressure; if stevedores do dockers’ 
work, they are still paid their own rate of 8d., except in the 
case of one firm where the lists of stevedores and dockers are 
interchangeable. Their overtime rates are 1s. an hour after 
five o'clock, The stevedores’ day is from 6 AM. to 6 P.M.,, 
but they are not paid for meal times, and although their rate 
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per hour is higher, they would get 2d. less than dockers for 
working a whole day and night. 5 to 6 P.M. counts as two 
hours, 10 to 11 P.M. counts as two hours, and all hours from 
2 A.M, to 6 A.M. count as double hours. 

Before 1872, when the men employed in loading struck 
for higher wages, there was no definite distinction between 
stevedores and dockers. Generally speaking, a little more 
skill is required for loading than for discharging, though 
sometimes dockers do work, such as piling goods on the quay 
or in the sheds, that requires equal skill. The Stevedores’ 
Union was formed in 1872, and in 1890 practically all the 
stevedores were in the union; since then several firms in the 
Victoria and Albert Docks refuse to recognise the union, 
The remaining firms give the preference to unionists, and 
only employ others when no unionists are available. 

For the purposes of Tables A, B, C, and D informa- 
tion was obtained from ten companies who employ labour 
direct for import departments, and from three companies 
for export departments, The pay-sheets of each company 
were copied for the first week of the last month in each 
quarter, and the results tabulated. Three sets of men 
are dealt with separately —foremen, regular men, and 
casuals. 

It has been pointed out that the Dock Company has an 
organised system of regular labour, and that each of the 
shipping companies maintains a small nucleus of practically 
regular men, 

The figures for the foremen and regular men are all 
weekly. The regular men include the permanent and 
registered men employed by the Dock Company, and such 
men working for all the firms included in the returns 
as had had a full week’s work during each of the selected 
weeks. 

It will be observed that the wage is not always the same, 
and the variation is accounted for by piecework. 

The returns refer to 1905. A comparison of the figures 
on which Diagram XVII. is based shows that of the months 
taken March has the greatest average employment, then 
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follow December, September, and, lastly, June. Tables 
B and D show the daily payments to casuals during the 
same weeks. It is impossible to ascertain the weekly 
earnings of casual labourers, because individuals work for 
different employers on different days, and it is not possible 
to trace them and compute the total amount earned during 
the week.! 

It will be noticed that in all the four quarters the highest 
wages are earned on the three middle days of the week, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and that of these Wed- 
nesday shows a rather higher average. In the majority of 
cases the working day consists of ten hours, paid at the rate 
of 7d. per hour, and it will be noticed, accordingly, that 
5s. Iod. is frequently the median wage. 


IMPORT—1905. 


TaBLE A.— Weekly Wages of Foremen. 


aes No. of : Lower Upper 
Date, Observations. Median: Quartile. Quartile. 

Sura Sy 08 Ss. a, 

Marcha. ahmed jst ha g2 zen, 0) 30:70 42 0 
{ISU OP hae Rane ate IOI 40 6 20-50 44 0 
meplember. «| 105 40 O BOO 42 9 
December... . IIO 40 Oo Koy @ Azer tO) 

Weekly Wages of Regular Labourers. 

Wiatchye wetter vic) 507 34. O By SRO 
ARTUR Sch, Ngee ee Oe 412 B3miO 28 6 SFr 
September(. . 402 30 104 29 3 Sy 
December .. . 4's 402 3" 8B 250 His 
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Tasie B.—Dazily Wages of Casual Labourers. 


Marcu. 
No. of : Lower Upper 
Date. Observations. Median. Quartile. Quartile. 

in te SNUG, Senne 
Mondayz3 91) aes: tc 1087 5 10 Amey 6 10 
Duesdays, 7 7 is. 993 5 10 Ae ane 8 II 
Wednesday .. . 1895 6 13 5 3 Yh i 
Mbatsday wir geen nr 1950 64 SikO 6 II 
rica yayerne sie! ses 2083 5 10 Fo ae) 6 11 
Saturdayiee: Gnyu o 1570 5 9 4 8 | 6 5 
Sunday lege leone 85 5 10 5 10 curs 

JUNE. 
Monday. 2. 7. 532 Ae) 2 Lt 6. 
uesday= a 651 4 8 my %8) O> & 
Wednesday .. . 868 6 4 on 8 ty KO) 
mibursdaya ce ws * 1659 ia 4 9 Uh 
TRTEERY: G88) eqeeieelee 1420 OWS Ramee Os 
Saturday eos: es 879 Bi 4 0 0) 
Sundayaecsa.) iy 16 Dah PX) oe by 
SEPTEMBER. 
Monday. .' . <<< 1156 (ze) ALG Ome 
Tuesday i) 29. « 1290 5 10 cone 6 4 
Wednesday .. . IO51 Onn Goee3 6 II 
ePhorsday “h, . <. « 1234 Ones 5) 10 oy aia 
rid aye serves uuere 1598 6 2 is Ces 
Saturday: Ssi- oc) 3 1284 ae: 4 8 6-2 
Stndaywe = i ta 15 2a. 225 a Oy 
DECEMBER. 

Mondavi en = 749 4 9 41 5 10 
Ruesdays mace civ ls 5 | 643 4 9 2006 or! 
Wednesday .. . | 623 6 0 3 6 6 II 
harsdayy >. 4. 867 Ra) AERO 6 6 
LIC yee mmr nee™ Xe 1387 ist ne) 4 0 6 4 
Satvdayy so. S| 1171 5-3 4 0 By IS) 
SUNGCAVN tor orn 3 | 49 | ito Zt TO 


It will be noted that in the export trade the foremen’s 
median average wages are rather higher, and the permanent 
men’s rather lower than in the import trade. The earnings 
of the casual labourers are distinctly higher in the former, 
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EXPORT—1905. 


TaBLe C.— Weekly Wages of Foremen. 


No. of 5 Lower Upper 
trates Observations. Median. Quartile. Caapiite 

Sam Gs ee S. a. 

EVN oa OSes 14 60 oO 50 O 60 0 
SUNS ewes 3 ees 14 60 0 50 O 60 Oo 
September) < = - 14 60 Oo 50 O 60 Oo 
December y mess we. 14 60 Oo 50 O 60 Oo 

Weekly Wages of Regular Labourers. 

IMIERRE ee a5 A 49 30 O 27-6 37 6 
ATS Pierce ct a) aes 49 30 O 27° 6 40 O 
September <a, jal. 49 30,50 27556 40 O 
Decembcr ass. snes: 49 3000 27 © 40 O 


TABLE D.—Daily Wages of Casual Labourers. 


MARCH. 
| No. of : Lower Upper 
Date | Observations. Met Quartile. Gunes 

| s $e ce 
Monday . | 533 Fao rao 14 O 
Tuesday. aa 465 6 8 6) 10 To: 6 
Wiednesdayi.) 20 | 825 610 4 10 Sans 
PIGMISG AVI sets fv hei) 840 Cae ALO 3) 70 
LBSaUG RAD IBS aguas oeae 1142 ey KS Bs LL; oO 
Saturdayig sas 604. ie 0} NS 0) Peer 
Sundaes! vs) |: 29 2S 2538 8 10 

JUNE. 
IMIONGRY sei 353 oy 12) Ree: et 
Puesdanyea cs | oe 460 6) 45 478 Io 8 
Wednesday, . = |. 352 6 0 5 10 7a 
(Thursdays Gls = 460 Whe ao) 6 0 TT oA©) 
INGEN 1 All aimee 390 6 6 SA: 9 10 
paturday 9 4 +) > 411 (Sea chee 7s 
SiGe Be Be I en Pos | 78 
SEPTEMBER. 
Monday sys. a sn] 348 6 0 SS Soe 
uesday nays lt) 400 6 0 cee 62 
Wednesday. .. . 621 6 6 5 10 10 4 
FER MUSC ayer reine ais ts 742 6.8 5 Io ries 
IREGA Vie es ihe 6 oh te 923 On 6 0 1G CG) 
Satur ayaa sense 495 6.70 3 10 Ta 
Sunday . cman MD che Be x it 
DECEMBER. 

Mondayacweeaauuemae 694 60 Gre 8) 6 0 
PRUeSCay iran steel} 617 eh XS) Leanne, 6 6 
Wednesday. =. «| 545 One ety TT AO 
Thursdays se aur al 772 9 8 iv 4 17-0 
JmeCEhielre os . con et By. (eo eG) 4 8 2h 20 
Saturday sean 653 oe) BA Vane 
Sundays teenie 79 120 D250: 1206 
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The Dock Company and certain of the shipping com- 
panies have their own repairing shops. There are also about 
six private firms which undertake repairing work. ‘Trade 
union rates are paid to boilermakers and engineers, and in 
the majority of cases men are employed by the day. Their 
work is irregular, because it is dependent upon the arrival of 
damaged ships, and the number of these must vary with 
season and weather. 

There are further two or three small contractors who 
undertake the “scaling” of ships, ze. stripping ships before 
they are repainted.. 

Foreign crews are sometimes employed in scaling, because 
they are not paid off on arrival in port. 

Ships are usually cleaned inside by women known as “ the 
amazons,” who are engaged by forewomen. They earn from 
2s. to 2s. 6d. per day, and the forewoman receives a “con” 
of id.;-6d.,-of Is. 

Foreign crews are employed in washing ships as well as 
in scaling. 


Coal-porters are employed either in discharging coal from 
ships into barges or on to the quay, or in “coaling.” The 
men work in gangs; when a ship comes in, the foreman 
calls a leading hand, whose business it is to summon his gang. 
The men are expected to live within a certain radius of 
Custom House Station ; this radius is not clearly defined, and 
depends upon what the leading hand considers “ within call.” 
There are no preference lists of gangers or of ordinary hands, 
and no permanent men are employed, but the firm keep the 
names of all the men whom they engage. The taking on is 
left entirely to the gangers, who are followed by their own 
experienced men, and casual labour is only employed when 
these are not available. The hours worked are very irregular, 
for ships must be cleared as soon as they come into dock. 
“Coalies”’ are often employed for thirty-six hours at a stretch, 
but when it is necessary to unload a ship at top speed, relief 
gangs are employed in alternate shifts, because the men cannot 
keep up high pressure for more than six or seven hours. Jobs 
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come in very irregularly, and men are sometimes obliged to 
try to supplement their earnings by other labour. In spite of 
their remarkable physique they are apt to be content with 
two engagements or three days’ work at their own trade 
on account of the heavy nature of the work and the long 
irregular hours. 

The number of men employed as coalies at the Victoria 
and Albert Docks is considerably less than a few years ago, 
as labour-saving machinery has been introduced. The most 
notable machine in the docks, which is known to the men as" 
“Long Mike,” scoops coal out of the barges into the hold of 
the ship, thereby reducing the number of men employed. 
One man can look after her and she can work several barges 
at a time. A man is only required on the barges to “trim” 
when they are nearly empty. 

Winches are now mainly worked by steam, but there are 
still instances where machinery has not yet been introduced. 
In such cases the foreman of a gang often owns the gear and 
works with the men instead of merely supervising. 

A public-house often becomes the place of call, because 
the men look there for the leading man in order to ascertain 
whether there is work for them. At the end of the day they 
wait in the public-house for the leading man to pay them, 
and have a drink together. It is stated that there is no 
“buying work” or treating the ganger, and that often when 
the foreman has no work to give out, he will stand the gang 
a drink or give them a small present of money. The foreman 
and his gang are often on very friendly terms, and from 
working together year after year trade customs arise which 
are not interfered with. If the gang is called out in the 
expectation of work which does not arrive, they get 2s. 6d. 
per man; and if the work is “broken,” “Ze. if it is less than 
25 tons, they are paid the price of 25 tons. 

Table LI. shows the actual amount earned by each man 
of a gang of eight. The greater part of the work was done 
in the Victoria Docks at the coal derricks, and the remainder 
at the Albert Dock. 

The return is made from particulars supplied by a member 
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of the gang who kept the dates, names of ships, amount and 
description of the coal worked for the years mentioned. It 
should be noted that these figures apply to one of the gangs 
which would be the first to obtain work and can by no 
means be taken to represent the earnings of the average coal- 
porter. 

The rate per ton varies for different coals, e.g. for small 
coal the rate is 4d. a ton; for gas coal 4$d.; for house coal 
sd. and 54d.; for Welsh coal 6d., and for coke rod. 


The Grain Elevator Company, which owns four transit 
silos, undertakes the work of unloading grain-ships. The 
company supplies both plant and men, and removes the grain 
by means of an elevator, It is taken away in barges either 
straight to its destination or to the transit silos where it is 
stored, and subsequently put into barges, loose or in sacks, 
for delivery to consignees. 

Men are employed both on piecework and on daywork, 
in the latter case at the same rate as stevedores. 

The ordinary hours for grain-workers are from 8 to 6 
or 7 to 5. 


Four firms have premises within the Victoria Dock for 
convenience of transport, two owning timber-wharves and 
two flour-mills. 

One of the former firms, besides dealing in timber, owns 
a factory in the immediate neighbourhood, where wood is 
treated with creosote for telegraph poles, sleepers, &c. 

At the wharves and yards where timber is dealt with, the 
work is of two kinds, done as a rule by distinct sets of men: 
(a) unloading the wood from the ship and stacking it, (6) 
treating it with creosote or in other ways. Employment in 
the first process is very irregular and is much the same in 
character as dock work. In the latter, the men have longer 
spells of work and are paid at a higher rate, which in 
the case of one firm is regulated by an agreement made 
in 1889. 

The yardmen do not know when they are taken on whether 

O 
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their job will last an hour or several months. If they are 
not very busy, they compete with the others for the unloading 
of any timber-ships that come in, and are naturally employed 
by the foreman in preference to the less regular men, who 
are less efficient. Some timber-porters move between the 
Victoria, Millwall, and Surrey Commercial Docks, doing various 
kinds of timber-work for different employers, and also work 
in the yards, 

The wages in Table LII. were furnished by one of these 
men who has been at the work for eighteen years. He was 
both steady and exceptionally strong, and is considered by 
himself and ‘others to get the pick of the work under the 
prevailing conditions. His wages cannot be taken as repre- 
senting the earnings of an average timber-porter. 

The two flour-mills are provided with silos and ware- 
houses for storing grain. The erection of these mills marked 
a new departure in London, as hitherto no flour-mills had 
been worked on the spot. By this means grain coming from 
abroad can be discharged direct from the vessel into the mill, 
and the cost of transit and loss of weight and quality caused 
by double handling are saved. 


When a ship is discharged “overside,” the goods are 
taken from the ship and placed in lighters or in barges. 
The barges are managed by lightermen, who, though they 
naturally acquire some special skill in dealing with particular 
goods, are practically interchangeable. They are all licensed 
by the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen, 
which is in its main functions similar to a city company. An 
historical account of this society may be found in Mr. Charles 
Booth’s “Life and Labour of the People,” vol. vii. (1896), 
pi '367 

A lighterman is expected to work a twelve hours’ day 
between 6 AM. and 8 P.M. If, however, his day ends at 
6 P.M. or 7 P.M., he may be kept waiting half an hour for 
orders, but must be paid overtime if he is detained longer. 

Lightermen’s wages are governed by an award made by 
Lord Brassey in September 1889, and by a further agreement 
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between representatives of the Master Lightermen’s Associa- 
tion and of the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and 
Lightermen. The payment is 6s. for a twelve hours’ day. If 
men are required to work or be in attendance for more than 
twelve hours overtime is paid at the rate of 1s. an hour. For 
a short night, ze. 8 P.M. until midnight, a lighterman is paid 
4s., and for a long night, z.e. from 8 P.M. to 6 A.M., 6s. If he 
has not been employed during the day he receives 6s. for 
night work, and work next day is guaranteed. If he has to 
turn out early, ze. between 5 A.M. and 6 A.M., he receives 2s, 
extra, and if he has to go more than four miles from his 
home, or from the place where he receives orders, he is paid 
for the estimated time required to reach his work at the rate 
of 6d.an hour. For Sunday work he is paid 4s, up to Io A.M., 
and 8s. for the whole day. Men who start work after noon 
must be paid 6s. 


The work at the docks involves danger to those employed 
in several ways. This had been recognised in the payment of 
“cons,” but the employment was not officially recognised as 
exceptionally dangerous until in October 1904 regulations 
were issued under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901. Before that date, accidents due to engines in 
the docks were reported to the Board of Trade and to 
the Factory and Workshop Department. 

In the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1899 there was a special report on the causes and means 
of preventing accidents at docks, wharves, and quays. An 
account was given of the processes of unloading and loading 
vessels ; the accidents were classified as due to—(1) Falls ; 
(2) machinery in motion ; (3) use of locomotives ; (4) fatigue 
due to excessive work; (5) handling dangerous materials ; 
(6) drowning. 

In September 1902, as a result of this report, the employ- 
ment was scheduled as dangerous under section 79 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1go1, and, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the same Act, rules were drafted. Objections 
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were made to them, and an inquiry was held under section 81 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. The inquiry lasted 
twenty-six days, and evidence was received from witnesses 
called by the Home Office, the dock and shipping companies, 
owners of factories, and the trade unions. The rules were 
intended to provide for the safety of those employed in load- 
ing and unloading ships, and in handling goods in docks, 
wharves, and quays. It is unnecessary to give details of the 
evidence, much of which affected docks with which this report 
is not concerned. Regulations were issued in October 1904, 
and came into force on January 1, 1905. In the Victoria 
and Albert Docks, some fencing of dangerous corners, 
entrances to sheds, &c., had been provided, but this was not 
sufficient to comply with the rules. The fencing has been 
considerably increased, and ladders have been placed at 
intervals along the quay for the use of those who fall into 
the dock. It is impossible to scale the dock or quay walls 
without assistance, and much of the evidence related to cases 
of drowning. No such ladders were supplied in the Victoria 
and Albert Docks before the rules were drawn up. Part III. 
of the Regulations deals with the examination and testing of 
chains. This section did not entail any modification in the 
practice of the Dock Company, but it has undoubtedly had the 
effect of raising the standard of gear used by the shipping 
companies and contractors who employ labour. 

The evidence at the inquiry leaves no doubt that a 
proportion of the accidents which occur are not reported. 
The Dockers’ Union complain that the fencing of dangerous 
corners is still unsatisfactory. They say that some are still 
left unfenced, though fencing would not interfere with work, 
and that in other cases the fencing is but little better than 
none, as the stanchions are close to the edge of the dock and 
the chains loose. The writers of this report have seen chains 
so loose that they would have been insufficient to prevent any 
one from falling into the dock. It is, however, possible that 
these defects have recently been remedied. 

One of the main demands of the Union is for more 
adequate inspection at the docks. There are no special dock 
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inspectors under the Home Office, and the Unions demand 
that such inspectors shall be appointed. They assert that 
technical knowledge of a peculiar kind is required, and that 
it is impossible to secure it if docks are made a part of the 
ordinary factory inspectors’ districts. No one who has read 
the evidence at the arbitration on the regulations can deny 
that there is force in this contention. It is also stated by the 
Dockers’ Union that it is of great importance to have an 
inspector who can be easily summoned. Work may be 
begun, carried on, and completed under dangerous condi- 
tions before the inspector can be communicated with in his 
office in South-West London, and before he can visit on 
complaint in the ordinary way. It is contended by officials 
of the Union that at least one inspector is required for the 
London and Tilbury Docks, and that by means of a system 
of telephones the men at any dock should be able to summon 
him. 

The Victoria and Albert Docks are in the East London 
District, which is composed of the Metropolitan Boroughs of 
Hackney, Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Poplar, that part of 
Woolwich which lies north of the Thames, and the whole 
county of Essex. The staff consists of the District Inspector, 
three junior inspectors, and four inspectors’ assistants. 

In order to meet the obvious objections to the multiplica- 
tion of special inspectors, it has been suggested as an 
alternative to the demand put forward by the union that 
more efficient inspection might be obtained by reducing the 
size of districts which contain docks, and so increasing the 
staff of factory inspectors. By this means it would doubtless 
be easier to ensure that inspectors in charge of docks had 
time to acquaint themselves with the necessary mechanical 
details. 

As things stand at present, the security of fencing, &c., 
on the quays may be dealt with satisfactorily by periodic 
inspection, but not the safety of work on board. It is main- 
tained that special knowledge is also required, because the 
effect of arbitration has been to leave many of the rules 
vague, and to place much on the discretion of the inspector. 
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On this point, Part II., rule 6,’ is quoted, which refers to access 
from the deck of the ship to the hold in which work is being 
carried on. One of the writers has been. down to the holds 
of ships in which the arrangement of ladders was such as to 
require more care than can reasonably be expected from men 
in heavy clothes and boots, especially when custom makes 
them careless, and they are tired by their work. The pro- 
vision and inspection of tackle, such as slings and ropes, is at 
present regarded by the Unions as totally unsatisfactory. 


It will be clear from what has been stated above that 
employment at the docks is regulated by the employers of 
labour by different means and to a varying extent. On the 
one hand there is the Dock Company with its very complete 
system of lists, on the other the foreman employed by a 
small shipping company or by a contractor, and acquainted 
by sight or name with a few men, on whom he relies to lead 
gangs of inexperienced casuals in the event of a pressure of 
work. 

In some cases the amount of labour employed is inconsider- 
able, and any system of organisation seems to the employer 
to be unnecessary ; in others, where the volume of work is 
considerable, the heads of the firm do not concern themselves 
with the way in which their labour is employed, and it is left 
to a foreman or superintendent. Foremen find it more con- 
venient to have a large supply of men from whom to choose, and 
it is alleged that bribes are in some instances given by the 
men which would furnish the foreman with another reason for 
increasing the number of possible employés. It has been 
stated to one of the writers by a director of an important 
shipping line that dock labour is “such a bagatelle” in the 
business of managing a large shipping concern that the heads 
of firms are not inclined to consider the question from the 
men’s point of view, and are content to leave the control 
in the hands of foremen without questioning the methods 
employed, so long as there is no great change in the labour 


1 This rule contains several vague phrases ; such as, “‘ practicable,” ¢ reasonably 
necessary,” ‘‘ sufficient.” 
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bill. It is, of course, to the foremen’s interest that the work 
should be done as cheaply as possible, and that they should 
have a minimum of trouble with the men, but any organisation 
of the demand seems to depend largely on individual foremen. 
_ The extent to which they elaborate their system appears to 
depend on the degree to which they recognise that regular 
men do the work more efficiently than casuals. They seem 
agreed that it is advantageous to have a nucleus of men 
whom they know to be trustworthy and acquainted with the 
work, but even in the matter of lists their practice varies. 

In making a distinction between men who are on a pre- 
ference list and ordinary casuals, it must be remembered that 
the employment of both classes is irregular. The former are 
given the first chance of any work that may be available, and 
are therefore more likely to earn a livelihood, and they 
generally make dock work their sole occupation. 

The shipping companies have no system analogous to 
that adopted by the Dock Company to secure continuity of 
employment, and it appears that any attempt at organisation 
would be looked on with disfavour by foremen, who like to 
have a wide margin of choice. Indeed, some foremen are apt 
to find the system instituted by the Dock Company contrary 
to their inclinations. 

There is no systematic interchange of labour between the 
different companies throughout the docks, although it may 
often happen that one company is busy while another is slack. 
In a few cases, especially where men are required who are 
accustomed to a special kind of work, two companies who are 
not busy at the same time may employ each other’s preference 
men before calling on outsiders, and this is more likely to 
occur when the men are known to each foreman and when 
the foremen know each other. 

But these cases are rare, because usually foremen are 
jealous of each other, and are afraid of losing their best men 
if another foreman gives them work on many occasions. The 
extension of this system would appear to be very desirable, as 
at present it is entirely dependent on the foremen, and quite 
casual in its nature. 
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It must be remembered that the arrival of ships is affected 
by many considerations which cannot be foreseen. The 
weather need not be taken into account so much as formerly, 
when ships were smaller; yet the docks may be empty for 
days at a time during a bad fog, and a rush of work is the 
after effect. The commercial element is now a greater cause 
of irregularity in the arrival of ships ; the manipulation of the 
markets or the sale of goods while the ship is on the sea and 
expected to arrive makes calculations of the men required 
difficult. It would appear that only organisation of their 
demand for labour on the part of all the companies concerned 
could effectively meet variations that cannot individually be 
controlled. 

As shipping companies are so dependent upon superin- 
tendents and foremen for loading and unloading ships, it is 
not surprising that the increase of mechanical appliances is 
sometimes due to these officers’ initiative or inventive power 
rather than to the progressive policy of the company. Coal 
companies, timber merchants, or large contractors who super- 
vise their work are in a different position from shipping 
companies, because the question of cheap unloading and 
loading is one of their most important interests. They con- 
tinually introduce new machinery and carry on experiments, 
and though they do not organise their demand for men in 
conjunction with others, they often have an effective system 
of working as far as their own interests are concerned, and 
attempt to make up for lack of organisation by higher wages. 
A large contractor (whose work is not, however, confined to 
the Victoria and Albert Docks) employs a permanent staff of 
labourers which amounts to about one-fifth of the daily 
average number employed, and attracts a higher class of 
worker than others by offering a higher wage. It does not 
escape such employers that they are better served by strong 
and efficient men than by “scallywags” who cannot do the 
work, and who are likely to cause accidents to themselves 
and to others. The employer referred to asserts that his 
usual rate, including bonus, amounts to rod. an hour, and 
that he gets the pick of the men in the docks. 
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Coal-porters are also paid higher wages, and in their 
case too the employers organise their demand to the extent 
of keeping lists of the gangs and knowing the names and 
addresses of the men employed. It would appear possible 
by more complete organisation to reduce the long hours 
now worked at a stretch. 

Men employed in the timber-yards too are paid more 
than dock labourers. Their pay is the same as that of 
stevedores, 8d. per hour, and stevedores as a whole are 
recognised as a more efficient body of men than dockers, their 
higher rate being regarded as a proof of the fact. The work 
in the timber-yards could not be done except by men who 
are of good physique and in good condition, and the higher 
rate is paid to attract such men. 

The Dockers’ Union do not wish to make public the 
number of their members in the Victoria and Albert Docks. 
Some of the superintendents and foremen appeared to regard 
the union as practically dead, while others held a different 
opinion. The Union play no part in the Victoria and Albert 
Docks in regulating the supply of labour. At the Bristol 
docks, on the contrary, there are agreements between the 
Dockers’ Union and the consignees (the Corn Merchants’ 
Association and others) by which an Arbitration Board of 
eight members, four chosen by each side, has been set up ; 
and all disputes concerning wages or terms of employment 
are referred to it. A sum of money is deposited on each side 
as “caution money,” which is forfeited in the case of either 
party breaking the rules. No strike or lockout of union men is 
to take place before, during, or as a result of arbitration. 
Though the agreement leaves employers free to employ non- 
union men, it does not apply to strikes that are not authorised 
by the union, and therefore indirectly promotes the employ- 
ment of union men. The docks are municipally owned, but 
the Dock Committee employ direct labour only at one wharf. 

In London the Dock Company’s system is the result of 
a definite policy. The company employ as much regular 
labour as possible, because they think that they are better 
served than by employing indiscriminately men whose 
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earnings are quite irregular. It is stated too that the de- 
crease in the average daily number employed by the Dock 
Company is partly due to the greater efficiency of the weekly 
men, and that the superiority of the weekly men over the 
B men is noticeable. 

Foremen are apt to prefer working with the men attached 
to their department, ze. their own weekly men and B men, 
and sometimes raise objections when they are compelled to 
employ weekly men from another department instead of their 
own B men, but these objections are overruled by the com- 
pany. The reasons given for the superiority of the weekly men 
are that they are in better physical condition, more reliable, 
more practised in handling all kinds of goods, able to work 
more quickly, and less liable to accidents due to weakness or 
carelessness than irregular wage-earners. It is a frequent 
complaint of shipping companies’ and contractors’ foremen 
that many of the irregular workers are in such poor physical 
condition that they are not equal to the demands on their 
strength, and that regular work and regular pay are necessary 
if a man is to keep in good condition. 

The main objections made to the Dock Company’s system 
by some other.employers of labour at the docks are :— 

1. That the amount of competition between the men is 
diminished and bad work is the result ; ze. the men are liable 
to be lazy because their work is comparatively regular, and 
they are not as good as men in constant competition with each 
other and chosen from a large supply. It must, however, be 
taken into account that it is possible to attract efficient men 
at lower wages if the work is regular ; and that a perfectly 
free system postulates a large supply of labour which must 
continually be recruited by efficient substitutes for those who 
drop out. A large number are therefore worn out and cast 
aside after a few years’ work and hang about on the look-out 
for irregular work, while the large supply of applicants neces- 
sary to such a system produces an increasing surplus of 
casual labour. 

2. That the system prevents the Dock Company from 
discharging ships, because it is more expensive, and they 
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cannot compete successfully with the shipping companies and 
the large contractors. 

3. That the weekly pay and the guarantee increase the 
difficulties of getting rid of men, and thus comparatively in- 
efficient men retain their places on the lists. It is clear, how- 
ever, that a standard of efficiency is essential to the success 
of the list system, and that the men whose names are on the 
lists must be weeded out from time to time in order that the 
standard may be maintained. The Dock Company claim 
that this is done, 

4. That superintendents, foremen, and leading hands have 
not the same incentive to work hard for a large company as 
they have for a private employer, and do not look after their 
men as Closely. The work therefore takes longer, and the 
demurrage charges for the use of the dock space are greater. 
When, however, the contractors and shipowners were in 
competition with the Dock Company, the Company’s system 
was not yet completely organised, and thus no comparison 
from past experience of the two systems is possible. It is, 
however, stated that the large number of superintendents and 
foremen employed by the company adds to the cost of their 
work, 

5. That time is wasted by sending for weekly men from other 
departments when extra work has to be done. This can be 
minimised by estimating the number required over-night ; 
moreover, it is urged that the regular men work more quickly. 

6. That in times of pressure a contractor is more likely 
to “speed up” the men than officials who have less interest 
in “driving”; but this is open to the objection already 
mentioned, that men are apt to be worn out in a short time. 

It is stated by representatives of the Dockers’ Union that 
the bonus system is disliked by the men. It leads to greater 
dissatisfaction than a fixed wage, because the men are often 
disappointed in their expectation of a good “plus,” or by a 
ship being declared “nil” or even “minus.” It is possible 
that such disappointments counterbalance the stimulus 
afforded by the system, and that the men do not accomplish 
more or even as much work as for a fixed wage. There is an 
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effort on the part of the Dockers’ Union to secure the applica- 
tion of the Particulars Section of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act. The section makes it compulsory in certain 
trades to give the person employed particulars of the work 
to be done and the wages to be paid for it before he begins 
the work. The proposal of the union is that if the work is 
paid by the piece or on the bonus system, the leading 
hand in a gang should have a duplicate of the ticket given to 
the weigher or tally clerk. 


It will be seen from the tonnage returns of the Victoria 
and Albert Docks that there is a decrease in the number of 
vessels entering the docks and also in the actual tonnage. 

The administration of the Port of London was made the 
subject of a Royal Commission in 1900. The evidence taken 
went to show that while decline in trade was not proved, 
London compares unfavourably with other ports as regards 
the measures taken to meet the development in shipping, 
especially in the matter of exports. 

““The body of testimony as to the delays in the delivery 
of goods from the docks and the injury suffered in con- 
sequence by the trade of London is overwhelming. The con- 
ditions of modern trade and industry, and the increase of 
railway facilities in various parts of the world, have enabled 
enormous cargoes to be brought together and shipped for Lon- 
don. Mechanical invention and enterprise have provided ships 
equal to carrying these cargoes ; and the immense growth in 
population and wealth of London and the country round 
it have afforded a market sufficient to attract and absorb 
them. 

“The dock companies, however, for financial reasons which 
we have indicated, have not been able to adapt their receptive 
powers fully to the change of circumstances.” 

At the present time certain powers are vested in the 
following authorities and companies: The Thames Con- 
servancy, the Trinity House, the Watermen’s Company, the 
London and India, and the Surrey Commercial and Millwall 
Dock Companies. It is probable that this divided control 
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does not make for the efficient or economical administration 
of the port. 

The Dock Company are authorised to levy tonnage dues 
up to a certain maximum upon shipping entering the dock, 
and upon goods landed upon or loaded from the quays, and 
to make charges for warehousing. In London (except in what 
is known as the North American trade) the shipowners bear 
all these charges ; under the Liverpool bill of lading, on the 
contrary, the responsibility of the shipowner ceases when the 
cargo has been landed upon the quay, and further charges 
fall upon the consignee. Goods discharged overside escape 
dues. 

The complaints of the shipowners in their evidence before 
the Commission were directed not so much against the 
charges as against the delay in discharging caused by the 
inconvenience of the docks and by the lack of accommoda- 
tion on the quays, which added largely to their expenses. 
It has been remarked that there are a large number of ships 
afloat that cannot get into the Albert Dock. 

Various schemes were suggested, especially for the struc- 
tural improvement of the Albert Dock, in order to facilitate 
the speedy discharge of ships. The evidence given on behalf 
of the London and India Docks Company showed that it was 
impossible for them to carry out the necessary improvements 
with their present resources. They demanded power to tax 
lighters and the goods conveyed by them, both of which have 
hitherto been exempted from charges. It was pointed out 
by an opposing witness that the exemption alone enabled 
wharfingers to compete with the Dock Company, whose ware- 
houses possess natural advantages ; and that if the present 
balance were disturbed, the Dock Company would not merely 
secure the additional charge, but would divert a large pro- 
portion of the trade to their own warehouses. 

Counter-proposals were made for taking over the present 
powers of the dock companies and of the other above-named 
authorities, and vesting them in a Dock Trust. Various 
schemes were put forward on behalf of the London County 
Council, the Corporation of London, and others, for the 
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establishment of such a trust, and evidence was received as 
to the administration in other leading ports. Docks may be 
administered by private owners, by railway companies or a 
board of trade, by the municipality, by a trust on which 
the municipality is represented, or by a trust on which the 
municipality has no representation. The three main examples 
of the three last-named types of administration are Bristol, 
where the docks are the property of the Corporation, Glas- 
gow with its Clyde Navigation Trust, and Liverpool with its 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 

The report of the Commission is in favour of a trust. 
They suggest that both the London County Council and the 
Corporation of London shall have some financial responsibility, 
and shall have representation on the trust. It would be unsuit- 
able, as the present report is concerned only with the industrial - 
conditions at two docks—the Victoria and Albert—to discuss 
the various schemes suggested for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. It seems, however, clear 
from the evidence that some form of trust, duly administered, 
would increase the trade of the port, and it is obvious that 
an increase of work at the Victoria and Albert Docks would 
mean less poverty in the borough of West Ham, especially in 
its poorer districts, Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom 
House, which are mainly inhabited by labourers who find, or 
fail to find, a living at the docks. 

No evidence was given by representatives of the Dockers’ 
and Stevedores’ Unions as to the importance from the 
men’s point of view of regularising labour and employing 
as large a permanent staff as possible. One witness, indeed, 
touched on this point, and explained from the employers’ 
standpoint that a trust might be so managed that business 
would be no longer interrupted by small strikes, and that 
the alternatives would be universal peace or a universal 
strike. It has been already shown that the main evils 
of the industrial conditions in the poorer districts of West 
Ham are the irregularity of labour and the large propor- 
tion of casual labour. It would therefore seem to be of 
great importance—especially as this point appears to have 
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been entirely absent from the minds of the Commission 
and those who gave evidence before it—that one of the 
functions of the trust should be the regularisation of labour, 
and to this end that labour should be directly represented on 
the trust. This is the more important since a trust which 
was to any large extent an employer of labour would neces- 
sarily be extremely powerful, and it is desirable that a peace- 
ful means of settling labour difficulties should be provided. 
The only alternative which would at all answer the same 
purpose is that the London County Council should have a 
sufficient number of members on the trust to give the men 
an opportunity of securing adequate labour representation. 

Many of the objections that have been made against em- 
ployment of labour by a large corporation are similar to 
those directed against municipal trading. It is asserted that 
the men are not under proper control, and that they feel 
themselves secure, as when once taken into employment 
they cannot easily be turned off. But these difficulties are 
often overcome by good and well-paid foremen under strict 
supervision. 

The advantages to the community of a more regular and 
organised system of employment! would be more likely to be 
attained if employment were controlled by a body which 
could represent all interests and leave out none. 


1 Seep. 125. 


TABLES AND DIAGRAMS 


For the purpose of the tables and diagrams returns have 
been supplied by the London and India Docks Company. 
The Company supply the Board of Trade with general re- 
turns of their own employment at all the London docks 
except the Surrey Commercial and Millwall, which are not 
under their control, and Tilbury, which is returned separately. 
They were good enough to make special returns for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry, showing the numbers employed at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks daily for eleven years. As the 
general Board of Trade returns include all the London docks, 
the returns which apply to the Victoria and Albert Docks 
have been extracted. They cover, in addition to the Dock 
Company, twenty-seven shipping companies, three firms of 
master stevedores, two coal factors, a grain elevator company, 
and two timber-yards. 

It will be seen from Diagram XV., which gives the average 
number employed per diem for each of the eleven years 
1896-1906, that the average numbers of dockers employed 
varies from 2513 to 3616—ve. to an extent of about rroo. 
The average of stevedores varies from 848 to 626, with a 
difference of about 220. The actual numbers from day to 
day vary to a much greater extent. It was thought in- 
advisable to print the daily fluctuations for each of the eleven 
years, but Diagram XVI. gives the actual daily figures for the 
year 1902, which Mr. A. L. Bowley, after consideration of 
the daily figures for the eleven years 1896—1906, held to be 
typical. The diagram shows that the maximum number of 
dockers employed was 4694, and the minimum, excluding 
Sundays, bank holidays, &c., was 1107, a difference of 3587. 
The number of stevedores is between 1343 and 160, witha 
difference of about 1180. A comparison of Diagram XV. with 
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Diagram XVI. shows that for any one year it is impossible to 
get any idea of the size of the daily fluctuations from the 
monthly averages, as the former are far more marked. . 

In Diagram XVII. the averages of employment for the 
eleven Januaries, eleven Februaries, &c., are taken together. 
The average employment is considerably higher in December 
and January than in any other months, is lowest in May, and 
low in August and September and February. 

Table XXXIII. shows the various periods during which 
different sets of men are employed. These tables have been 
compiled from the wages-sheets used for Tables A, B, C, 
and D. It will be noted that the distribution of daily em- 
ployment is very uneven, as there is a considerable amount 
both of overtime and of short days. 

In considering the possibilities of regularising labour at 
the Victoria and Albert Docks a distinction has to be made. 
These docks may either be treated as a single self-contained 
labour market, or the possibility may be admitted of drafting 
in men from other labour markets to meet regular seasonal 
fluctuations or occasional emergencies. 

Upon the first supposition the principle must be to divide 
the total work of the docks as evenly as possible between the 
maximum number of men required on any single day in the 
year. The result of doing this for each of the last eleven 
years is shown in Table XXXV. The aggregate number of 
days’ work is obtained by multiplying the average number 
of men employed daily by 310, the assumed number ot 
working days in the year, and this product is then divided 
by the maximum number employed in any one day. The 
table applies to dockers regarded as distinct from stevedores. 

The average of the last column is 214, or practically four 
days’ work a week for every man of the maximum required 
on any one day. 

It will be noticed that the years 1900 and Igor are 
years of relatively steadier employment which could have 
averaged four and a half days’ work a week. 

Upon the second supposition the attempt might be 
made to give six days’ work a week to as many as possible, 
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five days’ work a week to as many as possible of the re- 
mainder, and so on. Table XXXVI. shows what would have 
been the result of doing this in each of the last eleven years. 

It will be seen that on an average 59 per cent. of the 
men could have been employed regularly five days a week 
and upwards, 5.5 four days a week, 4.4 three days a 
week, 4.5 two days a week, 5.8 one day a week, and 20.7 
less than one day a week. It will be noticed that the 
distribution of work among dockers throughout the year would 
have been most even in 1900 and igo1, and least even in 
1904 and 1905. Among stevedores the most even distribution 
would have been in 1900, and the least even in 1896 and 
1902; and the averages for eleven years show that 40.8 per 
cent. would have worked five days a week and upwards, 7.2 
four days a week, 6.2 three days a week, 6.1 two days a week, 
8.0 one day a week, and 31.6 less than one day a week. The 
extremely casual nature of dock employment will be appre- 
ciated when it is realised that if the demand for labour had 
been completely organised during the eleven years 1896-1906, 
35-4 per cent. of the dockers and 51.9 of the stevedores neces- 
sary for the work would have been employed less than four 
days a week. If these two figures are taken together, it will 
be seen that even under these conditions 43.6 of the men 
required could not have obtained as much as four days’ work 
a week. On this supposition it would be necessary for the 
least regular men to find part of their maintenance at another 
labour market. 

In this connection attention should be called to the definite 
seasonal fluctuation of employment shown in Table XVII. 
The busiest time at these docks falls in December and 
January, at a time when, with an effective organisation of 
the whole labour market, it would be possible to draft in a 
seasonal staff of labourers from such trades as building, in 
which employment would then be slack. 

Apart from what might be done to meet this seasonal 
fluctuation, it is also clear that the number whom it would 
be desirable to keep more or less definitely attached to the 
docks could be much reduced if organisation of the general 
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labour market presented the possibility of drafting in men 
at any time to meet emergencies, 

The possible distribution of work under the second sup- 
position in 1899 in the Victoria and Albert Docks and in the 
Liverpool Docks are compared in Table XXXVIII. The 
figures for Liverpool are taken from the “ Report of an Inquiry 
into Conditions of Dock Labour at the Liverpool Docks,” by 
Eleanor Rathbone.’ The figures for stevedorage and porter- 
age in Liverpool have been taken together for all the firms 
making returns and compared with the figures for dockers 
and stevedores given in Table XXXVI. taken together, 

It appears. that work in the Liverpool Docks could be 
more evenly distributed than in the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
Whereas in the Liverpool Docks 61.2 per cent. of the men 
could obtain work on five days or six days a week, this is only 
possible in the Victoria and Albert Docks for 50.8 per cent. ; 
and while in Liverpool 18.6 per cent. could only obtain work 
for less than one day a week, in the Victoria and Albert 
Docks the percentage would be 26.5. This difference in 
possible distribution of work is probably in part due to the 
more frequent arrival of regular liners and numerous tramp 
vessels at Liverpool. 

1 Table D, page 25. 
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DIAGRAM XV. 


Average Employed per Diem for each year 4896 - 1906 
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TABLE XXX.—DATA FOR DIAGRAM XV. 
Average Daily Employment for each Year. 


Year. Dockers. Stevedores. 
1896. , : 2 : . 2686 626 
SQ 7s) is : 2 . : S WagsE 696 
1898. : : : - - 3230 669 
TOOSOU Fe : 2 5 = 3533 784 
1g900_g g . < : - 3500 784 
TOOL \: : ‘ : ‘ . 3616 792 
O02). : : ; : 2243 732 
1903 - : < : - 2961 750 
1904 . é - ‘ : . psaoed 692 
TOO5 sc : ‘ F : ey et 735 
1906. : - : 2 o. earhas 848 
General average . : =, gi02 736 


1 These averages have been calculated as follows: The sum of those employed day 
by day each month is divided by the number of days’ work in each month to give the 
monthly average. The sum of the twelve monthly averages has been divided by 
twelve to give the annual average. The months being very nearly equal in length, 
this process is sufficiently accurate. 
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DIAGRAM XVI. 
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TABLE XXXII.—DATA FOR 


TABLE XXX. 


Average Number of Dockers Employed per Day during each Month. 


Year. | Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
1896 | 2636 | 2429 | 2532 | 2384 | 2285 | 2685 | 2823 | 2474 | 2969 | 2886 | 2840 | 3293 
1897 | 3907 | 3356 | 3114 | 3114 | 3079 | 3583 | 3555 | 3548 | 3471 | 3144 | 3268 | 3433 
1898 | 3595 | 3096 | 3554 | 3291 | 3238 | 3244 | 3224 | 2972 | 3016 | 3104 | 2936 | 3490 
1899 | 3365 | 3157 | 3093 | 3473 | 3281 | 3412 | 3250 | 3907 | 3718 | 3878 | 3937 | 3921 
1900 | 3809 | 3439 | 3325 | 3477 | 29089 | 3128 | 3637 | 3446 | 3418 | 360r | 3914 | 3818 
rgor | 3903 | 3678 | 3667 | 3454 | 3473 | 3893 | 3515 | 3705 | 3530 | 3517 | 3329 | 3734 
1902 | 3892 | 3180 | 3031 | 3190 | 3093 | 3279 | 3450 | 3298 | 3084 | 3188 | 2944 | 3262 
1903 2957 | 2669 | 2813 | 2842 | 2995 | 2876 | 2929 | 3064 | 2811 | 3318 | 3225 | 3029 
1904 | 3367 | 3226 | 3132 | 3135 | 3097 | 3077 | 2808 | 2567 | 2615 | 2843 2538 | 2677 
1905 2915 | 2670 | 2863 | 2737 | 2714 | 2271 | 2294 | 2254 | 2430 | 2383 2391 | 2606 
1906 | 2753 | 2629 | 2676 | 2776 | 2626 | 2544 | 2522 | 2630 | 2216 | 2125 | 2337 | 2325 
ele 3372 | 3048 | 3072 | 3080 | 2988 | 3090 | 3091 | 3078 | 3025 | 3090 3060 | 3255 


General average, 3102 for 11 years. 


Average Number of Stevedores Employed per Day during each Month. 


Year. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.; May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 
1896 585 | 615 | 649 | 542 574 | 572 | 606 | 478 | 686 679 | 715 816 | 
1897 goo | 785 | 656 | 682 | 770 | 604 | 589 | 602 | 879 7oo | 674 717 
1898 | 652 | 598 | 656 | 678 | 667 | 699 | 676 | 594 | 676 | 743 | 637 | 755 
1899 668 | 72t | 738. |\606 | 979 | 727 I<970 1) ‘650.-) 720 893 | 848 | ror 
1900 | 954 | 729 | 770 | 723 | 904 | 736 | 948 | 741 | 733 | 769 | 702 | 696 
rgor | 740 | 865 | 741 | 731 | 942 | 745 | 835 | 7oo | 838 | 764 | 7os | 892 
1902 | 635 | 854 | 735 | 654 | 580 | 474 | 805 | 618 | 751 | To3r | 954 | 688 
1903 | 802 | 73r | 784 | 844 | 845 | 648 | 627 | 69x | 759 | 726] 763 | 783 
1904 73©.| 733 | 740 | 81z | 658 | 608 | 650 | 671 | 666 742 | 600 684 
1905 | 642 | 699 | 747 | 741 | 714 | 589 | 622 | 732 | 81x | 803 | 788 | 930 
Pa g12 | 833 | 834 | 773 | 792 | 769 | 82x | 919 | 910 | 904] 975 | 936 
idee 729 | 742 | 732 | 708 | 747 | 652| 741 | 672 | 766 | 796 | 760 | 817 
General average, 738 for 11 years. 
TABLE XXXI.—DATA FOR DIAGRAM XVII. 
Average Daily Employment in Eleven Januaries, &c. 
Date. Dockers. Stevedores. 
January 3372 729 
February 3048 742 
March . 3072 732 
April 3080 708 
May . 2988 747 
June 3090 652 
July $ 3091 741 
August fF 3078 673 
September : 3025 766 
October 3090 796 
November 3060 751% 
December 3235 799 
General average 3102 736 
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DIAGRAM XVII. 
Average Employment in the Al Januartes 


i Februaries for he years 4996 - 1906. 
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TABLE XXXIII.—Jmports. 

00 Bd 0 5 Sd : Sd 2 
me Se) epee ae | Se Pe eee 
Bee «= © a5 te © She = © Ea & © co 

=i) Cre eas Ora is o%, as on, +S 
ee Be O | ck 6 | cf Oo | cf & 

a) 7, (a) 7 Za Za 

Up to 4 day. 1086 136 521 102 1189 163 677 50 
Up tor day. : 7" 552 386 ” 843 ” 494 
1 day and 4 night. 6 370 BA 29 a5 180 os 113 
= 1 day andi night. 1% 6 » ” » 20 
@ I day, 1 night, and 
xg }next day . p BS 14 cf 3 re 

iS 1 day, 1 night, and 

a all next day ne 8 “A » 2 ” 
i day, 1 night, next 
day, and 4 next 

night . ” ” ry z ” 

: Up to 4 day. 1003 38 652 45 1290 46 709 75 
> Upto rz day. : a 524 ie 562 o 1063 ” 481 
Kol I day and snight . re 393 » 42 ” 179 ” 145 
g x dayand i night. 5 45 = aC so ) 8 
a I day, 1 night, and 

all next day Ae 3 ” ” 2 ” ane 
Up to 4 day. 1897 12 865 36 1052 49 621 69 

iS Uptortday. . “5 1173 sp 412 ie 853 » 379 
8 1 day and $ night . a 478 » 415 ” 117 ” 134 
B 1 day and r night . nH 52 - ip 29 “s 39 
& t day, r night, and 
© 4 next day. : a 73 FP » I ” 

5 1 day, r night, and 
all next day vy ”» ” 3 ” 
Up to 4 day. 1940 119 1662 221 1235 97 865 84 
Uptorday. . nr 1326 > 899 » 985 » 494 

1 day and 4 night . An 483 * 505 Aa 145 ae 219 
FS] 1 day and i night . A Io a 37 » 4 » 37 
e 1 day, x night, and 
fe 4 next day. 4 I ” » I ” 31 
H I day, 1 night, next 

day, and 4 next 
night ” Ty ” ” 3 ” 
Up to 4 day. 2086 266 1417 143 1615 168 1383 224 
Upto 1 day. A » 1308 oe 661 a 1196 » 973 
1 day and $ night . AP 415 oe 588 ~ 204 i 169 
t day and r night . a 20 As 21 i 27 a 9 
> t day, rt night, and 
As 4 next day : “ts 28 = oa eg rs 2 
as 1 day, r night, and 
all next, day ” 45 ” ” 3 ” 6 
1 day, rnight, next 
day, and 4 next 
night . ” 4 ” ”» 6 » 
Upto 4 day. 1583 160 896 132 1286 87 1176 164 
Upto 1 day . § a 1064 an 696 . Ir16 * 931 

Be 1 day and $ night. AD 264 ~ 68 a 75 a 68 
8 x day and 1 night . ” 88 a 1 8 a 5 
5 r day, 1 night, and 
s 4 next day . ” si So nH 3 
7) 1 day, 1 night, next 

day, and 4 next 

night ° . ” 7 ” a ” 5 
> 
a Upto 4 day. 85 5 15 I 
iS Up to rday. . 3 80 ” »: Be re 7 
a t day and r night. » : ‘ 34 
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TABLE XXXIV.—E£xforts. 
bo Sd ‘ Bis : Sd ‘ Sd : 
ae Ses fetal eee fo Gb ae oe 
ro) i=] & © RH ue © qa & © iS 4 & © Ss 
Be ee ede fa | ee | ee ee | Se 
: Boda)? [sey oes boo pee |S 
Up to 4 day . 252 59 159 92 149 14 569 99 
Up to1day. ar 132 5 67 ” 135 ” 359 
1 day and $ night . ap Es jp 5s es ” 65 
> i day and x night . PA 4 BS ” ” on 
Ss 1 day, x night, and 
iS % nextday. . * » ” ” 18 
s % day, all night, 
and 4 next day . i 28 ” » ” ss 
prey one dnieht. ” 15 ” ” ” . 
I night . 5 rs 14 i » » 28 
Up to 4 day. 215 I 200 53 226 81 479 sis 
Up to z day. * 150 7 113 53 145 ” 282 
3, | 4d night oF en ” ” Aha » 126 
3 1 day and4$ night . * » » ” 22 
2 I day, 1 night, and 
= $ next day . * 36 ” 34 ” » 
iss I night and 4 next 
day e » ay ” ” ” 49 
Inight. “2 28 ie “0 rn ot 

, Up to day. 495 56 178 “<3 317 15 412 18 
a Upto x day. : 2 223 eo 142 ” 189 ” 171 
ae) 1 day and 3 night . Sa 103 He ” 44 ” 7t 
I day, 1 night, and 
v 4next day. A ae 5 36 ne 41 “A 53 
= I night . »» one ” ave ” see ” 29 

4 night. op 113 ” ” 28 ” 7° 
Uptosday. 691 28 169 a 447 = 440 64 
Up to 1 day. ; 5 330 0 61 oh 229 + 118 
x 1 day and $ night. ‘ 147 os 108 i 44 ” 5 
ss I day, x night, and 
2 4 next day. 5 ” ” 74 ” 103 
E i night and all 
H next day ” ne ” ” : ” 31 
I night. : ” 7 ” ” I ” 2 
4 night. : 0 IIS ” ” 99 ” 122 
Upto 3 day. 743 II 208 14 675 14 355 50 
Up tor day . . ” 339 ” 135 ” 287 ” 2ir 
t day and 4 night. » 144 rf 2 5p 161 np 8 

= % day, all night, 

& and 4 next day . ” 19 ” ” ” 

aI I day, 1 night, and 

a 4 next day. ; 45 » 36 ms a » 7° 
1 day and i night. » eae ais I np es ” tre 
I night . . ” 99 ” I ” 83 ” 16 
4 night . - 86 Ac re 130 ” 

. ( Uptodday. 342 76 | 173 89 | 339 99 | 374 76 
iy Upto zi day. i 160 ae 68 - 229 at 207 
a) I day, 1 night, and 
3 allnextday . AE 86 re sce mF a ” eee 
3 t day and4 bigpt - 20 aD 16 A II Ae go 

4 night. ; Ff , + He ” I 
= 
Hi \ Up to4 day. 20 20 e a 79 79 
Nn 
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TABLE XXXV.—Average Number of Days’ Work per Man 
of Maximum Required (Dockers). 


Maximum : 
eax, | seeregats | mploved | ae, | Page Ware 

One Day. 
1896 832,660 3872 December 22 215 
1897 | 1,048,110 4982 April 23 210 
1898 I,O0I, 300 4660 December 9 215 
1899 T,095,230 5103 August 9 214 
1900 1,085,000 4580 November 3 237 
1901 I,120,960 4779 January ro 234 
1902 1,004,710 4694 July 17 214 
1903 917,910 4536 October 28 202 
1904 906,440 4535 January 11 200 
1905 788,640 3879 May 3 206 


1906 779,030 3656 March 8 213 


To face page 234 


Might 
| have 18096. 1897. 1898. 1900. ] 
| Worked 

D Per | Per Per Per 

ays: Cent. Cent Cent. Cent. 

{ele} 1976 2457 2532 2664 
oe 341 bagi 60.0 pos \ 2927 | 58.5 269 \ 2801 | 60.0 \ sree 68.0 ve 
208 211 oom 276 5.5 228 5.0 4.5 337 
156 173 4.5 | 174 3-5 | 186 4.0 4.0 | 223 

104 170 4.5 168 3.5 200 4.0 4.0 166 
52 259 6.5 | 289 _ 6.0 | 289 6.0 4.5 | 235 
Less 
than 742 19.5 | 1148 23.0 956 | 21.0 15.0 710 
52 
| 3872 roo | 4982 Ioo | 4660 ' 100 too | 4779 
i 
Might 
_ have 1896. 1897. 1808. 1900. 19 
Worked 
ye Per Per Per Per 
Days. : Cent Cent. Cent. | Cent 
8 (Cy Ie 
ge Fe} 460 || 355 3 bsr6 | 42.0 4 b sro. | 43.5 606 | 49.5 ie or 
208 79 6.0 10S 8.5 79 6.5 8.0 73 
156 70 5-5 81 6.5 63 5:5 7-0 96 
104 83 6.5 62 5:0 78 6.5 6.5 67 
52 95 7-5 85 7-0 | 09 9.0 6.5 | 116 
Less 
than 515 39-5 | 375 30-5 | 338 28.5 22.5 | 578 
52 
1302 Ioo | 1224 Ioo | 1177 TOO 100 | 1547 


Note.—Except for averages t 


ay 


ribution of Work 
| Dockers. 


Pe 


1903. 


in the Victoria and Albert Docks. 


1906. 


4 a 1902. 1904. 1905. 
i) Per Per [ese Per Per Per 
| Cent 2 Cent Cent. Cent Cent. ‘ Cent. 
2358 2194 1741 \ 1623 \ 1652 \ 
| 65.0 467 \ 2825 60.0 354 \asgs 56.0 | 66r { 2402 | 53-0 410 2042 | 52.5 419 2071 a 
7:0. | “£70 She e255 A ees 6.0 | 285 es 270 7-0 
4.5 198 4.0 IOI 4.0 224 5.0 IgI 5.0 202 5.0 
3-5 | 251 pce ee) 4.5 | 302 6.5 | Sera 5.5 166 4.0 
5.0 277 6.0 216 5.0 334 aS 305 8.0 226 6.0 
| 15.0 | 973 21.0 | 1126 25.0 | 999 22.0 | 842 SENS aon 24.0 
Ioo | 4694 100 | 4536 oo | 4535 roo | 3879 Ioo | 3850 I0O | 4497 
edores (similarly). 
1902. 1003. 1904. 1905. 1906. Ir Years’ Average 
at 
Per Per Per Ben Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent Cent 
| 348 \ 393 \ 392 \ 6 378 \ . 504 } 8. 403 \ 
PAO | 765 5583 | B55 | 99 6572 | 442 | 354 552° | 45-5 | 35, (512. | 365 94 $598 | 380 |. 74, 6546 
5.0 Ill 7-5 93 7.0 [efe} 8.0 103 7.5 154 10.0 99 
6.0 | 100 7.0 84 6.5 74 6.5 go 6.5 89 GOn)|) 0 83 : 
4.5 | 92 6.5 71 5.5 go 8.0 109 8.0 82 5.0 82 
5 126 8.5 IIo 8.5 84 Oaks 130 9.0 117 7.0 107 
fe | 
37.5 507 35.0 368 28.5 275 24.0 468 33.0 553. 35.0 424 
100 1449 Ioo | 1298 Ioo | 1139 Ioo | 1412 Too | 1594 Ioo | 1341 


ee 


tatistics are to the nearest half-unit. 
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TABLE XXXVII.—DATA FOR TABLE XXXVI, 


Dockers. 


1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | I9OT. | 1902. | 1903.|1904. | 1905.| 1906. 


Maximum employed 
onanyday . — . |3872| 4982 | 4660| 5103 | 4580 | 4779 | 4694 | 4536 | 4535 | 3879 | 3656 


No. of days on which 


as many as 
4000 were employed O4) 29 |.Fo) |, 58) 36:} ‘66'|" 23) | zo 8 fo) fo) 
3900 - One AT-t 326: || (Joule 5O 85) Sn) | xx | rg ° ° 
3800 ts D1LS7 ego) |) soa) ses) EIS) 40) | | TOK) an 2 I 
3700 ” 5| 75 | 52 | 09 | 104 | 145 | 55 | 29] 30 3 x 
3600 A Si "96 | 966) 235 | 130)| 174 | 76) 36) = 4x Gf 3 
3500 ‘ 15 | 113.| 89 | 158] 167 | 199] 93] 44] 53 8 4 
3400 re 22 | 149 | Ios | 185 | 193 | 223 | 112 53 is 16 7 
3300 “A 28 | 185 | 133 | 203 | 215 | 240 | 135 | 73] 85 22 13 
3200 ne 40 | 209 | 162 | 224 | 244 | 26% | 155 | tor | 105 | 32] 16 
3100 ne 54 | 233 | 188 | 239 | 263 | 273 | 180 | 127 | r2r | 44] 28 
3000 i 7O | 253 | 217 | 262 | 276 | 283 | 203 | 152 | 135 | 56] 412 
2900 i 95 | 262 | 246 | 276 | 285 | 201 | 236] 188 | 156] 7o| 62 
2800 ‘i. 121 | 275 | 260 | 286 | 295 | 295 | 262 | 208 | 183 | 96] 92 
2700 . 156 | 287 | 277 | 291 | 299 | 298 | 28x | 233 | 199 | 112] I05 
2600 Ff Igo | 293 | 293 | 297 | 300 | 30% | 293 | 250 | 224 | 135 | 132 
2500 + 218 | 299 | 300 | 300 | 305 | 301 | 295 | 268 | 245 | 16x | 168 
2400 “s 243 | 302 | 305 | 304 | 306 | 30% | 299 | 277 | 260 | 185 | 195 
2300 5S 262 | 304 | 305 | 305 | », | 302 | 301 | 290 | 268 | 2r5 | 220 
2200 ” 277 | 304 | 306] », | +, | 305 | 303 | 299 | 282 | 235 | 243 
2100 i 291 | 305 | 307 oA a As », | 30% | 288 | 246 | 253 
2000 ny 299 in sesiey/ fi ” ” », | 305 | 292 | 262 | 270 
1900 » 303 | » | 308] » » ” » | 305 | 295 | 275 | 277 
1800 » 304 | 5, ” ” is » ” », | 299 | 287 | 285 
1700 ” 305 | » ” ” ” ” ” », | 301 | 298 | 295 
1600 3 307 | ” »» ” » rs | 306 | 305 | gor | 304 
1500 ” ” ” ” ” » | 306] 4, ” >» | 303 | 304 
1400 ” ” ” » r» | 307.] 45 ” », | 308 | 304 | 305 
1300 ” ” ry ny ” ” ” ” ” ” 305 | 305 
I200 ” vy ” ” ” ” ” ” 3°97 ” ” 305 
IrI0o ” ” ” ” ” %” ” 304. ” ” ” 306 
1000 , ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” » 
Stevedores. 
Maximum employed 
on any day . . | 1302] 1224 | 1177 | 1373 | 1227 | 1547 | 1449 | 1298 | 1139 | 1412 | 1594} 
No. of days on which 
as many as 
1300 were employed I ° fo) 5 ° 5 3 ° fo) 2 5 
1200 4 2 2 fo) 13 3 4) B Ke) 4 ° 8 II 
II0o AG 4 5 Siieesaale Ska | eau 16 ie) TON 37) 
T9000 ni 13} 12] to] 44} 38] 39] 36] 35 9| 38] 87 
goo oS 22 31 29 74 78 | 80'| 64 64 29 | 64] 119 
800 3 46 | 73} 63] 125 | 146 | 145 | 108 | 114 | 92 | 109 | 171 
700 ae Ioo | 157 | I2I | 197 | 210 | 201 | 167 | 187 | 150 | 156 | 242 
600 an 165 | 217 | 199 | 247 | 264 | 270 | 220 | 245 | 216 | 220 | 279 
500 ie 241 | 267 | 265 | 282 | 288 | 296 | 268 | 282 | 265 | 271 | 300 
400 » 290 | 296 | 300 | 299 | 303 | 305 | 292 | 299 | 299 | 296 | 306 
300 % 304 | 303 | 306 | 305 | 307 | 307 | 303 | 306 | 308 | 303 | 306 
200 4 308 | 305 | 307 1 | 308 »» | 304 | 308 1, | 306 | 306 
100 yh, 310 | 306 | 309] ,, > | 309 | 306, | 3x | 310 | 45:2] 307 


1 Second greatest, 1376. 
The actual numbers used in Table XXXVI. were obtained for the working tabulation. 
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TABLE XXXVIII. 


Showing the Possible Distribution of Work in Liverpool and in the 
Victoria and Albert Docks, London. 


VICTORIA AND 


LIVERPOOL. 1899. ALBERT DOCKS.1 
Number. Per Cent. Might have Worked Number. Per Cent. 
4291 61.2 260 days per week and up 3701 50.8 
328 4-7 208 days 331 6.0 
347 5-05 156 days 319 5-5 
290 4.2 104 days 300 Re 
398 5-75 52 days 345 6.8 
1284 18.6 Less than 52 days 1560 26.0 


1 In this table the returns given in Table XXXVI. for stevedores and dockers have 
been added together. 
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TABLE XXXIX.—YEAR 1896. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


hee Jan. | Feb. |March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
I 566 736 ES 808 863 274 669 617 442| 1,012 564 800 
2,858 | 2,270] ... | 2,300] 2.484] 2,255] 2,794] 2,578| 2,622] 2,578| ... | 3,230 
2 639| ... 672| 1,197] 652) 460) 555] ... 580} 854] 468) 809 
2,848) ... | 2,441] 2,336] 2432] 2,497] 2,528) ... | 2,911] 2,467] 2,424) 3,294 
3 552 632 604. see se 499 633 60 406 034 570 983 
2,609 | 2,472| 2,204 te wae 2,672} 2,421 474| 2,793| 2,516] 2,394] 3,367 
4 539| 657} 753} 432) 471| 610) 520} 307} 478| ... 719} 598 
2,390] 2,847] 2,171 | 2,295| 2,916] 2,628] 2,050] 2,354] 2,687 as 2,323] 3.458 
5 a% 628 749 bs 472 686 ee 301 410 408 849 493 
2,779 | 2,103 2,906} 2,532 bat 2,458] 2,689] 2,688) 2,426] 3,597 
6 405) 577| 7 485 470} 460 560} 748 
2,285] 2,683] 2,349 128| 2,718] 2,458] 2,317| 2,725 2,651 | 2,759 
7 405} 539} 639] 384} 500] ... 508; 486] 451 603 52] 457 
2,774.| 2,994| 2,099| 2,876] 2,612 ace 2,232] 2,152] 3,200] 2,930] 2,679} 3,60 
8 504] 495 480}  446/ 345] 549) 412] 578| 507 73 
2,721 | 2,625 2,855 | 2,460] 2,207] 2,506] 2,325] 3,543] 2,977 3,508 
9 547 551 552} 404} 495} 549 515| 491 586 | 1,062 
3,022 2,537 | 2,541 | 2,178] 2,106] 2,650 3,473 | 2,798] 3,011] 3,566 
Io 474 655 507 457 se 420 507 310 15 425 682 859 
2,927| 2,590| 2,613] 2,368 as 2,089 | 2,747] 2,701] 3,215] 2,708| 3,342] 3,375 
II 708} 502} 54} 405]; 522) 503) 518} 525] 752 50 
2,510| 2,758] 2,603] 2,466] 2,099] 2,723] 2,655| 2,873] 3,527 3,131 | 3,036 
12 717 - 566 572 431 504 
2,768 | 2,806 3 2,057 | 3,002 2,899] 3,191 | 2,721 | 3,148] 3,225 
13 586; 752) 523) 255] 705) 528} 391] 502 533 33 
2,391 | 2,665] 2,742] 2,504] 1,924] 2,602] 2,956| 2,910 3,285 | 3,190 
14 510; 561) 503} 372) 772) ... 400] 377} 607) 755} 625} 558 
2,775| 2,153] 2,505| 2,266] 1,976] ... | 2,983] 2,687] 3,325] 2,943| 2,943] 3,322 
15 500; 5 549| 774) 302) 467| 602) 725 43 623 
3,005 | 1,880 2,548 | 2,144] 3,137| 2,866) 2,505] 3,549] 2,767 3,403 
16 621 578 2 787 ae 652 630 74, 
3,046 2,435] 3,071 | 1,912] 2,953] 2,965] ... | 3,404] 2,695] 3,154] 3,436 
17 I 618 503 525 664 571 781 610 585} 1,035 
3,010 | 2,127| 2,225} 3,004 2,940] 2,877| 2,741 | 2,849] 2,797| 3,166] 3,158 
18 638| 618) 496} 414|} 605) 576) 650) 754} 711 796 | 1,147 
2,848 | 2,147| 1,734] 2,688] 2,362] 3,224] 2,624] 2,649] 2,548 2,961 | 3,508 
19 750| 934 720| 603 648 27| G62t| 835) 903 
2,144 | 2,885 2,745 | 2,941 2,734| 2,289] 3,245] 2,694) 3,453 
20 554] 830} 839] 236 4} 695) 420 23 
2,801] 2,062] 2,716] 2,224 757| 2,629] 2,576] 2,757 2,850 | 2,579 
21 531} 614} 440] 354] 436] ... 55 503/ 796} 708] 1,023 
2,698 | 1,640] 2,895] 2,273] 2,856 es 2,716 | 2,493] 2,704] 3,231 | 2,499] 3,602 
22 735 517 412 447 735 371 671 995 1,097 
2,589 | 1,693 2,241} 2,946] 2,815] 2,718] 2,573] 2,974 3,006 3,872 
23 531 609 414 7 831 802 755 866 750| 1,235 
2,240 2,976| 2,150] 2,562] 2,701| 2,702 2,892] 3,185| 2,627] 3,792 
24 659} 406) 7or 512 744) 774) 329) 962} 5160) 791} 1,302 
2,520] 2,316] 2,894] 2,248 2,622] 3,138] 2,418] 2,583] 2,871 | 2,733] 3,114 
25 573| 434] 643} 541|/ 180) 747] 662 1,053 937 
2,350] 2,509] 2,734] 2,035 405] 2,768] 3,096] 2,322] 2,510 2,702 
26 491 724 729 543] 1,080 676 922 114 
2,758| 2,458 2,317| 2,818 2,618 | 2,507] 3,212] 3,085 278 
27 473| 767) 705} 772) 767) 619) Sat| 543 827| 718 
2,617 | 2,836) 2,431] 2,415] 2,470| 2,466] 3,811] 2,548 3,182] 2,843 
28 597) 616) 7 753) eee 775| 585} 825} 805 9} 345 
2,695 | 2,665} 2,336] 2,930] 2,498) ... | 3,726] 2,374] 2,930] 3,134| 3,130] 2,638 
29 722| 629 721) 400/ 522/° 531] 578| 9045 774 
2,449 | 2,350 2,595 | 2,487] 2,930] 3,463} 1,928] 3,032] 2,956 3,377 
30 727 798 844 2 651 77 604] I, 
2,152| ... | 2,899] 2,150] 2,179] 3,096] 3,232} ... | 3,241| 2,939] 3,055] 3,789 
31 757 ade 817 =: : ne 515 345 be 790 eae 1,023 
2,048 sa 3,042 Sue cS Sas 2,865] 2,532 A 2,600 3,620 


Total {| 15793 15,387 | 16,877 | 13,00r | 14,913 | 14,876 | 16,366 | 12,430 | 17,84 | 18,340 | 17,878 | 21,214 
71,178 | 60,731 | 65,833 | 59,597 | 59,402 | 69,8rx | 76,214 | 64,328 | 77,188 | 77,932 | 70,998 | 85,623 
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TABLE XL.—YEAR 1897. 
Total Dockers Employed (tx light figures) and Total Stevedores (‘n dark figures). 


ee Jan. | Feb. | March. April. | May. | June. | July. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
I 664 514 580 784 779 648 722 = 875 808 298 970 
31345 | 3,917] 3,065] 2,376] 3,384] 3,631] 3,187} ... | 3,424] 3,408 3,149 | 3,269 
2 706} 724/ 696; 622/ °... B35) e507 = as 930} 765] 431| 737 
31047 | 3,346] 3,595] 2,742 oe 3:764.| 3,233 Me 3.147| 3,710] 2,981] 3,207 
3 ant 860 779 568 656 748 638 486 853 ies 677 626 
4051 | 3,291 | 2,580] 3,400] 3,949] 2,976] 3,284] 3,279 ss 3,180 | 3,633 
4 631 | 1,096 842 aes O51 775 A 662 760 629 612 490 
3779 | 3,568/ 3.305] ... | 3.527| 3,809] ... | 3,483] 3,389 31302 | 3,880] 3,250 
5 551 760 685 468 837 502 480 731 z 621 449 a 
3,636 | 2,175 | 3,477] 3,109] 3,745] 3,531] 3,180 3,925] ... | 3,075] 4,081 
6 2130710) BOG 16245) 6 2778:| a. 475| 658} 576| 847] 699] 530 
3:712| 3,324 | 2,862] 2,746] 3,673 3,346 | 3,867] 3,469] 2,736] 3,669] 3,423 
7 761 650) 773 50} 752} 344] 505] 636 724 
3,684 2,619 | 3,328 es 3,322} 3,834] 3,430] 3,149 3,617 
8 752| 719} 305] 850] 493} 463] ~ 786] ~.. 759} 516} 7or} 838 
3,080 | 3,313] 3,100] 2,813 2,697 | 3,722] 3,207 3.426] 3,054] 3,380] 4,146 
9 641; 587} 361] 712 637} 407] 402 I 3} 838 3 
4,053 | 3,616} 3,403] 3,338 3,017 | 3,416 | 3,615] 3,567| 3,061] 3,097] 3,797 
10 773| 452 2} 985} 613} 2091] 533] ~ 702 794} 653 
3,386 | 3,203] 3,152] 2,647] 3,767| 3,301 3,745 | 3,767 3017 | 3,445 
II 734 885 2, as 704 581 i: 7OI 844 747 636 
4,507 | 2,836] 3,35r] ... | 2,514] 3,993 3,648 | 3,410] 3,175] 3,240] 3,488 
12 753 821 534 613 816 351 () 1,126 
4,376| 3,661} 3,20r 3,274 | 2,590} 3,905] 3,701] 3,730 3,304 | 3,427 
13 737| 875 S55 1740.) aes. 577| 658; 766} 1,042 734 
4,058 | 3,614 | 3,193| 3,007] 2,842 3:329 | 3.313 | 3,783) 3,172] 2,858]. 3,795 
14 849 877| 650] 530] ~ 413| ~ 428] ~'983 04. 1,000 
4,049 2,956| 3,075] 3.916] 3,110| 3,264] 3,941 3,227 3,779 
15 748| 760; 629] 778] ~ 525| ~ 502| ~’so7 1,224| 623/ 607| 883 
31959 | 3,800] 2,882] 3,109 2,898 | 4,000 3,211 3.481 | 3,225] 2,914 3,637 
16 592] 813] 726 748/ 547| 524] 1,203] 610! 540| ~ 675 
3,874 | 3,772] 2,421 94. 3,655} 3,619] 3,532] 3,303| 2,750] 3,351 3,253 
17 729! 867) 490] 496] 731] ~'64s 1,146 639| 467 
3,251 | 2,760} 2,417| 2,812 31492] 2,593] 3,329] 3,162 31394] 3,360 
18 747| 836] goz 547i) an ZOS: nae. 789 486; 482) 482 
3,819 | 2,984] 2,679 2,563] 3.443 31533 | 3,304 | 2,873] 3,540] 2,927 
19 874] 772 4. B33 1 V530)l 7 50) om Oz Si enzo 539 
3,921 | 3,136] 2,752 54 | 3,013] 3,199] 3,585] 3,230 2,991] 3,332 
20 00) DS) Soka 7 OL | NO 30)| ne 662; 789} 941; 653| 651] 673 
3,803 | 2,742] 2,775] 3,051] 3,545 4,078 | 3,723] 3,661] 3,120] 2,903] 3,048 
21 3 737 76| 747! 768] 636] ~ 948| ~ 708 13 
3,970 4/025 | 3:570} 3,062] 3,886] 3,814] 3,553] 3,070 2,866 
22 1,068} 617} 300] 795] ~ 993 786 923} 555} 686} 932 
3795 | 31320] 3,125} 4,406] 3,673 3,669 3,168 | 3,026] 3,163 2,809 
23 421; 832] 573] 751 Se 568] 752} 415} 886]  568| ~ 659] 774 
3,868 | 3,377] 3,391] 4,982 3,109 | 4,007] 3,683] 3,452] 2,996] 3,216 2,590 
24 1,126; 804) 505] 804] 772] 518 405} 755 722} 756 
3373 | 3554 | 4,768} 3,108| 3,405] 3,843] 3,599] 3,883 31377 | 24327 
25 484 853 976 eon 814 827 * 782 499 I 
4,282 | 3,418] 3,489 xe 3,006 | 3,463 3,448 | 3,085] 3,470] 3,226 
26 549} 802| 757| 506] ~... 488} 304] 730 725 
4/330] 3:T9T | 3,244] 4,124) ... | 3,492] 4,296| 3,426 3,439 | 2,723 
27 513; 841} 745| 788] o6r| ... 449 890} 758] 715 
41558 | 3.440] 3,271] 4,036] 2,690] 4,188] 3,550] 4,204] 3,480] 3,055] _.. 
28 612 Zz Ree 753 | 1,016 553 652 577 964. 775 see 564 
4,062 ce Bs 3,868 | 2,719] 3,587 4,230] 3,479] 3,821] 3,326 oe 3,667 
29 530). tie 570| 827) 1,039]  577| ‘s82| ~ 979} 752} 896} 756 
4,105 an 31347 | 3463) 2,457] 3,557] 4,058 ee 3,404] 2,767] 3,640] 4,410 
30 BS2 i tee 760 aS aee: 505 737 660 | 1,031 605 958 854 
3,898 are 2,718 | 3,397 ote 31439 | 3,966] 3,313] 2,803] 2,829 3,262 | 4,r10% 
31 38 a 757 a 781 a 650 602 BA sie a 486 
=e on 2,616 ore 3,499 ae 3.459] 3,345 ts Ane As 3,991 
Total { 18,203 | 18,840 | 17,721 17,045 | 19,240 | 15,102 | 15,912 15,058 | 22,847 | 18,187 | 17,513 | 17,916 
101,570 | 80,551 | 84,072 | 80,956 | 76,975 | 85,997 | 95.977 88,712 | 90,256 | 81,735 | 84,964 | 85,835 


EMPLOYMENT 


TABLE XLI.—YEAR 1898. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light fgures) and Total Stevedores (in dark anes 


AND WAGES 


2139 


eo Jan. | Feb. |March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
I 458| 619} 890) 533] ... 605} 514; 184) 575} 572|/ 943| 822 
3,528] 3,043] 2,953] 3,348] ... 4,028 | 3,664 136) 2,532] 3,134] 2,755] 2,711 
2 as 623 913 347 507 808 562 692 686]... 804. 772 
tee 3,215] 3,029] 2,872] 3,643] 4,148] 3,219] 2,435| 2,765 eve 3,069 | 2,608 
3 B50. OAS GOSOH mans: 673} 480| ... 707| 688; 564) 883) 786 
3,829] 3,098] 3,014] ... 3,847 | 3,962] ... 2,831 | 2,639] 3,032] 3,347] 3,119 
4 758| 545} 589) 475| 837) 407} 550| 746] ... 740) OLS cee: 
3,773 | 3156} 2,959] 3.234] 3,112] 3,704] 3,104] 3,338] ... 2,686] 3,235] ... 
5 978 08; 502) 467; 646] ... 766} 652} 674) 952) 7I5| 512 
3,300} 2,958| 2,605] 3,189) 3,670 ahs 2,878| 3,060} 3,229] 2,570] 2,901] 3,903 
6 626 , oe 448 409 556 797 549 8701) Ter 7 Zales 632 
3,715 : 2,976 | 3,606} 3,826] 3,000] 2,534] 2,957] 2,961 oe 3,793 
700} 491] 410} 513/ 491} 850) 796] .... 798} 959] 616| 733 
3,468 | 3,012] 3,687] 2,962) 3,562] 3,717] 2,681 sas 3,631 | 3,000] 2,977| 2,677 
8 477 647 620i|) on 891 655 619 846 944 780 847 
3,656] 2,841] 4,070 aa = 3,292] 3,402] 2,786| 3,494] 2,972] 2,938] 4,495 
9 His 612 2 582 617 850 625 603 SAi lea: 964 551 
wes 3,207 | 3,983] 2,717] 3,598] 3,439] 3,367| 2,846] 3,415]... 3,147 | 4,660 
Io 418 548 532] -<: 690 518]. 626 767 860 695 472 
4,165] 3253] 3,598| ... 2,986} 3,329] ... 3,286 | 3,561] 2,917] 3,010] 4,229 
Ir 573 I BOO) |ipe ase 857 521 583 BTA" |e 670 oe 
4,033] 3,293] 3,910 “a 3,200 1 3509). 2b 35717 $e 3,016 | 2,640 es 
12 820 611 750 773 ies 520 637 589 770 614 420 
4,153| 3,080] 3,720] 3,665] 3,148 ia 3,226] 3,603] 3,236] 3,230] 2,258] 4,451 
13 880 . 867 598 788 613 585 676 ars 576 
4,089 : 3:719 | 2,844 3,208] 3,475] 3,314] 2,975] 3.361] ... 4,508 
14 619 602 630 508 528} 1,040 475) |) 3 784 686 398 617 
3,872 | 3,171} 3,669} 3,765] 3,053] 3,390] 3.438] .. 2,930 | 3,265] 2,620] 4,251 
1S 719 735 538 O50) | eee 1,062 406 638 633 710 376 751 
3,896] 3.219] 3,773] 3543] -.- 3,094 | 3,526] 3,285] 2,713] 2,981] 3,088] 3,635 
16 Be TORN EAET) ie O88:|7AO7) SACI ame 853 i) 817.1 2502) ae: 301 | 674 
oe 2,832] 3,557] 3113] 3,068] 3,385] 3,383] 3,369] 2,482] ... 3,146} 3,137 
17 597, 723) 70% ... O15) |i 503) eae 342] 720| 444| 672 
3,933 | 3,135] 3,726] ... 2,932 | 3,503] ... 3,541 | 2,178} 3,304] 2,941] 2,947 
18 691} 510 Z|) 730) 707) 10371077 % 734 AS he eee 
3,946 | 3,029] 3,759] 3,681] 2,636} 3,071] 3,496] 3,835] ... 2,888 | 3,058] ... 
19 766 478 688 845 804]... 1,112 658 495 930 415 698 
3,760] 3,083] 3,473] 3,481] 2,670 aa 3,192] 3,546| 2,787] 3,004] 3,029] 2,657 
20 783 eae 922 699 562 985 406 508 817 ee 706 
3,515 he 31338 | 3,196] 2,948] 2,767] 2,989] 3,264] 3,006] ... 3,977 
21 616 566 757 703 474 658 7 7S) sees 774 562 261 96 
3,390] 3,018] 3,933] 3,406] I,910] 2,555| 2,721] ... 3,329 | 3,509] 2,684} 4,479 
22 558| — 503} 767; 9863) ... 952| 937} 488] 913] 500} 490} 1,068 
3,179] 3,114] 3,482] 3,250] ... 2,527) 2,735| 2,713] 3,306] 3,282] 3,029] 4,279 
23 af 584; 735} 605) 845} 849) 72r/ 452] 558]... 590} 1,129 
see 3,091} 3,348] 2,939} 4,009] 2,728] 2,909] 2,766} 3,223] ... 2,747 | 3,954 
24 620 491 781 ee 926 (5) 41 631 627 642 527 786 
Zrete i eSihC2) |. 357791) es 4;166: |) 2/556) 2,684 | 2,680] 3,777] 2,995] 3,210 
25 552 419| 707} 1,048; 614] 423; 482] ... 690) 604| ... 
3,082 | 3,115] 3,523] 3,338] 3,956] 2,407| 3,317] 2,999] ... 3,663] 2,726 
26 769} 527/ 530; 839|/ 959] ... 525] 4602} 667) 606} 560 
3,639 | 2,913] 3,833] 3,403] 4,268] ... 3,379] 3,134] 3,161] 3,172] 2,585 50 
27 738 é on I,000 701 489 619 512 617 452)\ ee 638 
3,506] ... 2,986 | 3,579] 2,651] 3,238] 3,233] 3,204] 3,127]  ... 3,164 
28 Bod) ees 712 |. 7830}: 68771) 6578)" B34 |... 747| 693} 687/ 902 
| 3.117 | 3,242] 3,548] 3,348] 3,145] 2,861] 3,550] ... 2,998] 3,386] 3,590] 3,720 
29 544 780 OA sees 810 587 807 804 821 | 1,006 
2,893 4,048 | 3,387 *. 2,851} 3,508] 3,073| 2,948] 2,646] 3,340] 3,390 
30 tz 768 622/57" -. 659 569 707 BEANE sat 846| 1,074 
ves 3:470| 3,331 949] 3566] 3,440} 2,741] 2,770] ... 2,489 | 3,425 
31 610 AOA FS. 380; ... Bae OSS. | 22: OO7i\F ee 730 
2,819 3,519]. 3,349 . 2,459 2,823 2,801 
Total { 16,954 | 14,348 | 17,719 | 16,272 | 16,668 | 18,163 | 17,569 | 16,026 | 17,566 | 19,323 | 16,566 | 19,631 
93,471 | 74,300 | 95,968 | 78,991 | 84,183 | 84,335 | 83,817 | 80,253 | 78,407 | 80,712 | 76,344 | 94,230 


240 WEST HAM 


TABLE XLII.—YEAR 1899. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


Pe Jan. | Feb. |March,| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
I sha 713 713 507 818 | 1,078 770 803 S5SiF vec. 640 847 
ee 3,067| 2,986} 3,994] 3,108] 3,764] 3,065) 4,151| 3,492 abs 45504 | 41327 
2 744 657 988) ... 978| I,019/] ... 858 376 912 735 712 
3,067 | 3,159] 3,207] ... 3:484| 4,020] ... 3,783 | 2,924] 3,493] 4,512] 4,411 
3 803} 654} 969] ... 894]... 460)l| S55) ee T,122| 4862)" 
3.475 | 3,258] 2,882} ... 857031 3,402] 4,076] ... 3,632] 4,116] ... 
4 827 632} 778| 507) 905) ... 1,155/ 861} 564] 1,089; 748| 804 
3,434] 3,279] 2,495] 4,067] 3,781] ... 3,158} 4,368] 3,304] 3,383] 3,816] 3,652] 
E 860| ... ‘e 724 775 465} 1,373 849 729 866] ... 898 
By727 ae 33 4,II0| 3,519] 3,46) 3,055| 4,077| 3,576] 3.457] ..- 3,497 
6 593} 913| 662} 672} 529) 540| 969] ... 625; 787) 797} 1,107) 
3,701| 3,721] 2,683] 4,121} 2,953] 3,685] 3,068 ses 31551} 3:953| 3,333] 3,598 
7 651| 1,005 688 T22\| ase 572 OAS [ener 772 619| 1,064) 1,279 
3368) 3,677] 2,529] 3,658] ... 3,588] 3,263] ... 3,913 | 4,002} 3,949} 3,448 
8 oe 1,183 638 573 551 563 888 5I4 648]... I,216| 1,296 
oe 3,092] 2,847] 3,404] 2,987] 3,592] 3,113] 4,107] 3,766] ... 4,136| 3,983 
9 669 864 FAS |. ase 662 664]... 754 579 671 968} 1,029 
4,026 | 3,250) 35362" 9... 25034 63,542), oa 5,103] 3,652] 3,946] 4,368] 4,113 
10 7O1 926 718 683 855 705 977 1720) See 879 S224 Ls 
3,996| 3,128] 3,536] 4,004] 2,962] 3,681] 3,482| 4,622 ea 3,948 | 4,299 ee 
II 757 772 826 732 808 |... 990 714 045| 1,186 592| 1,138 
3,641] 2,897] 3,061] 4,043] 2,685] ... 3,518] 4,150] 4,070] 4,211] 3,947] 3,858 
12 572 | ee Bee 677 590 628 | 1,161 388 883 | "E283: 1,280 
3,487 Nee aon 4,086 | 2,428] 3,853| 3,421| 3,821] 4,165] 3,837 re 41432 
13 590} 759) 675} 842; 658] 790] 1,203]... 968; 846) 785) 1,344 
3,389} 2,719] 3,242] 3,496] 2,428] 3,618] 3,644] ... 4,191 | 40,15] 4,118] 4,475 
14 484} 666] 690) 752] ... 883} 1,319} 632) 807) 749] 952] 1,009 
3,291] 3,036] 3,235] 2,910] ... 3,621 | 3,576] 3,978} 4,064] 4,034] 4,199] 4,368 
15 on 817 624. 582 641 697] I,193 OA. eds Oedl|| eee 994} 1,230 
aan 3,090} 3,361] 2,855] 2,997] 3,682] 3,234] 3,730] 4,203 se 3,804 | 4,050 
16 302 Tay ke: |e 706 B92 || aa 670} 1,121 812 963} 1,089 
31349| 3,042] 2,887] ... 3,726 | 3,568] ... 4,001 | 3,547] 4,212] 3,571] 3,985 
17 473| 505} 623} 389/ 866] 475] 1,065} 679] ... 942| 900] ... 
4,045 | 3,220) 2,752] 2,725] 3,625] 3,387] 3,089] 3,724] ... 3:799| 3,548] ... 
18 659 607 741 682 796}... 1,119 498 896 | 1,007 654 932 
3618} 3,425] 2,398] 3,237] 3,497] ... 3,079 | 3,789] 3,921] 3,843] 3,425] 4,230 
19 7190 \| <5 fee 716 872 608 | 1,032 489 O91} 1,098] ... 1,068 
3,644 a a 3,195} 2,939] 3,647] 2,567| 3,479] 4,116| 3,866 ae 4,382 
20 836 540 732 682 716 742 740 |e 727 968 826] 1,004 
3,526} 3,647] 2,768) 2,848] 2,605] 3,328] 2,940] ... 3,948 | 3,719] 4,099] 4,246 
2 614 677 811 Gl Sy 869 719 489 865] 1,081 763 852 
3,266} 3,382] 2,635] 2,650] ... 3,067] 3,095] 3,409] 3,811] 3,397] 4,220] 3,678 
22 =. 703 794 520; ... 737 704, 563 770.) aie 885} 1,042 
tes 3,058} 3,182] 3,251] ... 2,869 | 2,904] 3,474] 3505] ... 4,226 | 3,296 
23 644; 703) 793] ... RIE CEM ch 781| 704) 588) 923| 963 
2,864| 3,273| 3,384] ... 31239 | 2,957] ... 31322] 3,578] 3,237] 3,935] 3,252 
24 530| S501} 740} 520; 704] 737| 899] 479]... 546/ 675] ... 
3,166) 3,017) 3,512] 3,461] 3,436| 2,976] 3,153| 3,388]... 3,187 | 4,145 
25 804} 5098] 688} 354] 784] ... 950} 579} 631} 870} 785 
3,168 | 2,835] 3,353] 3.393] 3,818] ... 3191] 31448] 3,434] 4,037] 4,202 
26 759 |e a 430 734 641 826 649 800] I,OI5| ... 
31044] oes 3,546] 3,662] 2,962] 3,050] 3,247] 3,985] 4.412] ... ees 
27 759| 491| 685) 489] 633) 789| 708] ... 473| 930) 873} 1,134 
2,580} 2,646] 3,652] 3,672] 3,463] 3,111| 3,570] ... 3,960} 4,901) 3,722] 3,623 
28 O78 AR AIO |, 9977 | WS OS7 la ven 776| 867} 507) 450} 964| 878) 1,300 
2,471| 2,841] 3,592] 3,563 aes 3,062| 3,855] 3,757| 3,835] 4.455] 3,618] 3,890 
29 = a3 743 589 886 826 860 493 490) ... 929] 1,304 
2 ae 3,628 | 3,054] 3,709 3,280] 3,671] 4,322] 3,441 Ak 3,503 | 3,804 
30 BOS) | sae (O30) T1073)| sun7S0 leanne 796; 457| 637| 807] I,241 
3,073 nes 31247 fen 3,894 | 3,168 ae 4,290] 2,716) 3,882] 3,042] 3,544 
31 503 lence es aes 1,049]... 954 512i aoe 752ie ae 
3,081 ne oe See 3,653 ae 3,330 | 3,960 ee 3,977 ee rf 
Total J | 27-378 | 17,313 | 19,189 | 14,552 | 20,260 | 18,184 | 25,215 | 16,888 | 18,713 | 23,219 | 22,036 | 26,187 
\| 78,497 | 75,759 | 80,416 | 83,343 | 85,300 | 85,289 | 84,493 |101,576 | 96,668 |100,835 |102,357| 94,101 


‘ 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


TABLE XLIII.—YEaR 1900. 


241 


Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


ae Jan. | Feb. | March.) April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
I 1,056 605 600) 870 S14) 966 503 898 622 461 
3,933 | 3,506] 3,304] ... 3,623] 3,211] ... 3,302 | 3,531 | 3,973] 3,828] 3,757 
2 1,227 701 819 719 913 829 | 1,027 Snes 1,016 785) \\ee 
4,124 | 3,310] 2,790] 3,614] 3,360] 3,273] 3,578| 3,743]... 3,417] 4,066] ... 
3 1,139} 816} 719) 709| 887] ... 1,194) 793} . 505] 1,216; 713) 467 
4,187 | 3,636] 2,834] 3,500] 3,119 ae 3723 | 3,328] 3,669] 3,402] 4,580] 3,862 
4 S77 oe 5 715 956 744.| 1,160 646 806 8590]... 436 
35997, |) ase set 3,227 | 3,016] 1,461] 4,055] 3,060] 3,539] 3,699 Hoe 4,016 
8 1,163 836 705 508 809)| 1157-9: 665 806 747 
3,911 | 3,672} 4,084 | 3,006] 3,438] 3,324] 4,114]... 3,487] 3,916] 3,819] 3,668 
6 1,205 717 705 Old FEO) I, 107 |" 483 484 878 539 
3,926} 3,561] 3,428] 3,172] ... 3,560] 4,139]... 3512} 3,547] 3,879] 4,144 
7 as 778 674 677 945 914} 1,006 782 4 oes 938 640 
vee 3,461 | 3,528 | 2,968] 3,501] 3,318| 3,827] 3,608] 3,387] ... 45333 | 4,160 
8 880; 763} 937| ... 904] 912] ... 876} 479} 745| 835] 576 
4,138 | 3,212] 3,284| ... 3,720] 4,054] ... 3,630 | 3,645] 3,697] 4,517| 4,195 
9 990 798 823 77h eis 891 | 1,153 899 ae 8: 570 a 
4,001 | 3,035] 3,277] 3,690] 3,426] 3,455] 3,549] 3,642 3,952} 3,884] ... 
10 925| 420} 402} 752] 1,127| ... 951} 795} 604) 873} 305] 614 
3509} 2,894] 3,154] 3,436] 3,406] ... 3,513 | 3,402] 3,691] 3,932] 4,105] 4,103 
Il O85) ac e 925| 1,075 724] 1,019 855 765 TOOTH et Tal 
3,592] oe 3,455 | 3,142] 2,913] 3,429] 2,989] 3,793] 4,125] ... 4,033 
12 674 616 814 717 627| 1,130 a 791 8 652 682 
3,944 | 3,122] 3,475] 3,561] 2,863] 2,824] 3,793] ... 3,805] 3,706] 4,131] 4,319 
13 939 721 S30) mes x 577| 1,040 670 8 509 686 735 
3,642] 3,277] 3,715 3 mes 2,704 | 3,877! 3,553] 3,780] 3,650] 3,652] 4,316 
14 oe 887 | 1,001 512 940 604} 1,029 770 821 Ae 730 712 
506 3337 | 3,807] 3,226] 2,552] 2,862) 3,673] 3,710] 3,724] ... 4,319 | 3,820 
15 ae 793 ee iy ; 852| ... 582 437 732 536 
3,269 | 2,844] 3,959] ... 2,524) 3,194] ... 3,971 | 3,550] 4,058] 4,115] 3,597 
16 889 S22i077 > +. 1,164 809 | 1,028 T43)|\, "o- 688 787 aa 
3,133 | 3,189] 3,513] ... 2,580 | 2,732] 3,402] 3,751 3,592] 3,909] ... 
17 703| 777 759:|> O53) 913/ 373) 704) 836) 704} 485 
3,287 | 3,148] 3,373] 3,242| 2,655] ... 3,267 | 3,854 | 3,262] 3,370] 3,56r| 4,575 
18 903)... ae 871 643 844 933 249 840 ae: 804 
3,957 a wee 31244] 2,595] 3,012] 3,533] 3,382] 3,124] 3,402 res 4,232 
19 916; 886) 507; 809/ 649] 704] ~ 637 . 885| 044) 740] 853 
3721 | 3,541 | 3,782) 2,822) 2,421] 3,124] 3,455 2,882 | 3,262] 3,765] 3,785 
20 769 682} 791} ... 743| 634] 301] 719] 504] 440] 1,015 
3,857] 3,809] 3,719] 3,421] ... 3502 | 3,581 | 3,241] 2,773] 3,072] 3,639] 3,946 
21 oy 727| = 871| 0678} 874) 687] 676] ~ 657] 63 ay 548} 935 
ae 4,145 | 3,450] 3,397] 2,859] 3,259] 3,605] 3,040] 3,321 2 3,973 | 3,891 
22 661 869 Be 1,001 O80) oe 641 815 589 | 1,089 
3,794 | 3,822] 2,992 seg 2,940 | 3,017 ws 3,102 | 3,094] 3,556] 3,444] 3,883 
23 1,004 880 778 GAAP ees O11 753 G20) 904 631, |e 
3,805 | 3,804] 2,858] 3,927 427 | 3.275] 3,817] 2,948] ... 3,855] 3,557] -. 
24 1,080 560 503 607 | 1,047 ace 804 638 838 988 400 882 
4,210] 3,250] 2,585] 4,271] 3,152] ... 3474 | 3,407| 3,376] 3,848] 3,502} 3,554 
25 T1045! ees. wes 829 | 1,038 506 508 4 55 a: 
4,114] ... ss 4,057 | 3.342] 3,115] 3,272] 3,517] 3,288] 3,899 Sas 
26 992} 404} 704} 920] 1,076] 678] 9848 ; 1,051] 672 353 
3,949 | 3,392 | 2,987] 3,853] 3,486] 3,087] 3,423 * 3,140] 3,612] 3,669 883 
27 FOIA) Ae SF “SION 853)" - 774} 790} 875| 951] 726] 914| 789 
4,047 | 3,671] 3,283] 3,895] ... 3,012) 3,753] 31329] 3,209] 3,508] 3,929] 3,203 
28 oe 7306 814 441 faye) 4 746 785 935 oe 1,051 801 
«3 3,905 | 3,263] 3,381] 3,255] 3,202] 3,840] 3,339] 3,576 -- 3,839 | 3,741 
29 WOTALaece 845| ... 770 OLr es 1,034 813 650 856 808 
3,526 3,004 a: 3,122] 3,451x . 3,676] 3,283] 3,062] 4,097] 3,967 
30 937} 626) 586) 544] 905] og12 VAG OAT HN ee 
3,747 3,263 | 3,598] 3,259] 3.395] 3,507] 3,440 2,932] 3,669] ... 
31 848 605| ... BOT) i, 816 906 622] ... 852 
3,541 3,159 2,910 31350} 3,641 3,179 3,801 
‘Total { 25,759 | 17,502 | 20,781 | 16,623 | 23,510 | 19,124 24,643 | 19,256 | 18,318 | 20,768 | 18,256 17,307 
102,831 | 82,543 | 89,770 | 79,963 | 80,692 | 81,336 | 94,549 | 89,605 | 85,441 | 97,223 |101,772 95,451 


Q 
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TABLE XLIV.—YEAR 1901. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


“eis a2 Jan. | Feb. |March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
onth. 
I O16 | 1,074 731 708 | 1,070 770 740| 1,070] ... a! 663 
3,956) 3,432] 3,472] 3.495] 3.462] 4,159] 3.404) 3,942) ... 3,063 | 2,759} -. 
2 042 ae Orr} 744] 1,011) ... 864| 977; 788| 765; 58r| 854 
4,086] ... 3,733 | 3.429) 3.437] + 3,274 | 3,980] 4,322] 3,024] 2,295] 3,995 
3 S20) |) ese con 806 869 044 969 730 | 1,013 802)| 4:5 1,012 
Brag leis a 3,208 | 3,520] 4,542] 3,573] 3,584] 3,893] 3,557] -.- 3,672 
4 503 999 800 836 532 813 | 1,004 ae 968 861 718] 1,219 
3,954] 3,398| 4.123] 2,774] 3,675] 4.586] 3,695] ... 3,852] 3,179] 2,967} 3,329 
5 507 | 1,044 7FO23| ose By 628 QI7 192 951 671 690 965 
3,142] 3,948| 3,705] =. Ses 4,349 | 3,665 915 | 3:735| 3:737| 3,050] 3,379 
6 ne 939| 965| 338| 707} O71) 648| 917) 787| ... 532| 598 
eee 3,849 | 4,084] 2,252] 3,771] 4,408] 3,834] 3,598] 4,140 ae 2,660 | 3,181 
7 740 | 1,072 O98)| wees. 855 | 1,002 se I,OII 522 741 554 578 
3,616] 3,540] 3,524] ... 4,127 | 3,890] ... 3,863 | 3,902] 3,890} 2,364] 2,834 
8 698 859 805 140 920 707 646 | 1,002 = 738 440 ats 
4,152] 3,286] 3,767 soo | 3,970] 3,158] 3,643} 4,166 cals 4,234 | 2,218 ioe 
9 669 870 706 658 820] ... 614 878 696 743 310 662 
4,596] 3,066] 3,553] 3,398) 3,870] ... 3:776| 4,040] 4,056] 4,429] 2,693] 3,336 
Io 646} ... ae 075 616 750 810 561 808 614 ie 695 
4,779 | ss oe 3,291 | 4,131 | 3,502] 3,713| 4,044] 3,819] 4,627] ... 3,527 
II 625 650 584 853 703 782 807 |<. 792 602 621 786 
4,269} 3,848] 3,581] 3,322] 4,111 | 3538| 3,420] ... 4,149 | 4,074] 3,237] 3/749 
12 459 846 748 BSOi ees 630 778 543 852 683 823 925 
4,005] 4,247] 4,580] 3,798] ... 3,603 | 3,166] 3,658} 4,444] 3,369] 3,219} 3,505 
13 ase 970] 1,030 958 846 500 650 667 576 a Q7I| 1,035 
she 4,305 | 3,997] 3973| 3801] 3,920] 3,038] 3,682] 4,394] ... 2,990 | 3,787 
14 664 1,042 7000. 1,073 690}... 836 526 816 836 
4,303] 4,194] 3,529]... 3,872| 3,775| +. 3,824] 3,907] 3,621] 3,287) 4,161 
sag 670 886 783 825] 1,341 446 882 78) Mier. 827 653 
4,066 | 4,181] 3,443] 3,941 | 3,814] 3,367] 3.333) 3,768] ... 3:707| 3,216] ... 
16 559 604 817 | 1,082 891 See 922 410 834 639 780 985 
4,103 | 3,624] 3,147] 4,058] 3,740] --: 3,037 | 3,852] 3,241 | 3,269] 3,419] 4,064 
17 O77 I nile Ne 1,020 861 607 825 430 927 748 i 1,071 
ey a “6 4,035 | 3,630] 3,205] 3,052] 3,142] 2,771] 3.276) ... 4,190 
18 686; 464| 724]; 740) 756) 853] 848) ... 902} 696) 883] 1,150 
3,663 | 3,724] 3433] 4,560] 3,328] 3,668] 3,211] ... 2,919 | 2,947] 3,714] 3,999 
19 713| 647; 532| 680] ... 1,065] 1,066) 595] 949| 639) 708) 1,070 
3,389 | 3,839] 3,328] 4,307] ... 3,798 | 3,687] 3,467] 2,901 | 3,149] 3,600] 4,141 
20 ie 934 603 626 824 044 827 074 920] ... 763 807 
%: 3,296 | 2,664] 3,286] 3,340] 3,709| 3,212] 3,365] 2,926 =a 3,714] 4,040 
21 617 Q2I G83) gos: 974 895 Da 643 887 658 650 | 1,547 
3,694| 3,431 | 3,338 aise 3,476 | 3,876 Shs 3,727 | 2,833} 3,089] 4,122] 4,032 
22 608 852 734. 632 | 1,208 793 960 627 me 804 629 
3715 | 3:424| 3,753] 3441] 3,443| 3,704] 3,662] 3,673] ... 3,292| 4,395] .. 
23 622 872 693 773 | 1,301 fn 985 688 | 1,150 866 671 617 | 
3840 | 3,598] 3,103] 3,893] 3,611]... 3,869 | 3,734] 2,809] 3,770) 4,559] 3,816 
24 905 ast ee 876 550 792 982 647 | 1,028 goo see 772 
4,030]... oe 3,750] 1,554] 4,063) 3,644] 3,672] 3,031} 4,049] ... 3,480 
25 896 879 626] 1,100] 1,185 900 S7 Ay uae 902 699 831 an 
3,831 | 3,446] 3,650] 3,964] 3,565] 4,222) 3,772 sua 3,356| 3,609] 3,814 tie 
26 747 750 820 B72 as 850 877 658 738 588 | 1,001 ae 
3:723 | 3,355| 3,092] 4,046]... 4,069} 3,495] 3,733| 3,532] 3598] 3,624] ... 
27 hl 862 813 626 488 526 625 740 THEM N oes 963 750 
a 3,434 | 3,889] 3,476) 651) 4,371) 3,252 3,732 2,955]  --- 3,951 | 3,50z 
28 768 760 FOU: weak 1,435 B75 secs 5 705 800 879 703 
3,807 | 4,069] 4,233]  .. 3,522] 4,136] ... 4,123 | 3,075] 3,195] 3,635] 3,669 
29 TyO274| wine 558 625] 1,392 480 826 683 a 889 614 
3,880] ... 4,402 | 2,877] 3,519] 3,713 | 3,908] 4,358] ... 2,947 | 3,503] ... 
30 THO37.\auses 559 BIS el LHR cee 791 614 786 978 575 757 
3,558 |=... 3,616 | 3,267} 3,595] «.. 4,148] 4,412] 3,295| 3,147] 3,557] 3,828 
31 TOT2i veces we ae 905 aa 795 628 aes 968 a 852 
3445 3,231 3:432| 3,975 3, 108 4,348 
Total { 19,982 | 19,901 | 19,275 | 18,267 | 25,434 | 18,624 | 22,532 | 18,910 | 20,939 | 20,636 | 18,339 | 21,417 
105,380 | 84,594 | 95,239 | 86,342 | 93,765 | 97,331 | 94,914 |L00,029 | 88,257 | 94,956 | 86,562 | 89,613 
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TABLE XLV.—YEAR 1902. : 
Total Dockers employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


oat Jan. | Feb, |March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
I 797| 412} 664) 508) 689] ... 533} 600) 752} 923) 714] 705 
4,254] 3,689} 3,453] 3,349] 3.454] ... 31300 3,303} 2,825] 3,113] 2,971 | 3,318 
2 607 sas as 763 637 459 710 301 7II 889 as 880 
4, 2860| as ae 3,503 | 3,667} 3,774] 3,142] 3,126] 2,998] 3,492] ... 2,977 
3 468 605 658 505 488 470 7O7)\\aeee 708 843] 1,159 760 
4,274 | 3,223] 3,263] 3,469| 3,646] 3,951] 2,999] ... 3,042 | 3,521] 3,127] 3,102 
4 635| 851 667; 639] ... 472) 705:|) a g10} 817] 1,150] 507 
3,968 | 3,019] 3,495] 3,030] ... 3,983] 2,889) ... 31344 | 3,090] 2,971] 2,968 
5 nae I, 186 890 446 561 520 671 541 858]... 792 429 
is 2,859 | 3,225] 2,600] 3,638) 3,550] 2,990] 2,706] 3,572| ... 2,996 | 2,691 
6 571] 1,052; 645] ... Seyler 539; 870} 985| 741] 348 
3,914 | 2,725] 3,006 a5 3.444 | 3,392 eis 3,286] 3,377| 3,048] 3,171] 2,219 
7 620 994 693 688 615 280 790 507 ae 893 660 Bre 
3,996 | 2,894] 2,358] 3,146] 3,277] 3,222] 3,517] 3,394 3,027] 3,353 
8 793 04) ha 570) ele 5a 551 : 731 572| 769} 920 a 540 
4,089 | 2,857] 2,694) 2,860) 2,864 3,719 | 3:424| 3,190] 3,381] 3,169] 3,369 
9 772 843] 538} 538) 799 gI 740 646 
3,692 2,950] 2,944] 3,663] 4,364 460] 3,343] 3,560 3,600 
10 577| 975| 831] 574) 550] 528] 620 716 862} 704 
3,745 | 4,017] 3,405] 2,662] 3,641 | 3,897] 3,993 3654 | 3,792] 3,443] 3,248 
II 575| 1,104} 783] 649 485| 644] 514} 7860} 702 03| 664 
3,032} 3,947] 3,681} 2,485 3,767 | 3,679] 3,145] 3.318] 3,178] 3,533] 3,453 
i2 942; O61) 512; 826) 540}; 728 352 Ey) eye: 
3743 | 3,871] 2,548] 3,668] 3,371} 3,855] 3,561] 3,315 3,176 | 2,989 
13 648 872 867 980 629 34. 409 945 1,030 586 
3,831 | 3,391 | 3,603 3,508 | 3,216 31297] 3,056] 3,025] 2,952] 2,785 
14 648 09} 724) 509; 867) 624) 821 853 876 
4,420 | 2,930] 3,532) 2,913| 3,704] 3,064] 4,429] 3,257 2,646] 2,618] , 
x5 516 407 670 580 704 wee 947 470 532| 1,015 886 553 
4,493 | 2,429] 3,178] 3,086] 2,756 4,180] 3,148] 2,861) 2,291] 2,464] 3,540 
16 730} 375} S41} 734) 3 544} 1,150 736 
4,654 2,794 | 3,721 | 3,101} 4,694] 3,123] 2,714] 2,544 3,683 
17 461; 693| 770 ie Seth ||) SayAeEe 42} 1,248) 1,143 3 
4,179 | 2,830] 3,338] 2,702] 3,112] 3,005] 4,474 2,990 | 2,751 | 2,405] 3,761 
18 506} 706; 947| 433 459| 764} 520 1,113| 1,237| 7 
3,828 | 2,850] 3,330] 2,938 3,248] 4,124] 3,534] 2,843] 2,761] 2,678] 3,483 
19 782 | I, 418 160 505 820 585 664, 1,250 785 
2,905] 2,999] 2,977 278 | 2,892} 3,848] 3,698] 2,882 2,688 | 3,482 
20 652 862 777 478 4590}... 735 724| 1,437] 1,218 883 
3,748] 2,681] 2,825 2,881 | 2,745 3:775| 2,353} 3,236] 2,856 3,773 
21 750 862 2 600 614 414 | 1,021 816 I,449| 1,049 
3,865 | 2,817] 3,055] 3,113] 2,922] 2,712] 3,136] 3,513 3,397 | 2,608 
22 659 757 787 720 te 851 849 820 | 1,2 795 
3,415 | 2,927] 2,745| 3,148] 2,979 2,874 | 3,647] 2,837] 3,636] 2,676] 3,689 
23 650 652 348 986 19 853 | 1,212 
31397 35635] 3,218] 2,971] 2,919] 3,411] 2,930] 3,420 3,765 
24 534] 615] 945 0); 743) 387] 1,001 974] 1,343} 844} 761 
31123 | 2,939] 2,979] 4,270] 2,860] 2,988) 2,737 3,165] 3,731] 3,101 | 3,284 
25 520 42 871 703 410} I,2I0 943 | 1,019 816 902 
31237 | 31473} 3,055] 4,320 2,734 | 2,884] 2,976] 3,092] 3,612] 2,796 
26 1,146 QI 619 606 Kae 913 877 754 O12 112 
3,515] 3,032] 4,084] 3,418] ... 3,094] 3,851] 2,969 3,064 
27 606 | 1,180 792 448 oe Me 908 1,088 913 504 
3,504 | 3,707] 2,800 31227 | os 31374 | 2,935] 3,896] 3,234] 2,897 
28 725| 882 745| 506} 347] 934] 710 I,192| 1,055 
3,660} 3,946 3,569 | 3,300] 2,683] 3,050] 4,orz 3,193 | 2,666 
29 803 463 981 618 ae 754 721 902} 1,194} 1,040 810 
4,193 2,732} 3,542] 3,090 2,777 | 4,022] 3,284] 2,865] 2,877] 3,073 
go 1,144} 336) 427/ 747| 368] 928] 1,062 1,000 
4,112 3:259| 1,107} 3,486| 2,758] 3,419] 3,285} 2,995 3,032 
31 513 28 449 577 1,064 992 
4,167 120 3,187 2,716 2,883 31379 
Total { 17,132 | 20,490 | 18,373 | 16,999 | 15,667 | 10,903 | 21,731 | 15,444 | 19,517 | 27,850 | 23,838 | 17,900 
105,076 | 76,314 | 75,773 | 82,952 | 83,51 | 75,415 | 93,141 | 82,461 | 80,174 | 86,084 | 73,593 | 81,560 
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TABLE XLVI.—YEAR 1903. 
Total Dockers employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


ahd Jan. Feb. |March.| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
I 1,159 =~ #25 781 813 a6 405 166 oo 771 = 
3,099 ee aye 2,555 | 2,850 364] 3,671| 1,236] 3,767] 3,207 oe 2,696 
2 968| 498} 754} 903} 840} 770} 428) ... 748| 883] 1,146| 861 
2,910] 3,226] 2,995| 2,594] 2,843] 3,277] 3,788 ons 3,271| 2,888) 3,115 | 2,726 
3 722|  708| 805] 947| ©... 793| 457| 288) 842] 828| 893] 823 
2,508| 2,803] 3,234] 2,918 a 3,629 | 3,257 352| 3,647| 3,082] 2,943] 3,188 
4 2 541| 899| 966! 1,064] 558] 196] 472} 895] ... 750| 841 
2,592] 3,145] 2,795| 3,280] 3,936] 2,852] 2,889] 3,318] ... 3197 | 3,306 
5 651 720 800}... 722 3025: 686 778 749 659 575 
2,359| 2,250] 2,611 3,778 | 3,836 3,647 | 3,132] 3,010] 4,204] 2,948 
6 593 671 714| 1,002 96 359 529 797 723 
2,788 | 2,236] 2,554] 3,703] 4,149] 3,304] 2,720] 3,568 3,103} 4,155 
Uh 545 512 702 gil te 529 fo) 727 742 709 370 
2,988 | 2,400] 2,809] 3,826] 4,119 uh 2,532| 3,607] 3,400] 3,193] 3,566] 2,981 
8 685 799 529 466 601 784 892 II 634 
2,814 3,362 | 3,516] 3,054] 2,617] 3,097] 3,051] 3,194 3,245 
9 848} 843] 1,043] 835 450} 704 641) 415] 625 
2,964] 3,247] 2,994] 2,980] 3,272] 3,156] 2,705 3,224 | 3,283] 3,803] 3,256 
10 794| 922] 1,161 693} S501} 675 22 550} 746 
2,548 | 3,180] 3,072 54 2,618 | 2,995] 2,962] 2,894] 3,128] 3,344] 3,151 
II Oer: 679 616 604 458 816 678 636 7 
2,903 | 3,020] 2,756] 3,213] 2,361) 2,571| 3,073] 2,349 2,976 | 3,316 
12 710| 1,057 740 776 574 ae 761 5 506 814 7 
2,604] 2,984] 2,781 3,166 | 2,424 3,233| 2,407] 2,716| 2,976] 3,079 
13 620] 1,018} 531} 418) 749} 7IX} 513) 674 437 
2,640] 2,597| 2,915 321 | 3,240] 2,380} 2,642] 3,090 3,150] 2,936 
14 554 372 710 684| ... 578 | 1,008 665 372 506 
2,906| 2,234] 2,549] 3,326] 2,761 3,025] 3,171 | 2,341 | 2,837] 2,994] 2,762 
15 557 775| 664] 219) 650} 930) 719} 440 640 
3,382 3,277 | 2,204] 1,643] 3,396] 3,554] 2,076] 2,482 2,944 
16 506) 495 584} 602} 034 590} 647) 753 
3,387 | 2,260] 2,673] 3,030] 2,050] 2,842] 3,767 2,164! 2,675] 3,074| 2,905 
17 303} 762} 622} 891 522] 858/ 630 585) 732 2 
3,232| 2,245] 2,665) 3,421 3,072 | 3,889] 3,853] 2,080] 2,756] 3,120] 3,112 
18 7' 575 7 660 618 572 615 821 789 904 
2,492] 3,051] 3,244] 2,941] 3,453] 3,006] 3,596] 2,080 3,094 | 3,247 
19 502 132 649 719 749|  «.. 722 770 
3,041] 2,397] 2,917 3,124 | 2,961 3,104 | 2,194] 2,511 | 3,268] 2,807 
20 760} 639) 633} 984 3} 496} 767) 750 874] 770 
3,211) 2,615] 2,695) 3,224] 3,374] 3,320] 3,359] 2,768 2,588 | 3,854 
2X 844 577 597 1,055 04) ee. 754 727 758 501 732 
3393 | 2471 | 2,280] 3,183] 3,375 ones 2,790) 2,357} 3:554] 3,975] 3,159 
22 30 2} 1,040] 1,042 8 509 Bi) 
3,288 2,924 | 2,986] 3,117] 3,197] 2,625] 2,733] 3,578 3,781 
23 953| 775| 787] 920] 1,069] 1,145) 782 17 2) 775) 991 
2,782| 2,777] 2,508] 2,652] 2,389] 2,996] 3,039 2,983] 4,137] 3,310] 3,334 
24 772| 884) 932 1,097} 802] 733] 934] 636 
2,329| 2,766] 2,733| 2,614 3.247 | 2,562] 2,423] 3,206] 4,186] 3,296] 2,836 
25 797 | 1,077 662 998 | 1,0r1 890 820 
2,925 | 2,718] 2,994| 2,727| 3,181] 2,440| 2,740| 3,056 3,043 
26 1,167| 789} 1,020 1,056| 408 774| 836) 703} 933] 140 
2,722| 3,031| 2,927 2,321 312 2,885] 2,965) 4,384] 2,921 136 
27 1,289 2 00 798 | 1,168 895 687 938 | 1,046 
2,864] 2,926} 3,026] 3,341] 2,304] 3,363] 2,330] 3,744 4,536 | 3,189 
28 I, 141 516 Olek 25a \enee 631 921 661 849 8590 905 
2,986 | 2,494] 2,905] 3,349] 2,786 ds 2,216] 4,128] 2,834| 3,800] 2,569] 2,894 
29 1,298 846] 1,188 747 635 654 I,I5I 992 
31223 2,832 | 2,749] 3.410] 2,274] 3,707] 2,856] 3,797 3.495 
30 1,097 916} 1,086| 1,222} 549) 722) ... 1,123}  901| 1,050 
3,405 2,815 | 2,604] 2,393] 3,512] 2,539 Si 2,707 | 4,171 | 2,615] 3,763 
31 ee 805]... oe ae 7 AOO:\esee eM teat 1,133 
3,471 of 2,549 oat we Be 2,538| 3,816 me 3,646 aN 3,690 
Total { 21,654 | 17,543 | 20,373 | 21,091 | 21,970 | 16,836 | 16,927 | 17,958 | 19,724 | 19,600 | 19,070 | 20,360 
79,844 | 64,051 | 73,141 | 73,879 | 77,880 | 74,768 | 79,092 | 79,658 | 73,092 | 89,592 | 80,637 | 78,757 
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TABLE XLVII.—YeEar 1904. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


Day of : 
ihe th. Jan. | Feb. | March.} April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
“s 903} 835/ 724] ... wr 780| 830] ... 684} 920| 486] 853 
3:573 | 3983] 3,010] ... ane 3,202] 2,903] ... 2,282| 3,662] 2,545| 2,675 
2 562} 973| 837] 806) 702) 874] 753} 690} S500] ... 610] 667 
4 3,376 aes oe 3,184 3,304 31650 2,616} 2,048] 2,577 mm 2,695 | 2,760 
se ,012 5 hak I 76 ant 794 770 ‘90 596 80 
‘ Bae lad — 3,740 31717 y 2,503 | 2,185 ae 2,601 ee 
’ I 4. 5 50 olor Alle) Xe 819 SOL} ie 
3210|] 3,572 166| 3,835] 3,754] 2,922] 3,144 0 3,292] 2,501 oe: 
5 1,139 634 993 GIO! 2 689 820 682 638 491 712 
6 Dee ts eee | Sao) rel ae) ee aie) oe 
2,814 . 330% ae? 3,858 317) 3,019 | 2,243 Bee at De 
a 31 QI 474 33) nies (0) 818 
A aoe 3,609 | 3,243 sat ee os = a fay 2,863 
OI 00 462 19 417 476 528 501 712 
9 488| “'or2| °870| “aaa “sta | aaa] "go0| 'ge2| --°| 'sér| "70s 
9. 
x0 Sete (a) Toney | os | “aal lel roe 
3,669] 2,683 3,660 | 3,581 ia 2,559| 2,263] 2 I 084 2 fs 
ir 683 671 788 474 590 535 OII 0 "769 i 
= 3,638 | 3,132] 3,430 2354 3,291 eh 2,316 2,214 | 2,021 
44 24 pe i Se 43 553| 66 86. 68 
2 on 3,113 ed 3279 7555 2,803 see foe 86. aoe 
I 3 540 3 454 856 
3,067 3,959 | 2,940) 3,540] 2,700] 2,712] 2,478] 2 vba 3 i 
14 6or | 1,032] 438| ~ 713] 570 776| '818| 471 | ~'564 
ki a es 4,321 | 2,692 #009 2,849 4 2,254] 2,297| 2,486] 3,393 
2 55 540 14 2 6 
- mr pee ae 3 Gre 2,994 | 2,256 a3 mpl Bos 3,538 
0 9 ‘0 I 0: 8 
4 2,770| 2,617| 3,996} 3,150 A Pa he aes ges Ae ae 
7 554 7O1 5 702 QOII 452 805 648 424 
a Se ee ap ere 31538 mae 3,023] 1,877] 3,851] 2,980 
54 353| 785 617 
2,854| 3,201| 4,123] 3.432| 2,841] 3,039] 2,406 2,289 | 3,289 
19 027)|) 763) 707]. | 677" || je: 574| 858] 662] 746] 550] 653 
2,677| 2,561 | 3,628] 2,679 3,179 | 2,728] 2,608] 2,6 2,71 2,108 
20 88 864 9 418 639 789 670 soe ae ‘4 8 
se 2,757 ee ae wre ed 2,054 2,369 | 2,571 | 2,676 1768 
I 3 2, 2 836 61 
2,466 | 2,887] 2,402 2a Ae ne sete 3 & I oe 
22 739| 647] 693 444| 770| 677| 350] 516] "70 
a nee 3557 oes ure en we BES en 2,882 oe 1,601 
he 31395 a 2,657 ve 4874 2,872 2950 see it < 
4 158]... 15; 509} 815} 796} 544 
25 ee creel oon releases | eel Yee ee 
3,645] 3,724] 2,558] 2,601] 2,237] 2,942] 2,798 3 19 2 a 
26 883 892 7 986) ... 835 804 631 ‘6ar| 812 
se 31734] 3,264 2449 es ae ae 273 oH 3,495 | 2,506 
00 
* 3,310 76 2,283 gs 71935 2,688 | 2,680 ca 3,323 pag: 
5 921 22 990 + ae 
3,221 | 2,383] 2,593 eee 2,887 2,057 |e ob 2 a oe 
29 s70| "749 _ 803 763| torr] “4r4| 882] 913| G45 | ~ gos 
_ 2,805 ee ae éy8 3597 2034 *o33 Por 3479 ae 3,472 
"i 3,325] 2,731 | 3,257] 2,958] 2,556] 2,005] 4,185] ... | 1,887 Fase 
oe J bss 567 629 302 
33 901 é 2,186 3,490 2,996 


19,131 | 18,335 | 19,990 | 20,283 | 16,442 | 15,820 | 16 
Total , , ,909 | 17,439 | 17,326 | 19,297 | 15,602 | 17,78 
otal{ 87,538 | 80,645 | 84,573 | 78,378 | 77,429 | 80,002 | 73,008 | 66,739 | 67,977 | 73,925 | 65,979 ale 
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TABLE XLVIII.—YEAR 1905. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 


ae Jan. | Feb. |March.} April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


e oe 677| 771} 848| 614] 626] 669] 390| 1,093| = | 1125] 608 
ae 1,908] 3,702] 2,928] 3,177] 2,586] 2,203] 2,608| 2,327] -- 2,675 | 2,395 
< 671| 752| 880) ... Srr | 727), 380 13| 863] 1,178| 760 
3,287| 2,197| 3,400] «- 3,419 | 2,396] ... 2,656 | 2,084] 2,264] 2,803] 2,053 
3 761| 870} 1,042| 640] 643| 504] s02| 592] ... 859| 1,295| ... 
3,236 | 2,042) 3,646] 3,206] 3,879] 1,776] 2,051} 2,859] -.- 2,399 | 2,662] ... 
4 894} 863] 1,109] 655} 648] ... 601 786| 807| 780] 1,222] 772 
2,875 | 1,887] 3,196] 3,268] 3,684] ... 2,070] 3,285] 1,836] 2,054] 2,627] 1,718 
i 72 we ee 746 552 516 668 601 819 ost |: 750 
6 2,942 sae mae 3,090} 3,120] 1,583] 1,979] 2,218 2,807 | 2,228 sae 1,705 
840 811 662 755 512 453 STA Yess 558 | 1,061 506 876 
3,085] 2,797] 3,010| 2,682) 2,633] 1,738] 2,071] .-- 2,333 | 2.489| 2,478| 1,829 
7 7A 54S: e725) Z ean mee srr} s7o|_ 683| 466| 437] 1,099 
2,650} 2,979] 2,878] 2,127] ... 2,233] 1,992] --- 2,267| 2,392] 2,307| 2,176 
a 466 602 834 438 590 630 923 78S) 72 414| 1,112 
Paes 2,894 | 2,840] 1,963] 2,876] 2,468] 1,927] 2,266| 2,515 war 1,623 | 2,325 
3 431| 646} 654] ... 528| 698] ... 996} 503] 550} 440; 866 
on 3,317 | 2,885] 2,336 aan 2,979 | 2,488 a 2,455 | 2,542| 2,766] 1,425] 2,945 
392] 572| 699| 600; 493} 54r| 579] 1,074] ... 440) 534] ... 
a 3,682 | 2,987] 2,621] 1,914] 2,878| 2,074] 1,870] 2,473| -.- 3,303 | 1,536] ... 
533| 542] 497) 837] 480] ... 629| 910) 412] 542] 419) 578 
3,441 | 2,566] 2,162] 2,526] 2,845 PAS 2,119 | 2,327] 2.453] 3.686] 1,332] 3,507 
Ke IBO2)|noe- ae. 1,029] 500 98| 638. 612) 283) 9 655) c:. 690 
2 3,069 one ae 2,517| 2,881 160} 2,742] 2,241 | 2,909 2,873 art 3,438 
3 8621 348,19 350)|, S65) 560)|) Nar!) 546-1 0... 508| 669] 438] 1,008 
2,982] 2,488] 2,208] 2,599] 2,224] 2,865) 3,035 ie 2,798 | 2,622] 1,937| 3,480 
14 689 620 404 SOU ae 649 456 518 711 746 660 888 
: 2,408 | 2,218] 1,89r] 3,063] ... 3,312] 2,876| 2,051 | 2,483] 2,083] 1,974] 3,143 
5 as 680 504 606 860 612 481 432 ee ees 876 | 1,010 
76 as 2,358) 1,706] 3,221] 2,741| 2,576] 2,575] 1,956] 2,518 Pee 2,281 | 2,900 
605} 889] 590] ... 940) |. 676'|) 509} 794) 840} 8093] 880 
~ 2,646| 2,599| 2,366 Ae 2,461] 2,045 os 1,769 | 1,988] 1,838] 2,837] 2,410 
7 531| 954] 1,000] 428] 1,026] 5095} 81r| 720] ... 933| SBE Ge 
ar 2,586] 2,812] 2,633] 3,815] 2,716] 2,262| 2,259] 1,710 1,854 | 2,921 
1| 780} 744| 686] 1,074 862| 642| 940} 810} 740; 908 
: 2,753 | 2,680] 2,884] 3,407] 2,433 1,715 | 1,890] 2,147] 1,886] 2,670] 2,347 
: : 923 1,389) 779) 829] 753] 944) 1.050 1,060 
2,509 3,147 | 2,620] 2,805] 1,973} 1,914] 2,473| 1,754 2,287 
= 734| 634| 620) 738] 1,103| 544| 15 ¥ 902] 557| 1, 
a8 2,898 | 3,172} 3,047| 2,748] 2,306] 2,764) 2,066 2,359| 1,755| 2.857 | 2,397 
634} 779) 740 730| ‘775| 656] 1,102] 37: 745| 971 
ae 2,459} 2,738] 3,357 2,633 | 1,895 | 1,898] 2,565 | 1,680] 2,490] 2,360 
749) = 751 570} 8098] 670| 580] 750) 1,147 874| 1.005 
Pe 3,299 | 3,127] 2,392] 2,531 | 2,368] 1,614 | 2,209} 2,424 2,562] 2,732 
3 626| 1,030) 971 923| 7 ee 787| 1,157| 587] 1,243 
4 3,369 | 2,980] 3,230 2,346 | 2,235 2,589| 2,684] 1,763| 2,764] 2,518 
4 882 795 679 615 502 875 7 1,412 
é 2,825 | 3,043 3,008 2,146 | 2,560| 2,407] 2,561 2,165} 3,278 
5 831| 650] 744| 606) 841] ... 572 895| 955 | 1,242 
ae 3,205 | 2,620} 2,660) 2,417) 2,339 2,687| 2,332| 2.594| 2,142] 2,763 
; i : = 871 540 624 509 725| 935 
, , 1437 | 3,19 2,949 | 2,07 2,713 | 2,720 aR 
otk 493| 508) 660| 726} 639| " 655| 633 705| 986] 430] 1,030 
28 3,115 | 2,835] 3,089] 2,164] 2,514] 2,543] 3,061 2,633 | 2,682| 2,319| 2,644 
370} 544| 691} 815 720|  502| 710 42} 974| 643 
29 2,305 | 3,106] 3,x10| 2,865 2,509] 2,876| 1,852] 2,364| 2,430] 2,496] 2,726 
926 9} 456) 65 500| 855} 981 29) 1,254 
. 2,044| 2,582| 2,414| 2,473| 2,245| 2,255| 2,276 2,025 | 3,334 
3 470 887 410| 230| ... | 1,199] 956] 1,032] 656) 1,002 
. 2,323 ae 2,848 58 2,272 384 au 1,987 | 2,092] 3,099| 2,530] 3,179 
3 624] ... 950] ... 546]... 270| 1,022] .,. | 1,130 ¢. 
2,347 | ve 3414] 2,306) ... 2,397) 2.153| ..- 2,960 


Total{ 16,702 | 16,782 | 20,166 | 17,048 | 19,285 | 15,317 | 16,176 | 19,036 | 21,079 | 20,890 | 20,489 | 22,331 
751779 | 64,090 | 77,313 | 62,942 | 73,267 | 59,034 | 59,654 | 58,592 | 63,184 | 61,947 | 62,172 | 62,542 
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TABLE XLIX.—YEAR 1906. 
Total Dockers Employed (in light figures), and Total Stevedores (tn dark figures). 


Day of : i f . | Nov. | Dec. 
ionth. Jan. | Feb. |March.| April. | May. | June. | July. Aug. | Sept Oct. ov. 
I 1,018 | 1,156 848 es 780 | 1,035 _ 044 1,104] 1,091| 1,189 929 
3,167] 2,297] 2,422 ey 2,473 | 2,045 Meee. 2,809 | 2,253] 1,758] 2,812 1,652 
2 920| 1,093 684 766 660 900 690 962| ... 1,205] 1,102] ... 
3,115 | 2,398| 2,875| 3,395| 2.932] 2.435] 2.254] 2995] -- | 1782| 2,857)  ... 
3 1,003] 898| 858| 836] 648/ ... 710| 1,150| 952] 1,060] 1,043) 548 
2,882] 2,418] 3,113] 2,592] 2,935 AG 2,335 | 2,872 | 2,283] 2,092] 2,359] 1,851 
4 Ty 103)|ueerss ses 865 850 102 668 024 | 1,063] 1,161 ss 818 
2,651 et ws 3,607 | 3,053 64| 2,042 | 2,301 | 2,217 2,368 aan 1,975 
5 1,050 637 786 850 844 711 730 ag 1,002 959 576 782 
3,151] 2,535] 3.570] 3,409] 3.233] 2463] 2,292 ae 2,215 | 2,184] 2,041] 1,944 
6 1,021 750 880 848 ne 576 841} _ 1 711 921 926 718 
2,869 | 2,533] 3,093] 3,139 ee 2,291 | 2,070] "~~ 1,721 | 2,220] 1,767] 1,625 
7 Bei 842 803 619 500 620 | 1,041 869 601 aK 1,000 670 
a 2,571 | 3,458| 2,850| 2,680] 2,437] 1,631] 2,304] 2,552 ee 1,793 | 2,027 
8 575| 1,059 834 Me 862 i fig | eae 1,040 748 778 900 762 
3,237] 2:453| 3,656 see 2,257| 2,576 be 2,449 | 1,980] 2,283] 1,489] 2,398 
9 532 969 723 696 772 196 | 1,191 906 Ms 904. 958 Ae 
3,188] 2,848] 3,498] 2,999] 2,156] 2,616 2,065| 2,537 koe 2,434 | 1,940 ae 
10 744.| 1,007 630 808 Gor) 22 Jer; 178 909 666 866 958 879 
3,060| 2,571 | 3,266] 2,822] 2,790 ae 2,506 | 2,640] 1,986] 2,472] 2,123) 2,562 
Ir 829 hi ues 728 520 700| I,114| 1,176 752 776 oo 798 
3,329 Ge As 2,628 2,405 2,862 | 2,577] 2,576] 1,857] 2,362 2,218 
12 798| 675} 1,306} 786| 5 796} 992| . ... 743| 882 
2,954] 3.376] 3301] 2,571 | 2,238] 3,014] 2,449 Ne 2,016 | 2,447| 2,100] 1,938 
13 1,054 882 1,198] Good ve 972 754 979 814 786 950 793 
2,502| 3,114] 2,810 | Friday. aoe 2,354| 2,449] 2,255] 2,579 | 2,071 2,362] 2,087 
14 By 1,006 806 657 575 932 753 | 1,055 686 na 1,029 754 
ie 3,068 | 2,880] 2,098] 2,934| 2,616] 2,530] 2,692] 3,041 wie 2,606 | 1,824 
15 916} 920 790} |) bas 770 eT OO) |e ices 045 508 806 | 1,185 609 
3,023 | 2,846) 2,678 ae 2,988] 2,827 Sad 2,862 | 2,584 | 2,289] 3,163] 2,115 
16 789 891 851} p yx1| 703] 752 698| 664] ... ooh nt, 378) ees 
2,789 | 2,308] 2,630| "~~ | 2,869] 2,485] 3,028| 3,039 ae 2,341 | 2,911 ais 
17 970| O51} 926} 711} 640] ... 783|  748| 707| 723| 1,208| 496 
2,840] 1,818} 2,327| 2,965] 2,682 wee 2,911 | 2,463] 2,644] 2,474] 2,394] 2.630 
18 1,183 a co) 752 047 620 655 804 936 871 sats 472 
2,468 eae ae 3,337 | 2,207| 3,079] 2,752| 1,961] 2,582 1,899 Re 2,494 
19 1,201} 540] 1,034] 622] 760) 522| 880) ... 915| 879| 692} 884 
3,055| 2,639] 2,451] 3,161] 2,201] 3,134] 2,946 oer 2,948 | 1,671 | 2,581 | 2,341 
20 974 536 | 1,086 645 us 714 857 616 | 1,018 778 714 736 
2,815| 2,565] 2,245) 2,709 a 2,924 | 2,984] 2,336] 2,892] 1,191 | 2,767] 2,921 
21 471 22| 732| 814] 810] 850] § 997 794| 634 
2,549] 2,563] 2,198| 2,334] 3,279] 2,561] 2,551] 2,484 2,635] 2,825 
22 812 5 514 830 2 630 | 1,028 546 4, 504 
2,711| 2,650] 2,555 2,212| 2,910 2,760} 2,098] 1,606] 2,753] 2,606 
23 684} 796| 432) 792) 604) 1,151) 833] 735 734| 1, 
2,497| 2,798} 2,383] 2,507] 2,319) 2,882] 2,531 | 2,977 1,670 | 2,868 
24 762| 1,130 507 876 865 850 871 777 881 888 477 
2,392| 2,303| 2,076} 2,309] 2,863 2,447) 3,161 | 2,101] 1,892] 2,730 2,563 
25 878 723 | 1,150 920 612 gil 764 858 Xmas 
2,174 2,604 | 2,486] 3,139| 2,622] 2,684] 2,098] 2,049 Day. 
26 892 972 539 727 g12| 1,078 624 1,198 738 765 B. Hl 
2,574 | 3,010] 2,279] 2,576) 2,543] 2,924] 2,852 2,109 | 1,697] 2,381 
27 1,261 749 751 970 i 780 704 786 | 1,504 623 982 952 
2,357 | 2,804| 1,721] 2,453 2,955 | 2,924] 2,537| 1,851] 1,847] 2,004} 2,807 
28 758 700 904 916] 1,092 665 | 1,140| 1,300 I,059| 1,100 
2,635] 1,771 | 2,341| 2,876] 2,502| 2,270| 2,729] 1,694 1,796| 2,930 
29 916 1,038 560 988 | 1,158| 1,286] 1,376 9079 
2,256 2,047 2,690 278 2,519| 1,635] 2,608} 1,780) 2,783 
30 817 92 762 | 1,200 928 764) 1,184 1,302 | 1,127 
2,133 dee 2,067| 2,582] 2,820] 2,461] 2,691] 2,577 Ne 2,618 | 1,757 Ue 
31 882 fe 1,124 a, 960 oa 924 | 1,032 ny 1,218 Aes 404 
2,227 eed 2,513 ie 2,840 cee 2,863 | 2,706 val 3,042 tide 2,673 
Total f 24,503 | 19,987 | 22,514 | 17,774 | 21,440 | 19,997 | 21,361 | 23,893 | 22,755 | 24,418 | 25,354 | 17,670 
74,332 | 63,107 | 72,248 | 63,852 | 70,915 | 66,152 | 65,583 | 68,392 | 55,400 | 57,367 | 60,769 | 55,789 


1 Bank Holiday. 
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TABLE L.—Wages Earned by Casual Docker. 


UE SEE 
ee EE Fee SS ee 


1904. 
} 
Amount Amount Amount 
Date. per Week. Date. per Week Date. per Week. 
Sends Ree & Cee Se 
April 16 g II July 2 32 —2 Cet. 5 I0 
res 18 8 a 9 Is 9 Es a | 2r 6 
or) 5 10 a a 30 3 w et = 
Average Io 0 59 GS Tihs Age | 30 5 
” 3° Sea ” 29 14 0 
Average 17 6 Average 12 6 
May 7 33 9 
ou, Ea 30 4 Aug. 6 Sars Nov. 5 16 II 
pee ae Same 16 Ir re: eS 
TE 3.33 mae >; 20 ras sags f° 22 9 
Average I5 0 aes 5 9 aaa ae 
Average 12 6 Average / 12 6 
June 4 : Sept. 3 16 4 Dec. 3 290 7 
os LE Bs in EO 1 ma ~~ 20 | 8 7 
wa 2xG 28 oO Pe Ne, j 22 0 a } 2 
” 25 ae! ”” 24 | 9 ro ” 24 see 
Average 70 Average ; 10 0 aa ee j 3I oO 
Average 17 6 
1905. 
Jan. 7 22:2 May 6 30 0 Sept. 2 1 24 0 
oy 22 7 53 32 0 eo | 38 6 
i. AE 18 8 eee 43 9 a a6 2eces 
» 28 35 IL » 27 67 9 » 23 was 
Average 22 6 Average 42 6 = 30 EES 
Average 17 6 
Feb. 4 4 8 June 3 Is 4 
ere 20 3 xO 159 Oct. 7 Kor 
pees 2: IT co ye 14 9 me ae a 
» 25 23 6 » 24 . an ” 2I 25 9 
Average I2 6 Average . I2 6 2 hee 30 0 
Average 20 0 
Mar. 4 24 6 July 1 18 6 
oa oer 24 0 Vs 8 24 0 Nov. 4 SOF 
eae 24 0 » 15 24 0 ao. EE 5 6* 
a es 24 3 » 22 ees » 48 pene Se 
Average 22 6 29 ah ul 25 Io o* 
Average 12 6 Average 76 
April 1 25 6 
ie 8 go Oo Auras; |. 24.0 Dec. 2 18 g* 
» 35 24 0 Pt tee eet 19 9 ay, 29 13 8 (8/8 *) 
5, Be 2I 0 EO ON 24 0 » £6 & 'S* 
» 29 2I 9 Bree. 24 0 as 14 to (8/-*) 
Average 22 6 Average 22 6 Pipe es 8 o 
Average 12 6 
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1906, 
Amount Amount Amount 
Date. per Week. ae per Week, ae per Week. 
Sys ayes Ss. @. 
Jans Gee jessee4 Maye S45 | tea Septs ES. |e 5e3 
Seer. rae athe) a Lae | TO! OF oe Ope en etQune 
my eee) ell ene) me Loe ara 6 spears 16 3 
Agta ia aby eeee wean 6 eri. or ny PE 27 «9 
Average .|12 6 Average .| 5 0 » 29 : 
Average I2 6 
Bebe sant Ae june, 2) <3) 16 
Meet to) Pian eer a) OM cae ae Oct! 6 .} 24 6.(5/=%) 
Le Tere eaat Oo Freee o> el Ae Oa) Pens 19 9 
Cae 0 iron 23, +» | 36 4 fie he Uy 
Average .|10 0 se 8 [Ee a2, 40% 
Average . | 22 6 Average I5 0 
Mar. 3 Is 10 
SOL 8) 6 (4/62) italy? 7) 7 \-10 62 Noy. 3 35 3, 
» W 1AZ 2 » 14 «135 3 (30/-*)] 4 10 o 
speed at tO TO) rt lai ees! een 21 11 
rae Gi eees-t 15/0 iy 28h 5. |=to-—6 24 S29 
Average .| 17 6 Average .| 22 6 Average .|17 6 
April 7 .| 24 9 AMS Turan 2OmnG Dec... 
By, a ae Ar wey ee Paes 9G) - 8 
cp, Ree a te oat jue LOsme Ea GieOr 
GfeaOn oe 8 6 are 5 Iol 
Average . | 17 6 Average .|17 6 
1 Canvassing work. 
Summary of Average Weekly Earnings by Months. 
1906. 
t Month, t Month, 2 Months. t Month, 4 Months. 2 Months. 
s/- Io/- 12/6 15/- 17/6 22/6 
Jan, and Sept. . i A . 12/6 Oct. . 2 A i 3 > -i6/— 
Feb. . ; ; A F » Io/- May . r r : wo FSi 
Mar., April, Aug., Nov. . . 17/6 June, July 5 5 : . 22/6 
1905. 
1 Month. 4 Months, rt Month, t Month. 4 Months. rt Month. 
7/6 12/6 17/6 20/- 22/6 42/6 
Jan., Mar., April, Aug. . ez2/0 Sept. c : . : tO 
Feb., June, July, Dec... eer 2/0 Oct. 2 : - 3 . 20/- 
May. : < ; c . 42/6 Noy. i : = : . 9/6 
1904. 
1 Month, 2 Months. 3 Months. 1 Month. 2 Months. 
7/6 1o/- 12/6 15/- 17/6 
April, Sept... , : . I0/- July, Dec. : ; ‘ . 17/6 
May . : : : : - I5/- Oct., Aug., Nov. . : -) 42/6 
June. ‘ : 5 F a> az/6 


1 In the Summary wages are tabulated to the nearest half-crown, as in the tables in 
Chapter I. of this section. 
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_TABLE LI.—Coal-porter. 
1897. 

Amount Amount Amount 
Date. per Week, Date. per Week. Date. per Week. 
Ss @, SEA. Sod. 
Jan. 2 22 2 May 1 42 10 Sept. 4 27 3 
m -9 ey) Tas 56 3 ree ke Shee 
» 16 55 to n» 15 5° 9 a a8 59 3 
ees 45 5 me 22 60 2 » 25 41 9 
go go 4 29) 55 8 Average 45 0 

Average 55 0 Average 52 6 
Oct. 22 76 8 
Feb. 6 26 2 June 5 ry ae) Fe 9 43 0 
ee} 52 10 cs 48 1 A 8s) 6r 2 
1 20 63 5 » 19 43 9 i 823 68 7 
Spry 45 5 20 53 10 1» 30 3I o 
Average 45 0 Average 4710 Average 55 0 
Mar. 6 agent July 3 25 11 Nov. 6 70 I 
peg 83255 » 10 80 2 » 13 27.05 
ZO 29 6 eel 43 10 pS) 65 2 
ann eed 56 7 ny ee 42 8 a eys 52. Lr 
Average 40 0 apes BE Fee) Average 55 0 

Average 47 6 
April 3 50 9 Dec. 4 42556 
ny Sake) gomez Aug. 7 32°53 ma 63 3 
ae ed 43 3 » 14 52 2 » 18 84 4 
ray es 67 2 Ape es 65 9 eG 46 2 
Average 47 6 28 35095 Average 50 0 

Average 45 0 

1808. 
Jan. » 2 40 8 May 7 83.3 Sept. 3 60 o 
aS 69 1 » 4 34 7 » To 4l 7 
eS 4I 3 Ree ek! Ager Pie eth 38 Ir 
» 22 45 3 » 28 58 7 » 24 63 2 
ees) 54 9 Average 52 6 Average 50 Oo 
Average 50 0 

June 4 By ©) @ctnss BEE 
Feb. 5 48 3 eee 53.5 See Rs) gr 8 
eee 49 9 eS 420% i a ss QT. wy 
He atts) 38 11 a ei 46 2 pee 25 6 
ees) 57 aee Average 42 6 seo BR UZ: 
Average 47 6 Average 37 6 

July 2 49 10 
Mar. 5 54 0 * 9 12 7 Nov. 5 5r 
Roe 57S 16 36 2 edn ©) 20 0 
» £9 49 7 4 OB 36 Io renee 4°) 68 7 
»» 26 3° 5 1» 30 55 0 » 26 49 II 
Average 47 0 Average 27°56 Average 45 0 
April 2 49 I Aug. 6 38 3 Dec 50 IL 
Fie) 29 2 eS Baud aye te! 45 4 
» 16 35 0 20 56 3 » 17 63 3 
Aly ee 63 I0 ue e7. 50 8 pee: 39 8 
fin ee) 5O 2 Average 47 0 Bos wanes Ir 8 
Average 45 0 Average 40 0 
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1905. 
Amount Amount Amount 
Date. per Week. ae per Week. pais per Week. 
SG: S. a. Sn as 

Jan. 7 34 5 May 6 47 4 Sept. 2 57 6 
ere: | 27 II ees 41 0 Pe ie, 460 5 
Se Tess 66 o ZO 30 6 ji LO 57 6 
A eee Ig 2 jue. 20 4 oes Bigs / 

Average 35 0 Average 32070 30. 47 3 

Average 50 0 

Feb. 4 A June 3 37/7. 

Ly 24 2 Sermo (0) oer Octa 07 232 
a9 oS 47 6 ee Y/ cj 4 roe at! 39 I0 
Mt els 65 II red. 30 10 ty) ee 270 

Average 40 0 Average 22 6 an ede 27-15 

Average 27 6 

Mar. 4 540 7 July 1 16 3 
ey LT 26 0 ‘ 8 93 6 Nov. 4 41 6 
eee 39) i agen ack 79 8 fick at 272 
9 aS 42 0 “ye OF 32 4 ee et) gr 6 

Average 40 0 129: 4o II ees 56 11 

Average 47 6 Average 37 6 

April 1 49 9 
ieee 47 9 Aug. 5 15 4 Dec. 2 34 6 
oe i 40) 5 eae 53 9 » 9 46 2 
i ee 9 4 es so) sx 8 ee LO 6m 53 
sp wie) rs 6 ae 25 8 Aes} 55 6 

Average 32 6 Average 35 0 senate) 26 3 

Average 45 0 
1906. 

Jan. 6 13 10 May 5 26 0 Sept. 1x S27 
ener te} 63 6 al 3I 0 pe 8 24 If 
a9 29 35 4 ” 19 27 5 ” TS 35 3 
en 27, 106 9 » 20 $2 ee 59 6 

Average 52 6 Average 22156 pays 39) ae 

: Average 30 0 

ReDrara 26 II June 2 22--8 
3 ARTO 321-3 “9 9 28 3 Oct? 16 40 7 
nly 45 6 Messe 71 10 sau 8i8 41 8 
» 24 40 0 » 23 76 0 1 20 35 7 

Average 35.0. Ba niet) 16 Io a eee 50 0 

Average 42 6 Average 40 0 

Mar. 3 Boers 
TO 37 8 July 7 30 2 Noy. 3 50 3 
aL? 54 It m 44 37 4 ato 3309 
ed. 17 6 eeeeee 18 11 oy XG, 45003 
» 3r Io 4 » 28 24 0 » 24 30 6 

Average 32 6 Average 27 6 Average 370) 

April 7 At) 7. Aug. 4 27 2 (Deyo 58 42 5 
fee 36 11 yi ee 14 8 Aye ke Nie 
Syed yu 8) Fe tes B72 eis 
nee 37 2 He es) 56 1 ee 

Average 35 0 Average 32 6 29 
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Summary of Average Weekly Earnings by Months 


1897. 

1 Month. 3 Months. 3 Months, 1 Month. x1 Month. 3 Months. 
40/- 45/- 47/6 50/- 52/6 55/- 
Jan., Oct., Nov. : A . 55/- April, June, July . : . 47/6 
Feb., Aug., ack : Q . 45/- May H . : . 52/6 
March. : : - 40/- Dec. : - ; ; - 50/- 

1808. 
2 Months. 1 Month. 1 Month. 2 Months. 
37/6 40/- 42/6 45/- 
3 Months. 2 Months. rt Month. 
47/6 50/- 52/6 
Jan., Sept. : ‘ : » 50/- June S 5 . 42/6 
Feb., Mar., Aug. . 7 - 47/6 July, Oct. E E 4 - 37/6 
April, Nov... = 3 - 45/- Dec. A 3 : F - 40/- 
May. : < “ . - 52/6 
1905. 
1 Month, 1 Month. 2 Months. 2 Months. t Month. 
22/6 27/6 32/6 35/- 37/6 
2 Months. 1 Month. t Month. t Month. 
40/- 45/- 47/6 50/- 
Jan., Aug. ; : - - 35/- Sept. = c : : - 50/— 
Feb., Mar. % A 4 - 40/- Oct. - : : . 29/6 
April, May : : - - 32/6 Nov. é : 5 ‘ - 37/6 
June . : : . ‘| . 22/6 | Dec A c - - 45/- 
yulviees va =. eae - 47/6 
1906. 
1 Month. 1 Month. t Month, 2 Months. 2 Months. 
22/6 27/6 30/- 32/6 35/- 
t Month. 1 Month. t Month. zr Month. 
37/6 40/- 42/6 52/6 
Jan. . ; - : 5 52/6 July. 3 5 - ; - 27/6 
Feb., April : : ; » 35/- Sept. ‘ : : ‘ + 30/- 
Mar. ’ Aug. : A : - 32/6 Oct. 2 : = + 40/- 
May. : 4 4 . . 22/6 Nov. é ‘ - - 37/6 
June . ; ; > & . 42/6 
TABLE LIIl.—Worker in Timber-yards (1905)2 
EMF L S. 
Jantiarye 58. Vt G2 O° 8 March 2 ofr 8 
‘<3 eee ier to eS TOTO » Pa ere a fag 
” 19 2) Sh we ” gs da ay Rare 16 
Ms AQ Bi re Gy BM HENGE. of ” 230 Re | OES 
Average . . 42/6 Myer Oh eee ee Fk 
Average?” ; =1.9137/6 
Apal’ 6.) <6) ape oie a. 8 
Pebylarysess te eh TGs Pas tee Rete) Seem me tS 
4 Oe mwas at ee BS 99.05 90s ea eee ER 
a RG eee airs tome Al rae eee Bates O17 
ee Ba eee «er TO. (sf sf PU Pup. peat Ose be 
Average . . 35/- Average +s ae35/— 


1 In the summary the wages are tabulated to the nearest half-crown. 
2 Tabulated to nearest half-crown, 


C00 MOR 


ow Of OC 
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Pps. \ id. fa $9 a 
May-—fn wOae eeen Ok 19 o.- 1 Septemper 7 Oils pave! 
ee Sr ig 6 5 16 1, 6) 107 
GAS. no ae CO) oO i 23 28 q> 
aS toes LES 112 0 Dl tee eres LEE Se Or 
Average . . 40/— Average . . 32/6 
(eo) 
JUNC ee ey At) ODT OS ae is = gee ; i 8 
ea 0a ec j.|. 232-20 eee ORE 
oy AES) on ci err ae x 28 oO) A 8 
mee oe ue ae at Nae a i es ee 
Reece fs 1k ee Ie 
A ae Average . . 22/6 
November 3 tT), Tae 
hye 6 E-17 4: 2 re OLRS Cas 
eta I 19 0 ” 18 1 2a 
kote 119 4 £ 25 rian Cove ke. 
= 22 (1 night) . Di touec ” BO ie pues PETS cag 
ag ee Average . . 25/- 
Average ane 42/6 December 9 Ori gard 
: II Cae Ma 
August 3 2) a seieO + 16 © 15 10 
» ro (emer 21 an ty A’) 
% a7 | ae a) me 22 Saw 
» 24 Oo Aree Oe 5 
3 BQ baie, a ato thesL eS 5 FINES oben pS 7! 
Dverager ene 2327/6 Average . . 17/6 
TeraL; = ; 2 - £81-19787°3d. 


NV.B.— £1 19s. od. is 104 hours at 8d. for 5 days and 64 hours on 
Saturday ; ze. 584 hours at 8d. 


Summary of Average Weekly Earnings by Months. 
t Month. 2 Months. x Month. 1 Month. 1 Month. 2 Months. 


17/6 22/6 25/- 27/6 32/6 35/- 
rt Month, x1 Month, 2 Months, 
37/6 40/- 42/6 

January, July. é : 2 . 42/6| June, October . : : : . 22/6 
February, segue ; , é . 35/-| August < ‘ : : 5 27/6 
March ; : - - 37/6| September . j é é . 32/6 
May . : . : : - . 40/-]| November . : ‘ ; ; .  25/- 

December - é L706 


Weekly averages throughout the year have been :— 


1904 33/- 
1905 31/5 
1906 A 4 5 Meas 
1907 (first six months) é : 1 MEISE 


1 Deal-portering. 2 From a club share out. 
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CHAPTER III 


Relation of Casual Labour to Home Work—Summary of Present Law Affect- 
ing Home Work—Irregularity of the Work—Evasion of Responsibilities 
by Employer who gives out Work—Disadvantages of the System for the 
Workers—Particulars of Work and Wages in Separate Trades. 


THE prominence of casual labour in West Ham made the 
question of home work’ appear of special importance, because 
home work is itself to a large extent a form of casual labour, 
and because casual male workers are often dependent on the 
earnings of their wives and daughters at home work to eke out 
their own irregular earnings. The original idea of the sub- 
committee was that it would be possible to investigate the 
conditions of home workers with the assistance of residents at 
settlements, clergy, nonconformist ministers, parochial and 
other social workers. It was thought that they would be 
acquainted with the people, and would already know general 
facts about the family, such as the ages and occupations of 
different members, and that this would make it possible to get 
more details without any appearance of inquisition. This plan 
was given a full trial, but it was obviously impossible to 
accomplish the bulk of the work under these conditions, as 
the visitors who were willing to help knew so few people in 
the lists furnished to them, and did not know of home workers 
to add to the lists. To many of them, too, the whole indus- 
trial question was such entirely new ground that they were 
scarcely fitted to deal successfully with the details of the 
inquiry. It was necessary, therefore, to appoint special 
visitors, and the bulk of the inquiry was undertaken by a 

1 The trades with which this chapter is concerned have not been described, as 
many descriptions of them have appeared—for instance, in the Catalogue of the 
Sweated Industries Exhibition. The Report of the Select Committee on Home Work 
(290) was issued after this book was in the press; therefore no comparison of results 


was possible, 
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qualified sanitary inspector, who was well used to visiting 
and by a resident in the neighbourhood whose former work 
had given her special knowledge of local conditions. The 
questions put by the visitors were necessarily of an intimate 
character, and it is remarkable that they should have been so 
well received from perfect strangers. The workers visited 
seldom objected to giving information about their own work, 
but, especially in the case of the better class, sometimes pre- 
ferred to say nothing of the occupations of their husbands or 
fathers. The visitors used their discretion about putting the 
full number of questions in each case, and therefore the 
returns given in the tables referring to a particular point do 
not always correspond to the total number of observations. 

Under the Factory Act’ any employer of home workers, in 
trades for which a special order has been made by the Home 
Secretary, must furnish the local authority with lists of their: 
names and addresses. Orders have been made for the cloth- 
ing trades, which is the most usual form of home work in 
West Ham, and with which, therefore, this chapter is mainly 
concerned. The employer is required to supply the factory 
inspector with any information he asks for from these lists, 
and they must be sent regularly twice a year to the sanitary 
authority, whose duty it is to forward the names and addresses 
of any whose homes are not in their district to the sanitary 
authority of the place where they live. 

The medical officer in West Ham kindly furnished his list 
as a basis of inquiry, and 67 other names obtained from 
various sources were subsequently added to the list by the 
visitors. These lists contained 1786 names, but 459 of the 
addresses were outside the borough, and 137 workers were 
employed by two or more firms, and were therefore entered 
more than once. The remaining workers were visited, with 
the exception of go shirt-makers, about whose trade sufficient 
information had been obtained. But, unfortunately, the lists 
were found to be very unsatisfactory: 444 workers could not 
be traced ; others had moved out of the borough, or given up 


1 A full account of Laws Relating to Home Work will be found in the Evidence 
of Mr. Delevingne before the Select Committee. 
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work more than two years before ; some had given up work 
more recently, and a few refused information. Thus, out of 
1167 cases investigated, reports could be made in 520 only. 
The amount of time wasted was, under these circumstances, 
considerable, and if West Ham is a fair example, it would 
appear that this provision of the Factory and Workshop 
Act is not properly enforced. The accuracy of the lists is 
of great importance, because without it inspection is almost 
impossible. 

Unfortunately, the workers who could not be traced 
were probably those whom it would have been most desir- 
able to visit for the purposes of an inquiry largely dealing 
with casual labour, since it is likely that a considerable pro- 
portion of them belonged to the class of irregular workers, 
who constantly change their address. Thus it is probable 
that the returns give too low a proportion of casual labourers’ 
wives engaged in home work. 

The provisions of the Act which are designed to improve 
the condition of the homes are of little or no effect, partly 
on account of the inadequate observance of the provision 
with regard to lists,’ and partly because the powers given 
are insufficient. An employer is not allowed to give out 
work to be done in any house in regard to which he has 
received notice from the local authority that it is in- 
jurious or dangerous to the health of the persons employed. 
A house in such a condition should have been dealt with 
under the Public Health and Housing Acts ; and if these had 
been carried out, the later interposition of the Factory Act 
would have been unnecessary. The medical officers’ returns 
show that it is almost inoperative, for according to the latest 
home work returns, which refer to 1904, only 9g prohibi- 
tions and not a single prosecution took place in the whole 
country. In West Ham no prohibitory notices were given, 
and no defects found in premises. If this section were 


1 It should be noted that this list, even if correct addresses be furnished by all the 
home workers concerned, is only a census taken on two days of the year, and is there- 
fore by no means exhaustive, especially in those trades where the home work is casual 
and irregular. Further, the lists include only those persons in whose names the work 
is taken out, but not other home workers who assist them. 
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strengthened,' the consumer would have the same guarantee 
that articles were made under cleanly conditions that he now 
has in the case of factories and workshops. Under existing 
circumstances there is nothing to prevent work from being 
done in dirty houses and in small over-crowded rooms. The 
visitors noted that in several cases they had found clothing 
being made by dirty people in dirty houses ; and some of the 
home workers were living in houses which had been allowed 
to fall into disrepair. An employer? can be fined if he gives 
out work to be done in houses where he knows there is 
infectious disease. 

Section 116 of the Factory and Workshop Act—the 
“particulars section”—which makes it obligatory on the 
employer to supply the worker, before the work is begun, 
with written particulars of the work to be done and the price 
to be paid for it, applies to certain home work trades, among | 
others to the clothing trades. The evidence obtained about 
outwork in the clothing trades in West Ham shows that the 
obligation to furnish particulars is not always adequately 
carried out. 

Sometimes only the number of the articles and the price, 
e.g. SO many shirts at 2s., so many at 3s., is stated on the 
ticket given or in the wages-book. This is intelligible to the 
worker if the articles are familiar, but is insufficient if a new 
pattern is given out. In such cases she is liable to make a 
mistake which she is obliged to repair at her own cost, or 
pay for the work spoiled. She may not discover the alteration 
till she gets home, and may find it necessary to go back to 
the factory and ask for an explanation. In one instance a 
tennis-shirt maker, to whom the use of certain small pieces of 
stuff had not been explained, made them into straps instead 
of pockets, and had to do that part of the whole order over 
again. At A’s they will explain an alteration to the worker, if 
she notices it and asks. In another case, a middleman does 
not give the price of shirts beforehand, although legally 


1 It is desirable that it should apply to dirty as well as to unwholesome houses. 
2 Including the occupier of a factory or workshop, or of any place from which work 
is given out, and any contractor (z.e. middleman). 
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obliged to do so, but will tell it if asked. Underclothing and 
tailoring wages are not always specified ; and in a case in the 
shoe trade, the worker was not told what she would be paid. 
It is the duty of the factory inspectors to enforce the ‘“ par- 
ticulars section,” but systematic visits to outworkers are not in 
the ordinary course possible with the present small staff. The 
attention of medical officers, who were not in all cases aware 
of this provision, has been directed to it by a Home Office 
circular.’ If legislation affecting wages in sweated trades is re- 
commended by the Select Committee of last session, this would 
doubtless facilitate the enforcing of the “ particulars section.” 

If persons other than members of the family are em- 
ployed, or if the work is carried on regularly, and forms the 
whole or principal means of living for the family, the rooms 
where the work is carried on become respectively workshops 
and “domestic workshops,” and are open to inspection under 
the Public Health Acts. If the local authority does not carry 
out the law, action may be taken by the factory inspector 
under the Factory and Workshop Act. The difficulty of 
enforcing the ill-defined regulations as to hours which apply 
to domestic workshops is very great, and the law is practi- 
cally inoperative. Legal regulation of the hours worked at 
home by adults is hardly possible or desirable. But if out- 
workers’ lists were accurate and complete, the small work- 
room where an outworker employs a few girls would come 
under the usual administration of the Factory Act. Without 
reliable lists there is danger that such a place may escape 
registration. 

The Truck Acts which prohibit the payment of wages in 
kind and regulate fines and deductions have been regarded 
as applying to home workers in England,’ until a recent 
decision (Squire v. Midland Lace Company) that sec. 2 
of the Truck Act, 1896, did not apply to certain women 
who had done some work at home in the lace trade, on the 
ground “that they were not workwomen within the meaning 


1 It would be possible for medical officers to notify breaches of the order to the 
Home Office, though they have not power to enforce it. 
2 Jn Ireland the path was blocked by an adverse decision some few years ago. 
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of sec. 10 of the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875.” The 
judgment of the High Court in dismissing the Home Office 
appeal ended with the words: “... we venture to express 
the hope that some amendment of the law may be made, so 
as to extend the protection of the Truck Act to a class of 
workpeople practically indistinguishable from those already 
within its provisions.” The question is one of those on 
which the Truck Committee now sitting will report. 

The instances of deductions met with in this inquiry 
included a case in which the worker said she had been 
charged ts. for a spoilt shirt—more than cost price, which, 
had the Act applied to her, would presumably have been held 
to be illegal. The retail price, she believed, would have been 
1s. 44d. A tie-maker has to buy slightly scorched ties for 
6s., and sells them at a loss; she is fined 6d. for a spot on ~ 
a tie. When Mrs. L spoilt three shirts, the firm finished 
them with buttons and buttonholes and made her buy them 
for 2s. 6d. She sold them for 83d. each, losing only 33d. 
It is said that poor workers sometimes damage shirts pur- 
posely because they can sell them at a profit. If this is the 
case, it is another proof that the practice of compelling the 
workers to buy damaged articles is undesirable. 

The tables of wages and particulars of employment and 
hours show that the salient and general characteristic of home 
work is its irregularity, both of times and of other conditions. 
It exists because it is convenient to the manufacturer to supply 
an irregular demand by labour which can be set in motion 
when required for as few days or even hours a week as 
necessary, and discontinued at any moment; and because 
in the case of irregular work it is specially convenient to him 
to avoid the expense of providing accommodation and super- 
vision. In some instances, lack of consideration for the 
workers adds to the intermittent character of the work; for 
example, two cases were met with in which shirt-workers could 
only earn a halfpenny on the work given out, and had to take 
it back before they could get any more. In other instances, 
poverty is a bar to getting employment ; one woman stated 
that she was too poorly clad to obtain work from City firms, 
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but obtained small jobs from a local firm when her husband 
was out of work. Or again, the decay of a particular industry 
is apt to cause hardship, and two old ladies were visited 
who were once employed at embroidering bridal veils, but 
who seldom obtain a job now. At the other extreme are 
some instances where work is sufficient and continuous, This 
is the case where skill is required and is possessed by the 
worker, as in the costume trade ; or where organising power 
and other fortunate circumstances enable a woman to get 
into a sort of sub-contractor’s position, working all the year 
round herself, and employing others during the busy season. 
Some employers have a “home work season.” For example, 
a firm of artificial flower makers gives out work for export 
from May to August, and also employs indoor hands all the 
year round, Seasons vary in different trades, e.g. the season 
for making gentlemen’s felt belts is from August to November, 
for another kind of belt from March to August. It might 
perhaps be expected that this would often enable the workers 
to get something like a full year’s work, by fitting in one 
trade with another, but it seems that workers rarely have 
the good fortune to gain admission to two industries. One 
instance was noted, in which a woman successfully carried on 
work for two trades, with a summer and winter season 
respectively. 

Complaints of lack of work are common, and the num- 
ber of cases of very low earnings in all the trades investi- 
gated shows that this is frequent. In most cases the 
earnings are irregular. The number of hours worked—when 
work is obtained—varies from three or four a day to 
such a spell as that recorded by the maker of wash-leather 
carriage-sponges, who once worked from g A.M. one day to 
3 A.M. the next, and only made eightpence. The casual 
labour of the husband is often the reason of these long hours. 
Mrs. I, for example, worked sixteen hours a day when her 
husband was out of employment, making about 15s. a week. 
The time Mrs. M spends on work depends on whether her 
husband is in good work or not, and this is not an uncommon 
case. 
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Cases of acknowledged Sunday work are not very common, 
though several have been noted, but probably there is more 
than is admitted. One woman, a trousers finisher, said she 
sometimes worked on a Sunday, as the middleman was in 
the habit of giving out work late on Saturday and saying 
it must be returned early on Monday morning ; and Sunday 
work, like long hours, is probably undertaken in cases where 
an order has to be completed in a short time, or where the 
worker is very poor and anxious to get her pay as quickly as 
possible. Sunday work for special orders was admitted by 
the workers in the tailoring trade. 

Besides bearing the consequences of irregular demand, 
the home worker has to provide accommodation and to 
meet expenses and carry out duties which fall to the em- 
ployer in the case of factory work. First of all, there is. 
the provision of the house room in which the work is done. 
Many of the expenses which are considered necessary and 
which the law requires in a factory or workshop are not 
incurred when the work is done in the home. An outworker 
sometimes employs others and keeps a workroom, but the 
work is usually done in the kitchen, or sometimes in the 
single room which is used also for sleeping. It will be 
understood from the account already given of the houses, 
that home work in the poorer parts of West Ham is often 
done under unwholesome conditions, which would be avoided 
in a factory or workshop, where the law enforces a high 
standard of cleanliness, 

In a factory, it is the employer’s duty to provide ventil- 
ation, heating, and light. In the case of home work these 
necessaries are either foregone, or are paid for out of wages. 
The expense of light and heating is considerable. A costume- 
maker, Miss A, who keeps a separate workroom, spends 
1s, 6d. a week on coal for heating it, and 6d. or 8d. on oil 
for a lamp. Another woman, a maker of dressing-gowns, 
does not find it worth while to have gas and fire when she 
is alone, but has the advantage of both for her work in 
the evening, often till twelve o’clock, as she has a lodger who 
requires them. The lamps used vary from a common article 
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at 64d. to a good lamp with a duplex burner. Economy in 
light, which is likely to be practised by home workers who 
do needlework, is notoriously bad for the eyes, and in all 
these things the factory conditions are more favourable to 
health, and to the efficiency of the work. Complaints of 
injury to sight are heard among shirt-workers. 

In the needlework trades machines are required, and the 
women have to buy or hire them. They cost £8 or £9, the price 
of a very good one being £10 15s., and they are generally 
bought on the weekly payment system, the machine being 
delivered when a first payment of 3s. is made, After that 
most women manage to pay Is. or 1s. 6d. every week, and 
3S. Or even 5s. in some weeks. As a rule, the whole price is 
paid up in two years, but there are many cases in which it 
takes three or four years. Miss A, who makes “very good 
money,” contrived to pay off £10 15s. for a machine in one 
year, and was allowed ros. gd. for doing it so quickly. The 
middlemen have buttonhole machines at their shops, and all 
shirt buttonholes are made there. 

The home worker’s machine is liable to have to compete 
with improved machinery at the factory, and a machine run 
by mechanical power has a very much greater output than 
a machine worked by hand. This is one of the leading in- 
fluences in determining wages for home work, and a cause 
of the reduction in the rates paid. 

Various incidental expenses of manufacture also fall on 
the home worker. In the returns concerning tailoring, it is 
common to find the entry: ‘“ Must have clear, good fires for 
pressing ;” and “ Oil for light and machine, 1s.,” is in the 
weekly list of expenses to be deducted from the earnings of a 
costume-maker who employs two girls. A mantle-maker 
spends on cotton 2s. for every 15s. she earns, and complains 
that she now has to give 24d. for what used to be a 13d. reel. 
On small earnings such charges fall heavily. A matchbox 
maker making gs. odd. per week has to spend 1s. 7d. for 
hemp, string, and soda; and a costume-maker, who makes 
two rather elaborate dressing-gowns a day for 6d. apiece, has 
to use #d. worth of cotton and hooks on each. 
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The absence of supervision of work is another economy 
which tells against the worker. There can be no doubt that 
time lost through having to do work over again, fines im- 
posed for spoiling goods, and the compulsory purchasing by 
the worker of spoilt goods are largely due to this cause. 
Goods are given out hurriedly, often with incomplete in- 
structions, and the workers have to discover as best they can 
which side out the material is to go, how it is to be made up, 
and so forth. 

A number of cases of this kind have been noted. A 
blouse-maker is fined 6d. for putting on a cuff wrong. A 
tie-maker, after consulting with the neighbours as to which 
is the right side of a certain silk, decides wrong, and has to 
make up the whole order afresh. A maker of boot-pads has 
a quantity of work returned twice. The forewoman omits. 
the fronts of two dozen blouses from a parcel of work, and 
as they cannot be finished, payment is delayed. A maker of 
children’s sailor costumes has to do the work over again— 
possibly a large part of an order—if it is not done to the 
employer’s satisfaction. However bad the class of work, 
there is some standard, and even “slop work” is liable to be 
sent back to be done over again. In all such cases, loss 
of time, trouble, and money would have been prevented if 
there had been a forewoman at hand whom the worker could 
consult, 

Working at a distance from the factory puts a consider- 
able tax on the worker. Parcels, often large ones, have to 
be brought to the home and taken back in the worker’s own 
time and at her expense. A fare of perhaps as much as 8d. 
return by train and omnibus to the City once or twice a week, 
or of 2d. or 3d. if the factory is in a distant part of West 
Ham, bears a high proportion to the wages earned even by 
the more successful home workers. The worker must lose 
the time, too—perhaps as much as four hours in the day—or 
else she must employ some one else to fetch the work. Often 
she employs a child, or even her husband, if he is out of 
work. As a rule the worker or her representative is expected 
to come to the factory, and competition and the fear of 
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losing employment are so severe that she is afraid to make 
any objection. Even quite prosperous wage-earners are 
obliged to go or send to fetch the parcels of work, though 
in a few exceptional cases—for instance, of makers of superior 
underclothing, who are accustomed to work regularly for the 
same employer—permission is given to send packages by 
carrier. Still more rarely, the employer pays carriage. 
Where goods are allowed to be sent by carrier, the sums 
spent on carriage are considerable, A shilling a week is 
given as the expenditure of one blouse-maker ; and a costume- 
maker, who worked with two other women, spends 2s.a week 
on fares, and 4s. gd. on carriage. She complained very 
much of loss of time in packing and delivery of goods, saying 
it wasted half the day. 

Such things may be necessary to the system of home 
work, but it seems also inevitable that the manufacturing 
firms, having outworkers ready at call, should dispense with 
the habits of organisation which are essential inside a factory.! 
Workers may be required to call not once or twice a week but 
three or four times, or often every day, and twice on Fridays, 
when they are paid ; and many find when they call that there 
is no work for them. The amount of time, money, and 
trouble expended in this way are shown in such entries as 
“Often kept waiting at the factory for two hours with no- 
where to sit down”; “Has to go to the City three or four 
times a week at 6d. each time, and often gets no work”; 
“Often has to send to the factory twice a day to fetch work 
which is not ready.” The shirt-finishers already mentioned, 
who had to call again after finishing halfpenny orders, make 
another case in point. In one instance a costume-maker goes 
only when a new pattern is in question ; and a certain maker 
of underclothing is paid her wages by cheque. But these are 
the exceptions. 

1 One firm is said to employ a lady inspector to visit the outdoor hands about 
once a year. She inspects the rooms they work in, and the general condition of the 
houses. In the case of another firm there is no written agreement, but it is an under- 
stood thing that no one shall give out the work to people living outside the home. 
The prices indeed are so small that it would hardly be possible to do so at a profit, and 


the work is “getting worse.” It is said that the firm has set up power machines, is 
reducing out-work, and will abolishtit. 
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Besides the direct employment of individual outworkers, 
various methods prevail, where the employer leaves the organi- 
sation of industry to other people. Giving out work through 
a middleman or middlewoman may be a considerable saving 
to the employer, as it avoids any further concern with the 
management of the orders, Some of the large West End 
drapery firms get a very considerable portion of their goods 
made in this way. A middlewoman often designs such things 
as blouses and dressing-gowns, and submits designs and prices 
to more than one City or West End firm, in competition with 
other middle men or women. She makes all payments to the 
workers, and they often do not know for what firm the work 
is done. In one case a maker of costumes recognised her 
own work—an elaborate tea-gown with lace-edged frills—in 
the illustrated catalogue of a large draper’s sale. It was being 
sold at “half-price” for r1o9s, 11d., her pay for making it 
having been is. 3d. The middleman, as he has the expense 
of carriage, almost invariably pays lower rates of wages than 
the factory owner, One of the middlewomen whose workers 
were questioned by the investigators was said to be very cons 
siderate. She tried to give regular work to Miss B, who was 
very much in need of it, and Miss C, another very poor 
woman, was paid by her daily. 

Sometimes a home worker regularly employs indoor hands, 
often young girls, who come as learners. Many women get 
their knowledge of the trades in this way, and others learn in 
the middleman’s own workshop, or as indoor hands in a 
factory... It is not uncommon for a factory hand to continue 
to work for the same employer in her home after marriage. 

In a good many cases home workers give out work to be 
done at home by neighbours, This is often done irregularly, 
when a woman has more work than she can do alone, as in 
times of seasonal pressure, or where an order has to be 
finished in a short time. 

In this connection note may also be taken of the fact that 
home work enables the employer to obtain the product of a 


1 The people generally hear of work from friends, or read the notices posted up in 
the employer’s window. Occasionally firms advertise for hands. 
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very considerable amount of unpaid or at least not directly 
paid labour, given by the worker’s family. The husband 
often works at the machine, an aunt helps with ironing, sisters 
and nieces take part, and children are employed to sew on 
buttons and help in little ways, as well as in the fetching and 
carrying already mentioned. Among the shirt-workers, nine- 
teen cases were found in which daughters were helped by 
their mothers, or mothers by daughters, although the work 
was nominally done by one person only. 

As a means of giving the employer some hold over them, 
the workers are sometimes required to find security. When 
this is the case, it is usually because they do the final stage of 
the work, or because the materials are valuable. Mrs. P, 
a shirt-maker, found £5 security. On one occasion she spoilt 
a dozen shirts, on another eight, and had to pay 1s. each on 
them. The firm, however, allowed her to pay it off at Is. a 
week, instead of calling on the security. A certain firm 
gives the worker a printed paper, stating that the person 
signing it holds himself responsible for £3 in case the shirts 
are damaged, sold, lost, or stolen. One of their home 
workers, Miss A, got a neighbouring tradesman to sign it 
for her. In the blouse trade, a reference or security, or 
both, are usually required if the work is taken out from a 
factory ; or the worker is required to sign a paper stating 
that she is responsible for the work herself ; or the employer 
sometimes writes to a girl’s father to obtain his formal con- 
sent to his daughter’s taking out work. It is very generally 
stated that middlemen do not require security to be given, 
no doubt because they come into closer contact with the 
workers. 

Contrasts have often been drawn between the position of 
the girl who works for ‘‘pocket-money ” and-that of the wife 
or widow who has temporarily or permanently to support a 
family, or of the unmarried woman who has to support her- 
self, and partly or wholly to maintain others. The inquiry 
has shown that such differences are found in many degrees. 
Home work is undertaken for a great variety of reasons. 
Miss B lives with her sister, and is given board and lodging 
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in return for her help in housework, while she earns the rest 
of her living by making collars for three or four hours daily 
for five days a week. A tie-maker works because her husband, 
a clerk, is delicate and out of work; an umbrella coverer, 
because her husband is ill. Mrs. D works regularly in the 
season as a kind of insurance against unemployment. Her 
husband is a labourer, and her savings are drawn upon 
when he is out of work. In another case, a whole family 
makes shirts and mantles, because the father cannot get work 
at his own trade. Mrs. F supports herself and two children 
by making butchers’ coats. A sack-maker works ten hours a 
day, because her husband can get work for only three hours. 
Mrs. B’s husband, a casual labourer, is a good deal out of 
work. She makes about 6s. a week at underclothing, working 
eight or ten hours a day on six days a week. In another 
case, a woman supports herself and her old mother by making 
various kinds of underclothing, earning about 7s. a week when 
well. 

In 13 cases out of 516 (2.5 per cent.), the earnings are 
supplementary to or supplemented by Poor Law relief ; for 
instance, one of the underclothing workers makes 4s. by 
about forty hours’ work a week, while her blind husband 
sells matches and kettle-holders, and the Poor Law adds 5s. 
a week. In several cases the families of pensioners take out 
work. 

The usual occupations of husbands were given in 294 
cases. 


Clerks; . ; : ; - 14 | Dock labourers . ‘ er 
Tradesmen . : : - 4 | Carmen : : : Se 
Artisans : : : -. 42] Mariners 5 5 rey 
Corporation employees . - 13 | Miscellaneous , : , 16 
Building trades. : - 16 | Unable towork . : Re RS 
General labourers . - - 99 


The proportion of general and dock labourers and men 
employed in the building trades, who are mainly irregular 
workers, amounts to 53 per cent. of the whole, and many of 
the artisans and others were either out of work or were 
employed irregularly. 
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Undoubtedly in the great majority of cases the cause of 
taking in work is that the husband’s work is casual, or ill 
paid, or that he is in some trade, such as a carman’s, where 
he is liable to work short time. 

But among the supplementary earners is a woman whose 
husband was in regular work at 30s. a week. She makes on 
an average 15s. 1od. a week at children’s millinery, paying a 
girl to take care of the baby. In a similar case, a carpenter’s 
wife works four hours a day making ornamental curtain-loops. 
A girl with a father in a good position makes underclothing 
for pocket money and to buy a piano; and two sisters make 
an average of 15s. a week (taken over thirteen weeks) at the 
same work, though they are not obliged to earn their living. 
In two cases, married women whose husbands are in regular 
work at 27s. a week make underclothing to keep their 
mother, who does housework in return. 

Many women work to meet some definite part of the 
family expenditure, such as children’s clothes or boots, and a 
considerable number of girls in Forest Gate and Upton Park 
make underclothing in order to pay for their dress. 

In order that the information with regard to wages might 
be as accurate as possible, the wages-books of workers were 
borrowed and tabulated. This was not always practicable. 
In many cases, wages-books were not used ; in some they 
were at the factory and could not be inspected by the visitor. 
If no wages-book was forthcoming, the worker was asked for 
an estimate of her average earnings. The two sets of returns 
have been in all cases separately tabulated. Where it was 
possible to check the estimates the results showed that they 
may be considered reliable. 

In reading the particulars of wages, it must be remembered 
that they do not represent the net earnings. Deductions, in 
some cases very heavy, have to be made for travelling ex- 
penses, and for fire and light, as already explained; also for 
materials, such as cotton, silk, and paste. Nor do they always 
represent a single person’s earnings, because help is given by 
other members of the family. They are, besides, not com- 
parable with one another, for they represent an uncertain 
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amount of time-work. The tables have therefore been sup- 
plemented by giving the circumstances as fully as possible in 
a large number of individual cases. The absence of standard 
rates is remarkable. It will be observed that one employer 
does not pay the same rate as another for similar work, and 
that reductions are frequently but irregularly made. The 
conditions of home work remove a certain check which the 
publicity of the factory imposes on the lowering of the rates 
by giving the opportunity for a public protest, or even for the 
formation of a permanent union ; and there is overwhelming 
evidence that rates are lower than they were, or remain the 
same while work becomes more elaborate. In an extreme 
case, a maker of pyjamas was paid ris. 3d. for entirely making 
a dozen suits, but gave up the work and took to shirt-making, 
because the employer found some one who would do it for 
6s. 3d. A woman who makes girls’ reefer jackets remembers 
getting 17s. 6d. a dozen fifteen years ago and now gets 5s. 6d. 
a dozen for exactly the same work. Another tailoress has 
traced a gradual large reduction in the wages for coat-making. 
In shirt-making, again, “extra work without extra pay” is 
complained of, and the same story comes from nearly every 
trade. 

No doubt the great increase of recent years in the demand 
for elaborately made and much trimmed garments at low 
prices has had much to do with this. A typical case of low 
pay on somewhat delicate work in the clothing trade was 
found among the costume-makers. Mrs. X, a very superior 
woman with three children, and no means of support but her 
work, made dressing-gowns and tea-gowns. For making a 
dressing-gown with circular insertions, frills trimmed with 
ribbon, lined body and sleeves with cuffs neatly finished 
inside, she gets 6d., out of which she spends 3d. for cotton 
and hooks. She makes two of these in the day, with the 
help of her children. In some trades the coarse, and in some 
the superior work pays best. The rates appear to be arbi- 
trary, and in this as in other things there is no rule. 

The wages and conditions in different trades have been 
treated separately in detail. 
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TAILORING. 


Sixty-six married women, 25 widows, and 17 single 
women on the list were tailoresses, of whom 71 worked for 
factories, and 33 for middlemen, while information as to the 
employer was not forthcoming in 4 cases. Twenty-eight 
of the firms were in the City, 57 in the borough, and 20 
elsewhere. 

The majority of the tailoresses visited live in South West 
Ham, mainly in the Plaistow and Canning Town Wards. 
Those who do the cheapest kinds of work live in some of the 
poorest streets in the borough. The families in several cases 
only occupy two rooms. Others may be found in better class 
streets in South West Ham, and a considerable number, 
who do better work, or who only work occasionally, live in 
the north of the borough in houses rented at 10s. to 12s. a 
week, but they either share the rent with relations or are 
living with their parents. 

Among the husbands whose occupations were ascertained 
(64 in all) are rx dock and 14 general labourers 14 of whom 
are casual, 8 sailors, 5 tailors, and smaller numbers in other 
trades. Two were invalids, 2 were employed by the Distress 
Committee, 2 were out of work, and I was a pensioner. The 
number in good employment was apparently very small, 
probably not more than ro or 12 of the whole. As usual, 
help is given by other members of the family in a good many 
cases. 

The rates paid are as follows :— 


MACHINISTS. 


Trousers. Boys Reefers. 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a dozen, usual price, | 2s. 3d. a dozen. 
2s. 6d. to 7s. a dozen, best price. 


Knickers. 
Men's Coats. 6d. to 1s. 3d. a dozen, usual price. 
2s. 6d. a dozen, usual price. 1s. 3d. to 1s. gd. a dozen, best price. 


4s. gd. to 5s. a dozen, best price. Boys’ Blouses. 


Juvenile Suits. 1s. 3d. a dozen. 
1s. to 2s. 6d. a dozen, usual price. 
2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. a dozen, best price. 
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FinisHERS (Hand Work). 
Trousers. Juvenile Suits. 


6d. to 1s. a dozen, usual price. 1s. 2d. a dozen. 


1s. 3d. to 6s. a dozen, best price. Raeere 


Watstcoats. 7d. a dozen. 


Boys’ plain waistcoats as low as 1d. | Lined, 1s. 3d. a dozen. 
each. 

64d. to 1s. 9d. each, usual price. 

2s. to 3s. each, best price. 

In one case they were paid by the 
dozen at 6s. to gs. 


Every tailoress who was visited has her own department 
of the trade and keeps to it—coats, or trousers, or waistcoats. 

The seams are done by machinists, and the garment is 
finished by hand. In all departments prices vary with the 
class of work, and even good hands are liable to get slop 
work ; but women who finish their work up to time get the 
first chance of better and more regular work. 

All the coat hands on the list were machinists ; there were 
no coat finishers. The trouser machinists do no hand work 
as a rule, but occasionally they machine and finish the 
trousers, Making Dungaree trousers is disliked, because it is 
coarse work. The waistcoat-maker is rather a superior hand. 
Sometimes she only machines the waistcoat ; in other cases 
she also makes the buttonholes and puts on the buttons. 
Buttonholes are, however, sometimes made before the stuff 
for making a garment is sent to the machinist. Finishers 
sometimes “press for shop”; in other cases they only do 
ordinary pressing. Waistcoats are said to pay best, trousers 
next, ‘(juvenile knickers” next, and finishing worst. The 
women say that on an average they spend 1d. in cottons 
and trimmings out of every shilling earned. 

Earnings are very irregular, and there are a good many 
complaints that the work is intermittent. In one case the 
wages earned by a mother and daughter together varied 
during a period of eleven weeks from 4s. to £2 os. 8d. a week. 
Work made to order is better paid than ready-made work. 
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Mrs. K is paid 8d. for ready-made trousers, and rod., 11d., 
and 1s. a pair for trousers made to order. Mrs. R gets 
2s. 6d. for a waistcoat made to order, and though the work is 
irregular, she sometimes gets as many as six or eight to do in 
a week. But it is said that there is less money to be made in 
this class of work than some years ago. In one case where the 
rate of some work had been reduced from 2s. to 1s. id. it 
was raised to 1s. 3d. on complaint of the worker. Such an 
incident is very rare. 

A history of reductions is furnished by Mrs. R, who has 
worked for forty years at the trade,.making coats and boys’ 
reefers. She now gets 2s. 6d. a dozen for coats, and 2s. 3d. 
a dozen for reefers, and says that ten years ago she got 5s. a 
dozen from middlemen for just the same work ; eighteen 
years ago 1s., 1s. 6d.,and 2s. a coat from a factory, for which 
all her work was done, as at present, by machine; and in her 
early days, when most of the work was done by hand, 5s. a 
coat. Mrs. F, again, has worked for one firm for over 
thirty years. At first she got from 1s. to 1s. qd. for a 
waistcoat, but the pay has gradually decreased to 63d. and 
74d.. Unless the worker has some other resource, which is 
unusual, it is practically impossible for her to attempt to 
resist a reduction, except where it is a case of superior skill. 
Mrs. O, who had been paid 1r#d. and 2d. per pair for 
finishing trousers, was offered $d. per pair, which she refused. 
She left the firm, and went back as an indoor hand to the 
employer for whom she had formerly worked, and whom she 
had left on account of distance. In the trade generally, com- 
plaints of getting less money for the same work are frequent. 
The arrangement between Mrs. F and her employers, to 
whom she is well known, is very unusual. She is “odd 
woman” for a firm of naval tailors, who send her work and 
pay her what she asks on the understanding that the rate is 
4d. an hour. 

Payments for spoilt work are sometimes heavy, on account 
of the value of the material. Mrs. A has to pay about 6s. if 
she spoils a pair of trousers, but is allowed to pay it off weekly. 
In other cases the payment was 5s. 6d. and 3s. 4d., said to be 
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the price of the material. On the other hand, Mrs. L, a 
trouser machinist, says she has to pay Is. for a pair of knicker- 
bockers when she spoils them, and can always sell them to 
neighbours for 1d. more. One shilling is supposed to be the 
cost price. This firm is mentioned as particularly reasonable 
in its charges for spoilt work. 

In several instances tickets are used to set out the 
particulars of the work. One such gives, under printed 
headings, the numbers by which the cutter and piece of 
material are identified, the quantity of material, the description 
of garment, its size, number of buttons, manner of finishing 
edges, instructions as to pockets, other particulars, and the 
date for returning it finished. Others are pencil scrawls ; 
and in some cases no particulars are given. Security is some- 
times required, but not always. Mrs. A had to give security 
for £5, as a condition of receiving a trial order of three suits 
to finish. In one case a deposit of ros. 6d. was required, 
which is repayable when the woman, a waistcoat finisher, 
leaves the firm. 

Expenses for thread and other trade accessories are often 
heavyin proportion to the wages. Mrs. X,who earned 5s. 11d. as 
a weekly average over fourteen weeks at trouser finishing, work- 
ing eight to ten hours on six days of the week, estimates that her 
weekly outlay on wax, thread, cotton, soap, and firing is rod. 
to 1s. Sometimes a worker has to “put out” part of her job. 
Mrs. F, a waistcoat-maker, has to pay a buttonhole machinist 
34d. per dozen holes, supplying gimp and twist which costs 
from 4d. to 13d. for each dozen, Two women working for 
the same firm gave an instance of the variety of earnings, 
Miss A, a trouser finisher, works for eight hours on six days 
a week, and the average earnings shown by her wages- 
book are 4s. 8d., out of which she has to provide thread, 
cottonwad, soap, and firing for pressing, Miss B,a machinist, 
working for the same firm, machines trousers without lining 
them, sewing on buttons, &c., and makes ros, regularly, 
working six or seven hours on five days a week. She is paid 
4s. a dozen pairs, and does half-a-dozen in the day. 

It is a striking example of the lack of standard rates paid 
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for home work that a certain tailoress gets 1d. more per 
dozen for trousers from a middleman than she got when she 
went to the factory. 
The weekly wages earned are shown in the two follow- 
ing tables :— 
A. WaGEs-Book. 
Lumber of Observations, 30. 


is> Gd oar es: -g8oe ts, OL. SY ASO.) SSi" GS 6:'OU Pn Oar th. 


I 2 2 2 I 4 I 4 2 
as OG. tose a OSs Ode“ ost tes tos. 6d. . 11s. Gd.) oagss eee, 
I 2 I 2 i I I I I 


B. ESTIMATED EARNINGS. 
Number of Observations, 71. 


pSteetSeert AS. AS. OG) -5Si0) SOG. 2 eusseeGs.-6dy 78) 98) Od)-a7 8s. 
I 


2 4 2 3 4 6 3 4 4 3 
Ssvode 0s: “6S.60. “108s, ros; 6d) pis, Dpas--"T7s) Gus 1 38, 
I I I 5 I 4 I I 2 
Masod. .t4s... 14s, 6d. U58.- “ths. Ody 165.60, 175:.6d.< 19s, 
I 2 I 2 I 2 4 I 
1Oss0d. ~ 265, 225.1 280s, 

I I I I 


Some typical instances are given below :— 

1. Miss N works from 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. on five days a 
week, keeping Saturdays for housework. Her book shows 
an average of 21s. 64d. over thirteen weeks. She makes 
waistcoats at 64d. each, without sewing on buttons or making 
buttonholes. Her expenses for cottons are 1s. a week, and 
for fares Is. 2d. 

2. Mrs. S works ten hours a day, and her sister almost as 
long, as trouser finishers. They sew in linings, make button- 
holes by hand, and put on buttons. Their books show an 
average for sixteen weeks of gs. 8d. between them. 

3. Mrs. H complains of the reduction of wages. She 
makes children’s sailor vests at qd. and 5d. per dozen (qd. 
plain, 5d. with a small ornamental badge). Her book shows 
an average of 12s. 103d. over six weeks. She used to be 
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paid 6d. instead of 4d. for the plain vests until rg05, and 
could then earn much more. She can do six dozen in a day. 

4. Mrs. R’s husband is a sailor, paid £4 per month, of 
which she gets 30s. and anything he brings back. He generally 
brings back money at the end of his six-weekly trips, but he 
always has to be kept for a week between trips, when he is 
earning nothing. There are four children at school and one 
earning about 8s. a week. Her book averages 4s. 6}d. over 
four weeks, and for that she works six or seven hours on four 
days a week. 

5. Mrs. A makes boys’ sailor blouses finished with ribbons 
and drawn in at the waist with elastic. Her husband is a 
sailor and she gets half his pay, amounting to {£2 Ios. a 
month. Her book shows an average of 7s. 54d. over twenty- 
two weeks, for about eight or ten hours’ work on four and .a 
half days a week. Some weeks she makes more—for instance, 
one week she earned tos. 1}d., but that meant very late and 
long hours. 

6. Mrs. P, a trouser finisher, is paid 24d., 2$d., and 34d. 
a pair. She spends r4d. a day on travelling and 6d. a week 
on cotton and soap. A fire to heat the pressing iron is 
another expense. She works from eight to ten hours a day, 
and less on Saturday. Her earnings are fairly steady, except 
for a slack time in the summer ; she makes about ts. 3d. on 
ordinary days and gd. or rod. on Saturdays, amounting to 
about 7s. a week. 

7. Mrs. M makes a few trousers at a time for a local firm, 
often going two or three times a day to get half-a-dozen pairs. 
She complains of being kept waiting an hour when they owe 
her a few pence. 

8. Mrs. D’s husband is a casual dock labourer. She 
does trouser finishing for seven or eight hours on four days a 
week. Her average per week for the month before she was 
visited was 5s. 103d., and she has to spend 6d. or 8d. a week 
on cotton. 

The earnings for five weeks in the early part of 1907 of a 
tailor who worked at home have been copied from his wages- 
book and are set out below. Mr. G did “ very best work,” e.g. 
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dress clothes, hunting and riding breeches; but he only has 
work at certain seasons. These garments were all ‘“ bespoke,” 


and many of them were ordered by well-known people. 


First Week. tpg A Third Week. Lf S) 6d. 
Dress trousers Zaks Altering — at Is. 

” ” 2 3 per job ° 8 ° 
Serge ms 2° 0 Dress trousers (a yh ial) 
Dress” ,; ras Military trousers— 

Serge’ 7, 2° 16 striped oe So 
Dressaa,, 253 Trousers , «Ole oe ao 

y #5 an Riding breeches . 0 5 © 

” ” 2 3 ” ” a eo oe 
Serge “9 2 0 ” ” OS 6 

A ” ” OF Sta 

ue Teco mes 

Second Week. he Sin tat Fourth Week. fon Seals 
White drill hunting Riding breeches . 0 3 6 
breeches . S Oa eI de, A <n OG 
White drill hunting - = Oo Bal 
breeches . f o0 ga Alteration . Cire, SC 
White drill hunting Trousers ie Op enn 53 

breeches . er seas Ye) Hunting breeches o 8 6 
Khaki breeches— 5 - On SIO 

strapped, &c. . © 7 © iy 5 oF s— 6 
Dress trousers or gfe Breeches ONS SRG 

ee) 2-3 49 
Lifth Week. peers 
Hunting breeches 8 6 
Trousers . 209 
” . : 2 9 
Military trousers 2 6 
10) 96 


Cotton and thread cost 1s. 6d. per week, and in addition 
fires for heating irons and soap for stretching breeches have 
to be provided. 

The man does not finish off breeches himself, but pays a 
woman 1s. or 1s. 6d. for each pair, according to the quality, 
and this has to be deducted from his earnings. 
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SHIRTS. 


The visitors noted that shirt-work was on the whole 
carried on by a lower class of workers than any of the other 
trades, and the number of dirty houses was greater. About 
nine-tenths of the work is done in the southern part of 
Plaistow, in the part of Canning Town south of the Barking 
Road, in Old Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom House. 
The lower class of work is to be found mainly in some of the 
worst streets of that part of Canning Town known as the 
Hallsville area. 

In many cases the workers live in a group of streets 
near the middleman or the factory. Poplar firms giving out 
work seem to employ very few workers who do not live 
in the poorer streets of Old Canning Town or in the 
streets south of the Barking Road that are near to the Iron 
Bridge. 

Even the superior work seems to be done in the majority 
of instances by people who live in the poorer parts of South 
West Ham, though in a few cases the workers are to be found 
in the rather better streets of these neighbourhoods. In such 
cases they are the wives of men earning fairly regular 
wages. 

Ten of the workers live in the northern part of the 
borough, three of these in the same road as their middleman, 
the others in a very poor district. 

In 98 cases the workers obtained shirts direct from the 
factory, and in 93 cases from middlemen. 128 of the places 
from which work was taken out were in the borough, 13 in 
the City, 37 in Poplar, and 3 in other districts. 116 of the 
shirt-workers were married, but of these 4 were deserted 
wives, 3I were widows, and 34 single women. 18 of the 
husbands were casual dock labourers, 3 permanent dock 
labourers, 16 casual general labourers, 25 permanent general 
labourers. The remainder followed a variety of different 
occupations, but some workmen employed (e.g. in the iron 
and building trades) had irregular employment, and others 
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were frequently on short time. The latter remark is also true 
of some of those who described themselves as permanent 
labourers in factories. In several cases, workers had invalid 
husbands who had small pensions. 

There are many and various classes of shirts. The home 
workers visited were employed mainly either on cheap “slop” 
shirts or on the following varieties :— 

Fancy coloured flannel shirts, with turn-over collars and 
pockets. 

White canvas shirts. 

Coarse coloured cotton shirts, with diagonal fronts, lined 
tops, and collar-bands—double stitched throughout. 

The following analysis will give some idea of the rates 
earned by shirt-workers of various grades :-— 


No. of 
Observations. Rate per dozen. 

P7h Aor hh Ns» WF Me LO aT 

AM dhe, Mayt bent (LO Ee tL, } SHO eee 

Oi eee a va a). 2S .BSa(tOuaSn. Ole : 

PO aon as? Le oe Les EO eS EG. src nein ve do 
Goto ek 6 tee 2S tee noc me eae 
5... . + 38. 4d.to 4s. 2d. | Specially good workers, who 
Die er kas 5S: OG HUOi Os: refuse slop-work. 


All shirts paid over 1s. rod. per dozen are double stitched, 
t.e. have two rows to each seam. 

Women learn shirt-work as indoor hands in factories, 
from middlemen and from friends. It is usual to make a 
payment of 5s., and give a fortnight’s or a month’s work for 
nothing. Women who have learnt the work in factories are 
usually more proficient than those who have learnt from 
friends. Generally they prefer the better class of work, 
because they can make more by it; but sometimes the 
cheaper work pays best, e.g. some shirts at 1s. gd. a dozen 
may be so much less elaborate than some shirts at 2s. Id.a 
dozen that it is possible to make considerably more at the 
lower rate. Often, however, the contrary is the case; there 
is more work in the cheaper shirts, but less is paid for 
the work because the material is cheaper and the shirt will 
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sell for less. Some workers do not machine shirts, but only 
finish them. They rarely get enough work to make a living 
on finishing. In one case, Miss T made from ros, to 12s. a 
week, but she worked fourteen hours a day. 

The following rates were paid :— 


13d. to 23d. per dozen=7 buttons and barring.! 


24d. to 4d. A =e . Bs ; 
£00: to-tsegd. 5; = 1 buttonhole, buttons, silk herringboning, &c. 
3d. to 43d. ” = ” ” ” 


The coarse slop-work is disliked by the better workers. 
One reason for this is that the cheap material is often full of 
lime, which causes the eyes to smart and running at the nose. 
Slop-workers complain that their rooms become covered with 
white dust. It is obvious that if such material is to be made 
up at all, the best conditions as to space and ventilation are 
required, and the work would be better carried on in the 
factory than in the home. 

Buttonholes are made in the middlemen’s workshops, or 
at the factory, where work is obtained direct. The visitors 
did not find in any instance that the home workers possessed 
the elaborate buttonhole machines. Home workers made 
buttonholes by hand in two cases only. 

In the shirt trade frequent complaints were made by the 
workers that shirt-making was less well paid than formerly. 
This is no doubt partly due to the introduction into the 
factories of machines worked by power, so that the home 
workers are competing with a larger output from indoor 
workers. One middleman was said to have reduced his 
payments quite recently from 2s. 5d. per dozen to 2s. 3d. 
Women who have been at the trade for some years also state 
that more elaborate work is now required for the same money. 
The prices paid for certain kinds of work are considered to 
be specially unremunerative, eg. 7d. per dozen for boys’ 
flannelette shirts. There would appear also to be a good 
deal of diversity between the rates paid for the same work by 


1 Barring is the buttonhole stitching which prevents tearing where the seams are 
open at the cuffs and tail. 
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different employers. One middleman paid gd. a dozen for 
shirts paid at 1s. 3d. by another firm. In another case the 
middleman pays 7d. per dozen and a factory rod. Mrs. F 
has worked for two factories and five middlewomen. She 
found that the better firm paid 3s. 3d. per dozen for shirts 
with a small collar-band (paid at 6d. per dozen if given out 
separately), while another firm paid 2s. 13d. a dozen for shirts 
without the band, making the considerable difference of 74d. 
per dozen. She worked for a time as an indoor hand for a 
middlewoman, to whom she paid 2d. a day for the use of the 
room, working from 7 A.M. to 10 P.M., and receiving piece- 
work rates. Her wages-book during that period shows an 
average of 6s. rod. per week. Another worker for the same 
middlewoman found that she paid 1s. 4d. per dozen for shirts 
paid at 1s. rod. per dozen by the less good of the above- 
mentioned factories. In another case two middlemen paid 
1s. 8d. and 1s. 2d. per dozen respectively for the same class 
of shirts. The weekly wages earned are shown in the two 
following tables :— 
A. WaGES-Book. 


Number of Observations, 93. 
Oi, as. 28: 28.60" 38," 356d ase 4s: 6d.-_xs. 5s. 6d. 
1 


I 2 2 2 3 5 a II i) II 
O65. Gsn0G.), 75.0 7S. 6d. 8s.--95..00, = 98) Os. Od. “Losz--1osl6d, 
7 5 5 3 I 4 5 2 2 “ 
PIS, Trsved. 135. 138.60." 4s °F 16s./6d. (1750, 17s. 6d) 18s. 
4 I I 2 I I I I I 


B. ESTIMATED EARNINGS. 
Number of Observations, 87. 
TShOus) 2snOd: — 38.38. 0d) (450) 456d, gs.. ss, 645 6s.- 6s. 6d. 


I 4 7 2 53 I 9 3 i 5 
Wee Visine os: | 85.100." OS. OsnGd.) ares. + 108.) 6d); 115.) 11s. 6d, 
8 3 5 3 7 I I I I 2 
Pes t2s. 6G. 1354 125. 0duaAs. 25S. 168.6.) - 208. 
4 I 2 I 2 I I I 


1 One of these women formerly worked as zzdoor hand in same place ; she then 
made (by wages-book) 9s. weekly. 
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The following are typical instances of earnings in the 
shirt trade :— 

1. Mrs. K’s book shows an average of 4s. 9d. over twenty- 
two weeks, the entries varying from gs. 1$d. to 1s. 14d., as 
the work is so irregular. If she has work, she will begin at 
5-30 A.M. and work on till 9 or 10 o’clock. Her husband is 
an invalid with a pension of 11s., and does the house-work. 
She can manage to do two dozen shirts at rod. in the day 
with hard work, but she is old, and probably not a very quick 
worker. 

2. Mrs. P supports herself and her boy at school by shirt- 
finishing. Her wages-book shows an average of 7s. 54d. over 
twenty-seven weeks. She works for a middlewoman, who 
tries to give her work as regularly as possible, as she is de- 
pendent on it. In the weeks during which she earned over 
gs. 6d. she worked from 5 A.M. till midnight, and the middle- 
woman could not believe she had accomplished so much 
without help. 

3. Mrs. L receives about 5s. a week from a sailor son; 
otherwise she supports herself and her boy at school on 
cheap shirt-work—her book shows an average of 5s. gd. over 
ten weeks ; she works from 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

4. Mrs. B and her daughter support themselves on shirt- 
work. The mother is a shirt-finisher, and the daughter a 
machinist. There is a boy who has left school, but he is 
not yet in work, and has to be supported. They work 
seven or eight hours a day—the daughter’s book shows an 
average of 11s. 32d. over four weeks—the mother’s, gs. 1d. 
over nine weeks, When the mother earned over tos., it 
meant working from 5.30 A.M. till 10 or 11 P.M. She gets 
2d. per dozen for finishing, ze. 72 buttons and 48 bars. 

5. Miss N does the best double-stitched shirt-work only. 
She works for a middleman, and is paid 2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. 
per dozen. Her book shows an average of 11s. 14d. over 
forty-eight weeks. 

6. Miss T can make three to three and a half dozen of 
the best shirts weekly at 3s. 2d. or 3s. 5d. a dozen when she 
can get them, but she estimates that she does not earn more 
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than 8s. to 10s. per week. Last year she kept an account of 
her earnings, and they amounted to £20. 

7. Miss F, who used to work as an indoor hand in the 
same factory, does gdod-class work. She is paid 2s. 4d., 3s., 
and 3s. 6d. a dozen, and considers that she can make a good 
living at it. Her book shows an average of 17s. 4$d. over 
fourteen weeks. She works factory hours, and lives with her 
sister, paying her 8s, a week. 

8. The Misses X work for a City firm, whose name they 
never reveal lest they should be undersold. They have no 
travelling expenses, as the frm send work and pay by cheque. 
They are not paid by the week, but when a batch of work is 
finished ; the firm may send as many as twenty dozen at a 
time. They work almost continuously for twelve hours a day. 
They kept accounts for the last three years. Last year they 
made between them £1 a week on an average, taking two 
weeks’ holiday and being unable to work for two weeks. The 
year before they made 25s. a week, and the year before that 
15s. At present, they estimate that they together make an 
average of 28s. to 30s. per week. 


BLOUSES. 


About 75 per cent. of the workers employed in blouse- 
making live in the better parts of Plaistow, West Ham, and 
Stratford, and in certain streets in Forest Gate and Upton 
Park, where the rent is often 12s. to 14s. a week. It is 
noticeable that of those who live in Forest Gate and Upton 
Park, a considerable number live with their parents, while 
others have several brothers or sisters living with them, who 
are occupied in various ways, often as clerks. A great many 
of these outworkers, who live in the better neighbourhood, 
are the tenants of whole houses. Of the small number who 
live in poorer parts, such as inexpensive streets in Stratford, 
West Ham, or Canning Town, about one-third are tenants of 
whole houses, but several inhabit one room, and just support 
themselves by the work. These poorer blouse-makers are 
mainly employed on the cheaper class of work. In seventy 
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cases the work was obtained direct from the factory, and in 
eleven cases from middlemen. Thirty-two of the places where 
the work was given out were in the borough, forty in the 
City, and two elsewhere. Thirty-nine of the workers were 
married, seven were widows, and thirty-eight single women. 
Two of the widows were in receipt of Poor Law relief. 

Four of the husbands were dock labourers, four were 
general labourers, and the remainder followed various occu- 
pations. In some cases the husband’s work was very 
irregular. Mr. X, for example, who is connected with the 
building trade, earned 30s. to 35s. weekly in the summer ; 
in the winter he was much out of work, and helped his wife, 
who worked all the year round at blouses. They averaged 
at blouse-work 32s. 1d. for the seven weeks recorded in 
their wages-book. 

A- number of the single women were girls, living with 
parents in a comfortable position, who preferred to work at 
home. They often did not contribute to the household 
expenses, or, if at all, very irregularly. Some of these girls 
were delicate, which was a reason for their working at home 
instead of at the factory. In a few cases blouse-making was 
supplementary to private dress-making. 

Blouses vary very much in quality, and in the amount of 
work required. The rates paid for cheap blouses run from 
1s. 1d. to 5s.6d. a dozen. The majority of the women visited 
were engaged on work of this class. For better work, from 
6s. gd. to ros. 6d. per dozen was paid, and for the best from 
8s. to 16s. per dozen. One worker was paid Is., 1s. 4d., and 
2s. for single blouses. Some even of the cheaper blouses 
entail a considerable amount of work. For example, certain 
blouses paid at 2s. 9d. per dozen had ten tucks down each 
side, one box-pleat down the front, five tucks down the back, 
and tucked cuffs and collars. It would be a very hard day’s 
work to make six of these. Other blouses paid at the rate of 
4s. per dozen had twenty tucks in front, ten at the back, a 
box-pleat edged with piping, insertion, and tucked collars 
and cuffs. It would be a hard day’s work to make four. 
The middleman is paid 8s. per dozen for these blouses. The 
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prices paid by different firms for blouses requiring an equal 
amount of work are by no means uniform. 

The middlemen, as a rule, pay less than the employers of 
labour direct. Miss A, for example, was getting 8s. per dozen 
from a factory, for much less elaborate blouses than those which 
a middleman was paying Miss B 4s. per dozen for making. 

Miss B is a very good worker. She used to make sample 
blouses for a firm which has now failed, naming her own 
prices. She now makes elaborate net blouses with tucks and 
insertions for 1s. to 1s. 4d. each, The wholesale price for 
these blouses is 8s. 11d., and the retail price 12s. to 15s. 

The cheaper work is sometimes found to pay best. Mrs. 
B, for example, makes quite plain shirt blouses, without 
collars or cuffs, at 1s. 1d. per dozen, and blouses with tucks 
and insertions for 2s. 6d. per dozen. She prefers those at 
1s, 1d: 

Sometimes the home worker does not make blouses from 
beginning to end, but only prepares part of them, the rest 
being done in the factory. Mrs. C,for instance, made tucked 
fronts with embroidery let in, at 4d. per dozen, tucked backs 
at 3d. per dozen, and cuffs and collar-bands to match at 2d. 
per dozen and 14d. per dozen respectively. She, like many 
other blouse-makers, complained of the pay. She can only 
make from 3s. to 6s. per week, working from six to eight 
hours a day, and she uses about 1s. worth of cotton, 
which she has to provide. The workers complain that the 
prices paid for blouses have lately been reduced. This is 
probably due in part to the recent demand for elaborate 
cheap blouses. Miss X, who lives alone in one room and is 
entirely dependent on her earnings, complained that the firms 
she works for used to give 12s., 15s., and 19s. per dozen for 
making net and silk blouses which they now pay at the rate 
of 5s. and gs. Some workers, however, are satisfied with 
their earnings. The sisters D had earned an average of 
30s. 54d. in the eleven weeks before they were visited, one of 
them working constantly, and the other less regularly. Girls 
are sometimes taken on as learners or assistants and are paid 
from 4s. to ros. weekly. 
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The tables printed below show the weekly wages as taken 
from wages-books, and as estimated by the workers. 


A. WAGES-BooK. 
Number of Observations, 34. 
4s. 6d. 58. 6s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d, 95. tos, 10s. 6d. 


3 Lipaed I 2 2 4 4 I 7 
TIS: 19S 404s-6d, 195, 16s..6d5 178. 288. «208.5 255. s0s. G0. 
I I I 2 2 I I 3 I I 


B, EstTIMATED EARNINGS. 
Number of Observations, 43. 
g500. —ASeods” 65. ss. 6d. 6s. 7s “Js2Gd. (Sa) Sera was 


I 2 3 I I 4 2 2 I 3 
Ese. TOssod. “Es. TEs.6d: zes,, ness 6d.2 24s. ei gone. 
2 I 5 2 I 2 I 2 
44S. 158. 368. 26s. Gao 17s, 
I ) I I I 


The following are instances from wages-books of earnings 
of individuals :— 


Miss F works 6 hours 5 days a week and averages 6s. 4d. 


Miss C ,,. Shourss days ,, 4 a, 14s. 7d. 
Miss D ,, 6days8to1o hours _,, %3 8s. 83d. 
Miss E ,, 5 days 5 to 6 hours ‘ af 5S. 9G: 


In cases where the work is very irregularly given out, and 
is demanded by the firm by a particular time, long hours are 
sometimes worked at a stretch, e.g. 4 A.M. to 9 P.M. There 
was no case recorded of Sunday work in this trade, but that 
does not necessarily mean that it does not occur. 

Mrs. Y is a widow with three children, of whom two are 
at school and the third is an idiot. Her brother lives with her 
and pays 12s. per week. She pay 6s. for half a house with 
three rooms and has 4s. parish relief. She estimates that she 
works six or seven hours a day for five days a week. Her 
wages-book shows an average of 5s. 4#d. for eighteen weeks, 
the sums earned in different weeks varying from 1s. 9d. to 
8s. 74d. 


ae 
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The following is a set of rules given to outdoor employés 
by a firm in this trade :— 


Any worker who shall make goods inferior to pattern will 
not be paid full making price, and if such badly made gar- 
ments have to be altered by another worker, the cost of such 
alterations will be charged to the worker at fault. 

Any worker damaging or losing any material belonging to 
the Firm will be charged with the cost of the material. 

Every worker is expected to count all parts of garments, 
and measure all trimmings, as soon as they are given out, and 
to notify any errors at once to the Forewoman. Otherwise, 
if a machinist is short of materials, such material will be 
treated as though lost or damaged by the machinist. 

Every worker must be on the lookout for any flaws or 
damages or variations in shades, in materials, &c., and must 
not go on with the work, if there is any difficulty, without the 
assistance of the Forewoman. 

If a worker makes up any garments in damaged materials 
or wrong shades, the cost of remedying the defects will be 
charged to such worker. 

Superior needles, sewing cottons, and sewing silks of same 
number and quality as used in the patterns must be provided 
by the workers at their own expense. These and any other 
necessary articles or materiais may be bought from the Fore- 
woman at cost price. Work books’ must be provided by the 
workers, which can also be purchased at cost price. The 
Forewoman will give receipts for all payments. 

No worker must take out more work than she can com- 
plete in from three to five days. All work must be returned 
within that time after having been taken out. The work must 
be returned unmade at once, if for any reason it cannot be 
finished within that time. 

If any worker keeps work out more than five days, and it 
is sent or telegraphed for by the firm, the cost of fares or 
telegrams will be charged to the worker at fault. 


1 Books in which particulars of work and wages are entered. 
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UNDERCLOTHING. 


The women employed in this form of home work live 
mainly in the poorer parts of the best wards of the borough. 
Nearly 80 per cent. have their homes in the Forest Gate and 
Upton wards, and very many live with their parents in whole 
houses. Only one worker on the list lives in the south of West 
Ham, and she has a whole house at gs. 6d. in a poor street in 
Canning Town. The others live in respectable streets in West 
Ham ward and Stratford. Out of 34 workers, 12 were married, 
17 single, and 5 widows. All but two worked for factories or 
shops, of which eighteen were in the City, eleven in West 
Ham, and three elsewhere. Four lived in one room, but two 
of these worked in a separate workroom. Two worked for 
middlemen. In three cases the husbands were out of work ; 
one husband was at the Distress Committee’s Farm Colony, 
one was a blind street-seller, one was a casual dock labourer 
in temporary work, four were general labourers in work, 
and the list of twelve was made up by a boxmaker and a 
hairdresser. 

The following rates were paid for the different kinds of 
work :— 


Combinations, 4s. to 8s. per dozen. | Camisoles, 2s. to 3s. per dozen. 


7s Ssrtor6s.) 3 35. tO: 5S.) ody, 
Chemises and drawers, 1s.perdozen. | Night dresses, 1s. to 2s. 3d. per doz. 
Petticoats, 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen. bs BaxtO. OS: 00 nene : 
“ ASMOGatOLOSE 055 


In some cases women have been employed as indoor 
hands in a factory before their marriage, and continue to 
work for the same employer. Sometimes a skilful worker 
will make her own designs. Several of the workers were 
allowed to send and receive goods by carrier, paying the 
carriage. In point of pay, this is one of the most variable of 
trades. As much as 3s. a day can be made in good work 
such as camisoles, a dozen of which can be finished in a day. 
But in another case, 1s. 3d. a dozen was offered for making 
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ladies’ pinafores. There was, too, a square yoke with a frill to 
be made and gathered on it, a 5-inch frill to be gathered, 
hemmed, felled, and joined. There was also a hook and a 
button to sew on, and a loop and buttonhole to make by 
hand. A woman whose wages-book showed an average of 
4s. 3d. a week refused to take this job, as she found, after a 
week’s trial, that she took three days to do two dozen, working 
almost continuously, and each dozen took a thousand yards 
of cotton, for which she had to pay 8d. or gd. Her usual 
hours she estimates at eight, on six days a week. Two sisters 
working together average between 20s. and 30s. a week. 
They make combinations, paid at 8s. to 16s. a dozen, and 
are not required to go to the factory, but spend 1s. 6d. a 
week on the carrier, and receive their wages by cheque. 
Below are tables of weekly wages earned by workers in this 
group as taken from the wages-books, and as estimated. 


A. WaGEs-BookK. 
Number of Observations, to. 
Sava aie Ove OUk, TOS as WES he Tas BES ho LAN, 
I I I I I I I 2 I 


B. ESTIMATED EARNINGS. 


Number of Observations, 21. 
ASombsreos Od. 75, 585..) OS PROS HOG eats. -125,. <13S.— 145, 


La hen I Se I I I 3 2 I 
Boar Ou. 17S. <87S.,0d,. tose 208.4 21s. 6d,- 315. 
I I I I I I I 


Particulars of individual workers’ wages are as follows :— 

The Misses A, who do not work very long hours, averaged 
15s. each over thirteen weeks. They were making combina- 
tions, for which they were paid qs. to 8s. per dozen. The 
house and surroundings were comfortable, and they were not 
obliged to work. Two other sisters, who were evidently well 
off, said they averaged 20s. to 23s. Their father was out of 
work the week they were visited, but it was not generally 
necessary for them to work except to pay for dress. 

T 
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Mrs. A, whose husband is in regular work, earning 27s. 
a week, works to keep her mother, who does house-work 
in return, She works from 6 A.M. till 9 P.M., with ten 
minutes for each meal. Her weekly earnings come to 
13s. 6d. on some work, such as babies’ clothes, dropping to 
6s. 5d. on chemises. 

Mrs. B has worked for two City houses. She used to 
work for a firm which paid her 4s. to 6s. gd. per dozen for 
nightdresses. She made her own designs for them, but they 
paid her nothing for the sketches. Her book shows an 
average of 19s. 44d. over twenty weeks, during which she 
worked for this firm, which has now left off business. The 
second firm paid her 2s. to 3s. 6d. per dozen for nightdresses, 
and her wages-book showed an average of 11s. 43d. over 
thirty-two weeks. 

Mrs. C, a widow, entirely dependent on the work, does 
underclothing of various kinds in a one-roomed lodging for 
which she pays 4s. Her book shows an average of 14s. 13d. 
over a period of rather more than sixteen weeks. She esti- 
mates that she works ten hours daily, including Saturday. 
Cotton costs her 1s. per week. She makes, among other 
things, ladies’ fancy calico chemises at 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
The seams must be hemmed and finished neatly, and the 
back must be gathered ; there are ten tucks eight inches long, 
and three rows of insertion in the front, embroidery round 
the three rows of insertion and round the neck and sleeves, a 
button and a hand-made buttonhole. 

Mrs. D’s husband is a casual labourer, who has been a 
good deal out of work. There are four children to be kept. 
She estimates that she works from eight to ten hours a day 
on six days in the week, and her wages-book shows that she 
earned an average of 18s. Id. over eighteen weeks. Her work 
is making petticoats at 4s. 6d. to 6s. per dozen, and she has 
to pay 1s, a week for a machine, and from 8d. to 1s. a week 
for cotton. The 6s. petticoats have a plain flounce, and an 
elaborate flounce with tucks, gathers, embroidery, insertion, 
and ribbon. 
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COSTUMES, &C. 


Very few of the workers in this group live in the south 
of the borough. The majority were found in better class 
streets in Stratford, Forest Gate, and Upton. One or two 
rented their houses by the month; but, on the other hand, 
one woman was living ina single room. The work is, how- 
ever, mostly of a good class, and is only entrusted to a rather 
superior type of home worker. It is not taken in order to 
supplement casual earnings, but for some special reason, or 
for pocket-money. Fourteen of the women were married, 
two were widows, and twelve were single. One of the married 
women had an invalid husband receiving Poor Law relief. 

The work was obtained in twenty-four cases from factories, 
and in four from middlemen. In five cases the places from 
which the work was given out were in the borough, in twenty 
cases in the City, and in three elsewhere. 

The rates for different kinds of work were as follows :— 


Skirts. Bodice and Skirt. Mantles. Dressing-gowns. 
8s. to Ios. 2s. 3d. each. 6s. to 8s... 5d. to 1s. 3d: each, 
per dozen. 8s. 6d. to 21s. each _ per dozen. 

(one case). 
Children’s Sailor Costumes. Milliners. 
24d. to 84d. each. 1s. rod. to 4s. 6d. per dozen 


(sun bonnets). 


All the workers in this group appeared to own their 
machines. In some cases materials and models are sent by 
West End firms, and the work is largely done by hand. The 
costumiers sometimes do private work, and are practically 
private dressmakers, who eke out their means by taking work 
from shops. One of them, for instance, was living in a house 
rented at £2 16s, 4d. per month, and kept a servant and a 
house boy. There were the usual complaints that the work 
is paid less well than formerly—Mrs. K, for instance, said that 
she used to get 4s. per dozen for machining white drill coats, 
which were now paid 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
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The tables given below show the weekly earnings as given 
by wages-books and by the estimates of the workers :— 


A. WaGEs-BooK. 
Number of Observations, 7. 
gs. 6d. 11s. 6d. 14s. 6d. 15s. 6d. 178. 27S. 29s. 


[ I I I I I I 


B, EsTIMATED EARNINGS. 
Number of Observations, 21. 
5s, 6d. 6s.. 6s..6d, 10S. 40s. 6d. EIS. 14S. 1g%. 6d. 


I I I 2 I I I I 


15s. 16s. 178.- 18s, 18s. 6d. 21s. 6d. 378. 6d. 43 Ios. 
4 I I 2 I I I I 


The following individual cases may be cited :— 

Mr. X and his daughter make shirts at 8s., gs., and ros. 
per dozen, and mantles at 7s. per dozen. Occasional help is — 
given by the wife and younger daughter. The former also 
goes to the City to fetch the work daily, and sometimes twice 
a day. The journey costs her 6d. each time. They estimate 
that they can only make £1 a week on an average. One 
week recently they made £1 17s. by working very long 
hours, but 3s. must be deducted from that for fares and 2s. 
for hooks, eyes, and cotton. The house was very clean, and 
the family evidently respectable people. Mr. X was unable 
to get work at his own trade. 

Mrs. Y is able to make a good living by making babies’ 
cashmere cloaks lined with silk and trimmed with lace, paid 
at ros. to 24s. per dozen. She estimates that she can make 
35s. to £2 weekly. She says, however, that trade is now bad, 
and that she used to be able to make more formerly. 

Mrs. Z is also fortunate in her work. She makes butcher’s 
coats, and can always make 17s. to £1 per week. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING. 


Under this group come the makers of various articles of 
wearing apparel, of whom only a few were found in each 
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trade—makers of ties, belts, corsets, and collars, plain and 
fancy braces, artificial flowers, boots and shoes. The majority 
of the workers live in the north of the borough, in respectable 
streets, and in many cases are tenants of whole houses. The 
tie-makers are often pocket-money earners, and live with their 
parents, sometimes in houses rented at 12s. to 13s. a week. 
The worst paid work, such as fur work, and the cheaper kinds 
of flower-making, seems to be done by women living in the 
poorer districts in both the north and south of the borough. 
The husbands of many of these are out of work. Some of the 
best machine work and buttonhole making is done by workers 
who live in streets that can be called neither good nor bad, 
in the better parts of Canning Town and rather poor parts of 
Plaistow. Most of the regular outwork of this group is done 
in the north of the borough. Among 4o workers there were 
22 married women, 5 widows, and 13 single women. Only 
one worked for a middleman, and of the employing firms, 31 
were in the City, 1 in West Ham, 6 elsewhere ; in two cases 
information on this point was refused, Three of the workers 
lived in one room, but one of these went elsewhere to work, 
Two widows and an aged single woman were receiving Poor 
Law relief. In many cases, members of the family help in 
the work. Rates of pay are as follows :— 


Tie Workers.—11d. to 1s. 1d. per dozen for silk ties ; 3d. to 9d. per 
dozen for white ties, and coloured cotton ties. Expenditure on cotton, 
2s. per week. 

Corset Machining.—2s. 3d. per dozen, 63d. a week having to be 
spent on cotton. 

Ladies Belts.—s5d. to 2s. or 3s. per dozen. 

Gentlemen’s Belts.—4d. to 7d. per dozen ; fancy belts, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

Artificial Flower-making.—Best price per gross, 1s. to 1s. gd. ; best 
price per dozen, 14d. to 9d. Inferior work, 1d. to 14d. a gross. 

Bootpads.— 3s. a gross. 

Feather Curling.—3s. 9d. per dozen plumes. 


The workers in certain of these trades are required to go 
very often for work, in several cases daily, and they complain 
of being kept waiting. 

A good many of the trades in this group are seasonal, and 
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there seem to be more cases of short hours than in other 
groups, probably because of the irregular character of the 
work. In some of these trades, such as artificial flower-making, 
the character of the work varies a good deal, and some work 
pays much better than other. 

The following weekly earnings have been tabulated from 
the wages-books, or compiled from the estimates of the 
workers :— 

A. WaGES-Book. 
Number of Observations, 18. 


6s. 6s. 6d. 12s. 138. 138.6d. 14s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 178. 178.6d. 19s. 
I 2 7 I 2 I I I I I 


B. ESTIMATED EARNINGS, 


Lumber of Observations, 27. 
48i/\'4s. Gd. 88. 6s. 6s. 6d. '-7s. 29s. Gde) 85.1) O85 ossac eas, 


2 I Te 2 2 I Bio 48 I 2 
25. 13S. 17s. 6d. 19s: 235560. 27s. 0d. 
I 3 2 I I I 


Particulars of individual workers’ earnings are as 
follows :— 

1. Mrs, X, a tie-maker, estimates that she makes 18s. to {1 
weekly. When she is busy, she employs two outdoor hands to 
make ties, which she finishes, but at other times she does the 
whole work herself. Her husband, who is a clerk, is delicate 
and out of work. She can make one dozen ties, for which 
she is paid 11d. per dozen, in two hours, and says that for 
the same work some firms give 6d. She goes to the City 
every day. 

2. Miss F makes {1 7s. 5d. (average over 11 weeks) 
with help from her sister, but has to spend from 2s, to 4s, 6d. 
on cotton and silk, She goes early by workmen’s train to the 
City every day, and the fares come to 1s, odd. a week, 

3. The Misses S and their mother work at ties. They 
employ three outdoor workers, and their aunt helps with 
ironing. The wages-books for the seven workers, if divided 
equally, show 12s. 4d. each over 25 weeks. Miss S has to 
go to the City daily, and twice on pay-day. She spends 
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2s. 6d, a week on fares, and is often kept waiting. On cotton 
she spends about 1s. a week, 

4. Miss M works at the belt trade, the season for which 
lasts from March to August. She spends from eight to ten 
hours a day at it when she has work, and her book shows 
an average of 13s. 54d. over nine weeks. She spends ts, 6d. 
and sometimes 2s. a week on fares, and from 1s. 6d. to 1s. gd. 
on coloured cottons. She is paid rs. 6d. a dozen for silk 
belts, which have three bones to be cut and pierced for sew- 
ing, tucks to be made, and the buckle to be fixed. The pay 
for elastic belts with four or five slides sewn on is 6d.a dozen. 
More elaborate belts are 5s. a dozen. She also makes ladies’ 
ties, at 5d. to 2s. a dozen, and boot-pads. She says that pay 
has gone down for the same work, and more elaborate work 
has to be done for the same money, 

5. Mrs. D works regularly during the season (August to 
November) at gentlemen’s felt belts strapped with leather, 
for making which she gets 2s. a dozen, and also at making 
braces, for which 4d. to 7d. a dozen is paid. She makes a 
dozen belts in a day of seven or eight hours. She saves her 
earnings, in case her husband, a labourer, should be much 
out of work. 

6. Mrs. C can earn from 25s. to 30s. all the year round, 
but the season for her work—patent belts—only lasts from 
March to October. During the season she employs about 
six indoor and six outdoor hands on piecework, uses two 
rooms as workrooms, and employs a girl to go to the City 
daily. Belts have to be pressed with irons, and she pays 
3s. a week for gas to heat the irons and light the work- 
room. 

7. The Misses P, two sisters, are boot machinists. They 
work eleven hours a day on five days a week, and four on 
Saturdays, and averaged 34s. 5d. a week between them over 
twelve weeks, spending every week 2s. on fares and 2s. on 
cotton, paste, ink, &c. 

8. Miss H makes artificial flowers for a firm whose 
home work season lasts through the three autumn months. 
She is paid 13d. to gd. per dozen. The superior work pays 
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very much the best, as it does not take much longer to do 
than the poorer kinds, and is paid at a higher rate. 

9. Mrs. K also makes artificial flowers when she can get 
work. When visited, she was working at sprays with twenty- 
four small flowers, leaves and stem, at 14d. per spray. 

10. Mrs. F makes rosebuds at 1s. 9d. per gross, a gross 
taking fourteen hours. Her employers’ home work season is 
May to August, for export trade only, though they have in- 
door hands all the year round. 

11. Mrs. Y is a feather curler. She was apprenticed in a 
factory, where she earned 2s. a week for three months, 3s. 
for nine months, 4s. for the second year, and 5s. for the third. 
Some years ago she earned 26s. a week as an indoor hand 
making aigrettes, but the work given out is very badly paid 
and irregular. She has seldom earned as much as 7s. or gs. 
lately, but has occasionally had private orders which paid 
much better. She earned 2s. 6d. curling a single feather boa 
for a private order, whereas the firm for whom she usually 
worked would give 2s. gd. per dozen for feather boas. With 
work of this kind the firms sometimes send an agent to several 
of their workers, and give it to whichever woman offers to do 
it at the lowest price. 


MATCHBOXES. 


Nearly all the workers in this group live in some of the very 
poorest roads off Stratford High Street. The reason of this 
is probably that these streets are near Bow, where two match 
factories are situated. There are also a few matchbox makers 
who live in the poorest parts of Canning Town. Eleven of 
the workers visited were married, and in six cases their 
husbands were casual labourers whose earnings were esti- 
mated as falling between 7s. and 15s. per week. Five were 
widows, one of whom received Poor Law relief, and three 
were single women. The work was all obtained direct from 
factories ; in one case from a factory in the borough and in 
ten outside. A few cases of other boxmaking paid at 9d. to 
Is. gd. per gross are included. 

Matchboxes are paid at 24d. to 33d. per gross, and particu- 
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larly large ones at 1s. 13d. The outworkers are expected to 
supply flour for the paste, soda and hemp string. It is esti- 
mated that these expenses amount to about 6d. on fourteen 
gross. The workers complain that fetching work and waiting 
for it to be given out may waste half the day. One firm is 
said to give out only seven gross at a time, and the worker 
may not be able to obtain fresh work at once when she takes 
it back. Written particulars are not always supplied to the 
worker. 

The following tables show the earnings of nineteen match- 
box makers :— 

A. WacEs-Book. 
Number of Observations, 10. 


Capos 40'3ss) 35...bdse) ges ees, anes. 6d... io 8sin6da. 6.98, 6d. 
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B. ESTIMATED EARNINGS, 
Number of Observations, 9. 
3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 9s. IIs. 
I 3 I 2 I I 

Mrs. N, whose husband is a casual labourer whose earn- 
ings average 8s. a week, showed her wages-book to the 
visitor. She had made an average of 8s. 3d. for the previous 
six weeks, She is paid 1s. 1}d.a gross for large matchboxes, 
and can make one gross in seven hours. She aims at making 
14 gross per day, but does not always manage it. In one of 
these. weeks she made ros. 104d, but that meant very hard 
and continuous work. She spends about 6d. weekly on gum 
and id. on string. 

Mrs. N manages to secure a regular supply of work. 
She makes seven lots of small boxes consisting of seven gross 
each every week, and earns gs. odd., spending 1s. 7d. on 
materials. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OTHER THAN CLOTHING. 


This group comprises sackmakers, brushmakers, paper 
bag makers, and makers of various articles, ¢.g. curtain loops 
and umbrella tassels. 
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The sackmakers, of whom particulars are given, live in 
two or three of the poorest streets off Stratford High Street, 
and the families rarely inhabit more than two rooms. 

Some of the brushmakers live in the same area or in roads 
off West Ham Lane. The majority have only two or three 
rooms, but there are three instances in which workers live in 
rather better roads and are tenants of whole houses. 

The bagmakers inhabit poor streets, both in the north and 
south of the borough, but umbrella finishers are found in 
fairly good neighbourhoods. 

Of the thirty-six workers in this group there were twenty- 
two married women, seven widows, and seven single women. 

Of the twenty-two married women, twenty gave the 
estimated earnings of their husbands. Eight were casual 
labourers, whose earnings were between 7s. and 15s., while 
four had regular work, and were put down as earning be- 
tween 30s. and £2. The eight others ranged between 18s. 
and 27s. 

Thirty-two received the work from factories and four 
through middlemen. 

In seventeen cases the work obtained was from factories or 
middlemen in the borough, and in seventeen cases from out- 
side ; of the latter four were in the City and one in the West 
End. One third of the workers lived in less than three rooms, 
and two in one room. In a few cases help was given by 
husbands or by children after school hours. One widow was 
in receipt of Poor Law relief. 

The rates of pay are as follows :— 

Sackmakers, 1s. 8d. per 100 sacks. 

Toothbrush makers, 4s., 4s. 6d., and 5s. a gross, according to the 
number of holes. 

Hairbrush makers, from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. a dozen, according to the 
number of holes. 

Umbrella tassel makers, 1s. to 8s. a gross, according to size and 
quality. 

With the exception of umbrella tassel making in which 
wire and cotton has to be paid for, and flour for paper bag 
making, the only expenses of workers in this group are for 
travelling. 


pe 
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The weekly earnings tabulated from the wages-books and 
from estimates of the workers are given below :— 


A. WaGEsS-Book. 
Number of Observations, io. 

2500 a wast Ose. SAS mile CES. 1 BS. 00s.”  eSiiiy (OSs a. Tht Se 
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B, ESTIMATED EARNINGS, 

Number of Observations, 25. 
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gs. 6d. 10S. IIs. 18s, 
I I 3 I 
Sacks. 


The sack-workers are usually women of a very poor class, 
and in a considerable number of instances their husbands are, 
or have lately been, irregular workers. The visitors several 
times made the note: ‘Room very poorly furnished but very 
clean.” Wages-books are not generally used, but tickets with 
the price to be paid for the work are fastened on to the 
bundles of sacks, and they are paid by the ticket. It is not 
usual to ask for either security or reference ; probably because 
the materials are of very little value, but before taking on a 
woman as a home worker, the employer gives her a sack as 
a trial, and sends her more work if it is done satisfactorily. 
Sackmakers often complain that the work is very hard, 
and that their hands are cut by the tar rope and by the 
coarse needles. Examples of individual earnings are given 
below :— 

Mrs. B, a widow, estimates that she makes from 8s, 4d. 
to gs. 2d. on sacks paid at the rate of 1s. 8d. per 100, work- 
ing eight hours a day for six days. Her married children 
allow her 4s., and she lives on this and by what she earns at 
sack-making, paying 4s, rent for two rooms and the use of a 
scullery. 
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Mrs. C, a widow whose son and daughter are in regular 
work and give her 16s. 6d. towards housekeeping, does 250 
sacks regularly per week, bringing in 4s. 2d. to supplement 
their earnings. 

Mrs. D and her husband, who is out of work, do 500 
sacks weekly, making 8s. 4d. She estimates that she gene- 
rally works ten hours a day, and her husband about three. 

Sack-repairing would appear to be better paid than sack- 
making. Mr. H is a sack-repairer whose wife supplements 
his earnings by charing and washing. He is paid 1s, 8d.a 
score, and estimates that he makes ros. to 12s. per week. 
The employer supplies hemp and old sacks which are used 
as material for patching. 


Brushes. 


Brush-making is apt to be dangerous when carried on as 
home work. As the kitchen is often used as a workroom, 
the bristles may come into contact with food, and all the mem- 
bers of the family are thus exposed to the danger of anthrax 
without any of the safeguards which could be adopted where 
the work is done in a factory. 

Mrs. F has been working at putting bristles into hair- 
brushes for the same firm for twenty years. She makes from 
6s. to 8s. per week, working six or seven hours on five days 
in the week. She says that if she worked continuously she 
could make 13s. 5d., but the work is very hard. Brushes 
are paid for at the rate of 4d. per roo holes, and they 
vary in the number of holes, e.g. common brushes have 300 
and those of better quality 500 or 600 holes. She says that 
some years ago the rate was 3d. per roo holes. 

Miss F is a hair-brush worker. Her wages-book shows 
an average of gs. 34d. over fourteen weeks. 

Mrs. M puts bristles into tooth-brushes. She earned a 
regular wage of 11s. a week for ten weeks, which represented 
two bundles at 5s. each and 1s. bonus which is paid if two 
bundles are done in a week. It is a very rare occurrence to 
find a wages-book which shows the earnings to be uniform. 
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Paper Bags. 


Miss K’s wages-book showed an average of 7s. 104d. for 
thirteen weeks. She works eight and a half hours a day for 
five days a week. Her travelling expenses amount to 3d., 
and she pays 5d. per week for flour to make paste. 


Umbrella Tassels. 


Mrs. L makes tassels for umbrellas. She is supplied with 
cord, moulds, and silk. The moulds are knitted over and 
the silk ends left to form the tassel, Large tassels are paid 
for at the rate of 8s., smaller at 6s,, and the cheapest at 1s.a 
gross, She has to provide thread costing 1d.a gross and 
wire 3d. a gross, and her travelling expenses amount to 4d. 
weekly, She works five or six hours a day for six days in 
the week. Her wages-book shows an average over thirteen 
weeks of 5s. 3d. She was an indoor hand at the factory 
before marriage, 


Umbrella Covers. 


Mrs. F, who has an invalid husband, makes covers for 
umbrellas, Each cover has fastened to it a ticket with the 
price to be paid. She works for eight or nine hours a day 
four or five days a week, and estimates her earnings at from 
16s, to 20s. She used to work as an indoor hand for the 
same firm before marriage, and says that the prices have 
been cut down each year. Her expenses are 6d, a day for 
travelling, and from 4d, to 6d, a week for cotton. This is 
high-class work, which accounts for the possibility of good 
wages, 

The earnings of all home workers in the different trades 
taken together are given in the following table :— 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS OF HOME-WORKERS IN ALL TRADES. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT — 


CHAPTER I 


West Ham Parish in 1801—Turnpike Roads Trustees—Church and Abbey 
Land Rates—Committee on High Rates in 1819—Local Board of 
Health—Rapid Growth of Population—Borough Council—Accountant’s 
Report on Rates—The Socialist Régime and Municipal Undertakings— 
Unification with London—Table of Rates. 


IN 1801 the parish of West Ham consisted of three wards, 
Stratford, Church Street, and Plaistow, which corresponded 
to the small villages of Stratford, West Ham, and Plaistow. 
The rating authority, the Vestry, levied two rates—a Poor 
Rate and a Church Rate; and in addition to these a rate 
on the Stratford Langthorne Abbey lands was raised by the 
landholders. Out of the Poor Rate were paid the relief and 
maintenance of the poor, the police, and the county rate. 

The Church Rate, which was abolished in 1868, was used 
for the maintenance of old and the building of new churches. 
The Abbey Land rate was levied on the proprietors of land 
and houses built on land which formerly belonged to the 
Stratford Langthorne Abbey. Lands for the purposes of an 
abbey were given to Cistercians by Montfichet in 1135, and, 
as the result of privileges granted later, a condition was 
imposed that they should keep in repair the bridge over the 
Lea (now Bow Bridge), the bridge over the Channelsea, the 
causeway between them (which now forms part of Stratford 
High Street), and the road for a hundred yards beyond each 
of the bridges. The subsequent owners of these lands were 
responsible for the repair and maintenance of this road and 
bridges and were empowered to levy rates for the purpose on 
themselves. 

In 1824 the roads were taken over by the Trustees of 
the Middlesex and Essex Turnpike Roads. In 1828 the 
abbey landowners, who paid the Road Trustees for repairing 
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the roads, were empowered to pay a yearly sum. In 1835 
it was arranged that they and their successors should pay 
£300 annually. In 1856 the Local Board of Health was 
created, and the duties of supervising the highways fell to 
them ; but the Turnpike Trustees were not dissolved till 1866. 
In 1868 it was settled that the abbey landowners should pay 
the expenses incurred during the years 1866—1868, and also 
should make a composition for the payment in future of 
a “certain sum of money annually or otherwise.” 

In 1876 it was arranged that the abbey landowners should, 
on payment of £1000, be relieved from all present and future 
liabilities on account of the bridges and road. These owners 
paid the usual Poor and Church rates in addition to the 
special rate. 

In 1856 the local Board of Health assumed all the 
functions of the Vestry except Church management, until, in 
1886, West Ham became a borough. In 1888 it was raised 
to the status of a county borough. 

Tables LV. and LVI. show the rates from 1802 to 1907. 
Before 1811 the records are imperfect. 

It will be seen that from 1812 to 1818 the Poor Rate 
rose steadily from 2s. 6d. to 8s. in the pound. 

This led in 1819 to a resolution of the Vestry: “That 
from the rapid increase and expenditure chargeable on the 
poors’ rate there results a paramount necessity for the most 
early and serious consideration of the best means to arrest 
and avert the evils which threaten otherwise to increase to 
an overwhelming magnitude.” 

A special committee of housekeepers was appointed “to 
examine whatever appertains to expenditure, regulation or 
otherwise, relating to the poor and poors’ rates.” This 
committee reported that the rates were badly collected, and 
that the administration of the Poor Law was extravagant. 
The chief cause assigned was: ‘That the number of casual 
poor had been gradually increasing down to the year 1815, 
and that in the winter of that year and in the subsequent 
winters (particularly the last) their numbers so rapidly in- 
creased as to occasion an average expenditure to the outdoor 
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casual poor of more than double the amount in any preceding 
year. That the great increase of poor are for the most part 
of the class of Irish labourers, who in the summer season 
go into different parts of the country to harvest work, hop- 
picking, &c. ; and after these works are over they return into 
this parish and are employed in the neighbourhood for a 
few weeks in getting up potatoes ; and upon the finish of that 
work (about the beginning of November) they with their wives 
and families quarter themselves upon and are maintained by 
the parish until the next spring.” 

It was also noticed that the number of houses which paid 
no rates because of the poverty of their inhabitants was 
excessive, and the following table was given :— 


1811. 1812, 1813. 1814. I8r5. 1816, 1817. 1818. 


Houses which 
pay no rates. 458 


505 548 597 615 635 657 710 


The special committee acted as advisors to the Vestry 
on these matters. They examined the accounts each half- 
year and called attention to any instances of maladministra- 
tion, In consequence the rates were reduced by one-half in 
two years, and in six years it was only necessary to levy ten 
half-yearly rates. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the Poor Laws re- 
ported in 1834, and in the same year many of their recom- 
mendations were embodied in an Act of Parliament. One of 
the objects of the new Poor Law was “to immediately arrest 
the progress, and ultimately to diminish the amount of the 
pressure on the owners of lands and houses” ; and the fall in 
the rates in the years immediately following 1834 is un- 
doubtedly due to the Act. 

It will be seen that during the administration of the local 
Board of Health for 1856-1869 the poor rates exceeded 
3s. 9d. on two occasions only. When West Ham was created 
a county borough, the additional duties to be performed by 
the new authority caused a heavy increase of rates. 

In Table LVI. the rates since 1888 are set out indetail. 
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The chief expenditure falls under three heads: (1) General 
Borough purposes, for which the General District and the 
Borough rate must be taken together; (2) the admini- 
stration of the Poor Law, the cost of which appears 
under Guardians’ Rate, and (3) Education, paid for up to 
1903 by the School Board Rate, and since then by the Town 
Council’s Education Rate. On page 321 sgqg. will be found a 
detailed consideration of rating for the purposes of education. 

The severance brought about by the Act of 1888 
made the Council entirely responsible for many items of 
expenditure, of which previously they had contributed their 
share to the county. In a report made by the borough 
accountant in 1896 there is a table which compares the 
expenditure of the local Board of Health and of the Council, 
showing that at the end of 1895 there was an increase equal 
to arate of 1s. 9.36d. in the pound. This, it is stated, was due 
to ‘Capital charges, new institutions, increase of wages of 
Council’s employees, and other expenses consequent upon an 
enlarged and improved organisation.” Between 1895 and 
1899 there was practically no rise in rates, though there was 
a large amount of expenditure. In 1900 the rates began to 
go up, and the rise continued till 1904, since when there has 
been a slight drop. 

The remarkable increase in the population of the borough 
from 128,953 in 1881 to 288,425 in 1904 made a consider- 
able outlay on public buildings, recreation grounds, baths, 
and other public purposes essential. With the exception of 
West Ham Park, which was largely given by the Gurney 
family, no individual gifts for public purposes had been made 
to the borough. Since 1888 the only gifts to West Ham 
have been a museum, presented by Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
a library in Custom House by Mr. Carnegie, and a library 
in Plaistow by Mr. Passmore Edwards. The Council pro- 
vided sites, and is responsible for the upkeep of the in- 
stitutions. 

In view of the rapid development of the borough, the 
Council would have been very short-sighted had it postponed 
the purchase of sites for recreation grounds, housing, and 
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baths. As it is, some parts of the borough are inadequately 
supplied with open spaces, &c., and the effect of this is seen 
in the high death rates.1 One set of baths was built by the 
Town Council, and a site was purchased for another, which 
has not yet been built on account of the expense. A small 
bath off the High Street, Stratford, was built by the Carpenter’s 
Company, and maintained by them until r905, when the 
Council agreed to pay a moderate rent for it, and to become 
responsible for its maintenance. These are at the present 
time the only two sets of baths in the borough. This accom- 
modation is obviously insufficient for a population of 300,000, 
especially when it is remembered that the borough covers 
a very large area, and that swimming is part of the school 
curriculum for boys and girls. 

Since 1900 the growth in expenditure has been most 
carefully watched. In March rgo1 the Council passed a 
resolution “that regard being had to the increase in local 
taxation during the last six years, the borough treasurer be 
directed to prepare a return (1) fully setting forth the income 
and expenditure of the Council; . . . (2) the increase in the 
precepts levied by other local authorities (viz., school board, 
the guardians, and the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police); . . . and (3) showing all fresh items of expenditure 
during the period November 1898 to November r1goo, with 
dates when incurred.’’” 

In his prefatory note the Borough Accountant states that 
“in considering increased expenditure it is necessary to 
ascertain to what extent the borough’s ability to pay has 
expanded during the same period of time. Naturally, with 
a rapid development — at one time absolutely without 
parallel — expenditure of necessity increases, and although 
the growth of the borough has not been so marked 
during the past decade, as it was in the two previous de- 
cennial periods, the fact, I believe, is established that the 
tendency to increased expenditure is due to the fact that the 

P See'p: 60; 
* This last return covers the time during which the Labour group was in power ; 


but it is impossible from it to separate the items of expenditure which occurred during 
their administration. 
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actual results of the borough’s phenomenal growth are only 
now being realised... . 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the extremely rapid 
increase in expenditure is largely due to the fact that prior 
to incorporation, when the district was possibly larger than 
most municipal boroughs in the country, practically little or 
nothing was done in the way of carrying out permanent 
works and improvements, and in the provision of those 
necessities for the public benefit which have been established 
by the Council since incorporation. This cannot better be 
illustrated than by mentioning the fact that between the 
years 1871 and 1878 no capital borrowings took place at all, 
and that during the whole of the late Local Board’s existence 
of thirty years, only £294,249 was raised for capital expendi- 
tre: 

Of the total debt of the borough on March 31, Igo2, 
which amounted to £1,426,340, £218,786 was for sewage 
and sanitary works, £400,643 for street improvements, 
£303,478 for lunatic asylums, and £131,475 for hospitals. 
It is undoubtedly true that these charges were to a large 
extent due to the previous small expenditure under the Local 
Board. Some details of the expenditure due to the more 
energetic municipal policy initiated by the Socialist and 
Labour group probably involved extravagances which it is 
impossible to discuss with accuracy so long after the event. 
Opinion may be divided as to the advisability of reviving the 
works department, which had previously been a failure, of 
erecting municipal dwellings, and as to the success of the 
electrical and tramway departments. But there is no doubt 
about the vital importance of several expensive measures 
which have been taken. 

The cost of taking over the tramways and the extension 
of the electrical plant have been very heavy items. But it is 
claimed that both of these are or are becoming remunerative 
undertakings. Moreover, in both cases they are a public 
benefit. 

In 1870 the North Metropolitan Tramways Company 
obtained powers to lay tramways in the borough, and they 
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extended their system in 1884. The Corporation in 1898 
obtained parliamentary powers for the purchase and conver- 
sion of the five routes belonging to the company, and a 
further Act in 1go00 authorised the construction of an exten- 
sion of 124 miles, which was opened in 1904. The tramways 
account for the year ending March 1907 shows a profit of 
£21,712 after paying for all charges; of this £9700 was 
applied to relief of rates, and the remainder placed to reserve 
or carried forward. The cost of street widening has been so 
apportioned between the Council and the tramways depart- 
ment that the latter is responsible for 44.5 per cent. of the 
whole expenditure. It is, however, a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to say how many of the street improvements made 
were absolutely necessitated by the laying of the tram lines. 
The apportioning of the cost is, therefore, necessarily some- 
what arbitrary. 

It is claimed by the electricity department that, owing to 
good management, the rate for electric current is lower than 
anywhere in the London district, and that there is an increas- 
ing demand by factories for electrical power. They also 
maintain that the low rate charged is an inducement to 
manufacturers to come to the district, and in support of this 
point to the advent of new consumers during the past year. 

Since 1900 the cost of generation and distribution, includ- 
ing capital charges, has fallen from 3.71d. per unit to 1.79d. 
The total revenue has increased from £8997 at the end of 
1900 to £45,063 at the end of 1906. 

The number of units sold has risen from 572,792 in the 
year ending March 1goo to 8,013,343 in the year ending 
March 1907. The number of units supplied for May 1907 
is about double that in May 1905. 

The works department was not a success, and was closed 
in 1907. In 1898 and the following years, during which a 
considerable amount of new work was undertaken, the depart- 
ment was able to keep its staff busy and to justify the con- 
siderable administrative charges (such as the salary of an 
efficient manager) necessary to a permanent municipal depart- 
ment. But as new undertakings became rarer, the admini- 
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strative charges made the cost of all work excessive, Although, 
therefore, the existence of the department may have been 
justifiable in 1898, in 1907 it was clearly an unprofitable 
concern. 

It is often asserted that West Ham would no longer suffer 
from higher rates if the borough were to become part of the 
London area. The question of unification with the County 
of London was first corisidered by the West Ham Town 
Council in April 1895. It was stated that many ratepayers 
believed the rates would be lightened by unification; but the 
motion in favour of immediate action found only three or 
four supporters on the Council. The matter was repeatedly 
brought before the Council, chiefly by resolutions from meet- 
ings of ratepayers in different parts of the borough. In 
December 1895 it was referred to a committee, which pre- 
sented a detailed report from the borough accountant on the 
financial considerations involved. He estimated that if West 
Ham became part of London there would be an approximate 
reduction of 53d. in future rates ; that West Ham would gain 
from being included in the rating area of the London School 
Board, and from the equalisation of rates under the Act of 
1894; but that the losses with regard to Municipal, Poor 
Law, and other matters would “very materially reduce any 
relief afforded by these rates.” 

This conclusion, however, does not allow for certain charges 
estimated as equal to a rate of 84d. in the pound, as to which it 
was impossible to make any definite statement ; it was even 
possible that they would swallow up the assumed gain of 54d., 
and that the change would prove financially disadvantageous 
to the borough. 

The Committee reported as follows in September 1896: 
“That having regard to the wishes of the Council, they have 
carefully considered the probable effects of opening up negoti- 
ations with a view to amalgamation with the county of 
London, and have compared the various charges and rates 
affected thereby, as detailed in the borough accountant’s 
report, but are unable to recommend the Council to proceed 
any farther in the matter.” The recommendation that no 
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further steps should be taken was passed by the Council in 
October 1896. ; 

Since then the whole aspect of the question has changed, 
principally in consequence of the Education Act of 1902, 
which necessitates a larger expenditure than the previous Act. 
The figures quoted will not apply even approximately to the 
present day. The subject has not, however, been reopened 
in any definite form at the Council, though the opinion is 
often expressed, especially by outsiders, that West Ham would 
profit if the London area were enlarged so as to include it. 
Many critics of local government in the borough consider that 
further possibilities of maladministration would be avoided by 
inclusion ; but the opinion of both parties on the present 
Council seems to be that West Ham would suffer from it. 
High rates are attributed to large capital charges consequent 
on the very rapid growth of the borough and to the fact that 
it mainly consists of small property ; and it is asserted that 
the turning point has been reached. 

The rise in rates which began in 1900 has been attributed 
to a change in the majority on the Town Council from 
Moderate to Socialistic which took place at the municipal 
elections of 1898, and as this belief has been widely spread, 
the history of parties on the Council and their influence on 
expenditure requires some notice. 

The early councils of the county borough consisted of 
some of the old local board, new members of a Moderate 
tendency and a few Progressives; but there were no clearly 
defined parties. It was not until 1895 that the first Social 
Democrat was elected. In the next year two, and in 1897 
three more of this party were elected. These men all repre- 
sented wards in the south of the borough; and it became 
evident that a new force was rising in local affairs. The 
representatives of the new party were energetic and zealous 
men, anxious to detect abuses and make reforms; and they 
were at first well received by the other members of the 
Council. The Town Council elections in November 1898 were 
the first held after the division of the borough into twelve 
wards ; and the election of local men with an intimate know- 
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ledge of special areas undoubtedly added great force to the 
movement for a more vigorous municipal policy. Ten out of 
twelve seats were gained by Socialist, Labour, and Progressive 
candidates, and a coalition was formed between these sections 
to elect progressive aldermen. All the six vacancies were 
filled by members of the group, including one Socialist. At 
the by-elections which followed the election of aldermen 
three more socialists were elected. The Socialists on the 
Council did not approach a majority at this time; but their 
influence was considerable. In order to form a united party 
against the Moderates, who began to reorganise their ranks, 
a further agreement was entered into by the Socialists, Labour 
members, Irish Nationalists, and some Progressives, and a 
Labour group was formed consisting of 29 out of the 48 
members of the Council. The group always met before the- 
Council meetings to discuss the agenda and to decide their 
policy on particular points. The members agreed to state 
at the group meetings whether they intended to vote with 
the group or not. By means of this internal organisation 
the group knew before any crisis arose what tactics were 
likely to be most successful, and increased rapidly in power. 
The Moderates on the Council then found that further organi- 
sation was necessary, and a Municipal Alliance was formed to 
counteract the influence of the Labour group by choosing 
and helping candidates who were opposed to it. After the 
elections of November 1899, the two parties became almost 
equal in numbers, as the Moderates won several seats. More- 
over, they too adopted a party organisation by which they 
could ascertain before each Council meeting what opposition 
was likely to be offered from their own side to any scheme 
that was mooted. The organisation on both sides seems to 
have been analogous to that of the Parliamentary parties. 
The Labour group was supreme for one year only, with a 
majority of 10. As they were a group and not a homogeneous 
party, their majority of 1 in the next year did not enable 
them to carry on a common policy. 

This “Socialist régime” has been generally held respon- 
sible for the heavy expenditure of the borough Council. 
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A comparison of expenditure during the years shown in the 
Borough Accountant’s return bears on the supposed effect on 
the rates of the predominance of particular parties. In 1895-6 
the total annual expenditure by the Council was £160,971, 
and in 1goo-1 it had risen to £240,071, an increase of 
£79,100 per annum, or 49.14 per cent. If the rateable value 
of the borough had remained the same, an increased rate of 
Is. 11d. would have been necessary, but owing to the increased 
rateable value, an additional rate of 8d. was sufficient. This 
increase in rates was partly due to the increasingly progressive 
policy of the Council and their recognition of the needs of 
the growing community, and partly to the cost of undertakings 
(for instance, electric light installation and the erection of a 
smallpox hospital) that came upon the rates for the first time 
in 1898-1899. It took place under a Council in which the 
Socialist group only numbered six, and 3d. out of the 8d. 
added to the rates was accounted for by the new under- 
takings." 

In view of these facts the statements made in the Zimes of 
September 16, 1902, under the heading, “A Socialist régime 
at West Ham,” appear unwarranted and misleading. In fair- 
ness to the borough Council, it should be made clear that the 
main increase of expenditure was due to the recognition of 
the necessities of the rapidly growing population. 

It is stated in the same article that the “ people said that in 
course of time there were drawbacks, even for them, in unre- 
stricted Socialism. They found that because of the increased 
rates, house rents were going up 12} to 20 per cent., not- 
withstanding the threats of the Socialists that every landlord 
who raised his rents should have his assessments increased.” 
A study of Book I., chap. iv., will show that from 1897— 
1900 various districts of West Ham were suffering from a 
“house famine,’ and the rise in rent was considerable. 
Table LVI. shows that in 1896 the rates were 8s. 5d.; in 
1898, 7s. 8d.; in 1900, 8s. 2d.; that is to say, the rates 


1 During the same period the expenditure which was not under the control of the 
Council (Guardians’, School Board, and Owners’ rate) increased from £183,776 in 
1895-6 to £221,604 in 1900-1, zc. by £37,828. The increase in rateable value was 
sufficient to meet these extra charges and to reduce the rates by 1d. 
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fell during the period of greatest rise in rents. Since that 
period the rents have fallen to the same level as in 1888, 
although the rates again rose and were in 1906 double what 
they had been in 1888. This result is not as paradoxical as 
it appears, since high rates are among the drawbacks to living 
in a district, and all such drawbacks tend to lower rents. 

The Moderate party gradually gained upon the Labour 
group, and in rgor had 28 representatives against 14 Labour 
and 6 Independents. At the present time the Moderate party 
numbers 32, the Labour group 14, and the Independents 2. 
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TABLE LVI.—Statement of Total Rates Levied since Incorporation as a County Borough. 
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The following table shows the rateable value for 1837 
(estimated), and the increase since 1861 (the earliest date 
for which it can accurately be ascertained), in comparison 
with increase of population :— 


TABLE LVII.—ZJncrease of Population, Rateable Value, 


and Fates. 
Percentage Percentage 
Rateable of Increase Actual of Tnerence Actual Percentage 
Date. Wale of Rateable | Increase of of Panui Increase of | Increase of 
*  |Value during | Population. ti P Rates. Rates in £. 
Decade. ron 
Sond: 
1837 40,000 as Si =~ 
1861 IIg,000 Us 38,331 oe R6 ae 
1871 211,853 78.0 62,919 67.2 3 8 2.35 
1881 487,800 130.2 128,953 104.7 3 10 3.99 
1891 775,181 58.9 204,903 58.8 6.0 56.11 
Igor 1,126,754 45-35 267,308 30.4 9 0 50.0 
1906 1,204,888 10.69 310,617 16.8 Io 8 18.70 


A table is printed below which shows the amount pro- 
duced by a penny rate each year from 1892-1906, the only 
years for which such information is available :— 


TABLE LVIII.—The Amount Produced by a Penny Rate, from 
1892 to 1906, (General District Rate.) 


Year ended Produce of Year ended Produce of 
March Penny Rate. March Penny Rate. 
PRR Mah Op ire LO8O7 E900" Jey... So goes 
BOOS! Gates eae a. 2QGR TOOT wages aoe eo" 
SOAs es is ek S800 DOO2 neath eee ae 
PSGG st ee S827 POOR eee ee 
TSO OMT ea ton on ne ye 4 OL THO Luan ees. ESO 
DOG T Peeie hn chs 8 S504 LOOSW asi ss eee 
THERON 5, SG yee ko EQOO | Celis as y/o Ss 


Toso ner ae eee es OUR 


CHAPTER EL 


Large Number of Children under 15—Comparison with other Towns— 
Report of Accountant on Education Rate in 1896—Scheme of Educa- 
tion in the Borough—Relief of School Children—Tables. 


ONE of the most striking features in the census returns for 
West Ham is the large number of children under 15. In 
Table A children under 15 are shown as a percentage of 
the total population in England and Wales, London, and five 
districts, one of which is a country town about fifteen miles from 
London. It will be seen that in the three East End districts 
taken, Bethnal Green, Poplar, and West Ham, the per- 
centage is the highest in 1881, and that West Ham is highest 
of all. The general percentage in England and Wales and in 
London has fallen with the falling birth-rate. In Poplar the 
fall is about typical ; in Hampstead the fall is remarkable ; in 
Bethnal Green it is checked by Jewish immigration with a 
high birth-rate. Epping is typical of a country town, and 
though the fall in West Ham between 1881 and r1gor is con- 
siderable, the percentage is still higher than in any of the 
other districts. 

The next table shows the percentages at various ages 
under 15 of the total population in certain areas in 1go1. 
It will be seen that West Ham has the highest per- 
centage in the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan area, 
and Bethnal Green, which stands next, has the highest in the 
County of London. St. Helen’s, which has the largest pro- 
portionate child population of any town in the country given 
separately in the census, has 38.7 compared with West Ham 
37.1. A comparison between West Ham (37.1), Poplar 
(34-9), and Bermondsey (35.2) is most interesting, since all 
three are waterside districts. The explanation of the large 


percentage of children in West Ham is that West Ham is a 
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newer district and has a larger proportion of young married 
people. Tottenham, which is also a new district, stands at 
35.6. In this case there is no riverside labour, and the 
factories are of a higher class. It is noticeable that the 
percentages for the residential districts of Hampstead and 
Kensington are both as low as 22.6. 


TABLE A.—Children under 15 as Percentage of Total Population. 


IgOl. 1891. 1881. 
1. England and Wales : ‘ 32.3 35.0 36.3 
2. County of London . 2 ( 30.0 32.6 33.5 
3. Bethnal Green x : A 36.3 37.8 33.7 
4. Poplar . , A 3 Z 34.9 37.3 38.7 
5. Hampstead . : F ‘ 22.0. Bilt $2027, 3.77 
6. Epping . : , : ; 33.6 30.5 36.1 
7. West Ham. a A : C7 39.7 4I.1 


TABLE B—rogo0l1. 


Percentage at Various Ages (O—5, 5-10, 10-15) of Total 
Population in Certain Areas. 


0-5. 5-0. | 10-15. | 0-15. 

England and Wales é : c 11.4 10.7 10,2 bvaS 
London . i 9 - : Fl 10.9 9.8 9.3 30.0 
Bermondsey : ; ; . 12.8 Ti 10.7 35.2 
Bethnal Green . : : yi eke) IL.9 10.8 36.3 
Poplar . : ; : nal ese 11.4 10.8 | 34.9 
Hampstead . : ; : 3 7.9 7:3 7.4 | 82.6 
Kensington . : : j , 8.0 7.5 7-i | 22,6 

i} 

West Ham 5 : F 13.6 12.3 TI.2 37.1 
Tottenham. : : : =| eno 11.8 II,2 35.6 
St. Helen's (Lancs) ‘ : . 14.3 12.9 11.5 38.7 


In 1901 the number of children in the borough from 5 to 
14 years of age was 57,028 (census return). The average 
number on the roll of the Board schools was 48,986, and of 
non-Board schools 8867. The latter numbers, however, 
include children under 5 years of age. The Board ascertained, 
from an analysis of ages taken in all the schools, that the 
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children under 5 were 7.5 per cent. of the total number. If this 
percentage be deducted, the numbers between 5 and 14 on the 
roll of elementary schools was 53,514, or 93.8 per cent. 
of the children in the borough between these ages. The 
percentage for the whole of London for the same year in 
elementary schools was 87.4. 

The average number for whom accommodation was pro- 
vided in all the public elementary schools for the year ending 
March 1906 was 66,807, the average number on the books 
60,606, the average attendance 53,599. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in West Ham there are an 
excessive number of children of elementary school age, and 
that of these a remarkably high percentage go to the elemen- 
tary schools of the borough. The number of houses in the 
borough at a low rateable value is also very large. Thus 
an abnormally large expenditure on education is necessary, 
and this falls on a population living mainly in houses of a 
low rateable value. 

The Borough Accountant, in a report written in 1896,' 
gave an alarming forecast of the results of an increase of 
population under the circumstances. 

The following paragraphs may be quoted :— 


“46. Taking the present annual rate charge of {2 ros. 8d. 
per head as a criterion of the future cost per head, I have 
inquired what the effect of the future development of the 
borough will be in heightening, or otherwise, the School 
Board rate, regard being had to the fact that building opera- 
tions for some years past have been confined mainly to the 
erection of cottage property. 

“There are at the present time in the borough 37,561 
houses, of which 32,702 represent small property up to a 
rateable value of £20, the average rateable value of the whole 
being £14 19s. per house. The major portion, however, is 
much less than this figure, and during the past few years some 
of the most valuable building sites in the borough have been 
utilised for erecting this class of property, as it is evidently 


1 The report dealt with the financial considerations involved in the proposed 
inclusion of West Ham in the Metropolitan area. 
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more remunerative to the speculator than the better and 
larger class. Estates have so scientifically been cut up that 
the greatest possible number of houses compatible with the 
bare observance of the Council’s bye-laws have been erected 
on a given space, in some instances the number reaching as 
many aS 40 per acre. 

“47. I have caused a house-to-house inquiry to be made 
on one of these estates, and found that the average number of 
children per house attending the Board’s schools was 1.50. 
The whole of these houses are assessed at £10 each, and 
produce on the present rates of 8s. 5d. in the pound the 
following proportionate amounts to local taxation :— 

“In this calculation the necessary deduction has been 
made for losses and allowances in respect of both the Poor 
and the General District Rate :— 


fe tgs 

“General District Rate ae ae 
Borough Rate os 3 
Library Rate aro 89h 
Poor Rate . o to 114 

School Board Rate o17 6 
Police Oo 3. ik 

Overseers ; : : On ee 

Total Produce 3 5 © 


“48. The actual cost on the rates for education being 
£2 tos. 8d. per child, the sum of £3 16s. od. is required for 
School Board purposes alone, or 8s. more than the total 
amount produced on the rateable value of the house for all 
local purposes, the total loss on each house being shown as 
follows :— 


ap ek 

“The actual cost on the rates of 14 children for 
elementary education equals. 2) 3 nous 
Amount of rates produced on assessment of house . 3 8:0 
Deficiency in cost of education O.55. oO 
Add amount required by other authorities 2 0 Ra6 
Actual deficiency in rate income per house 228.46 


“so, Looking to the amount of vacant land at present avail- 
able for building purposes, and the class of property which is 
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being so largely erected in the borough, it becomes, | think, 
necessary to consider this loss in its relation to the present 
and future local taxation. 

“| have illustrated, as an extreme case, an estate where © 
forty houses have been built to the acre, in respect of which 
there is on each house a deficiency of rate income for the 
services required to be performed on its behalf of £2 18s. 6d. 
per annum. This is at the rate of about £117 per acre per 
annum, which has to be made good by a rate levied generally 
over the whole of the property within the county borough. 
The seriousness of this, I think, is seen when it is considered 
that there are yet goo acres of undeveloped land capable of 
producing an annual deficiency of £105,300. This pro- 
bability, of course, is very remote, but, from the extremity of 
the illustration, evidence is furnished of the degree to which 
local taxation can be increased in this direction alone, and, 
even if an average of as low as thirty houses per acre is taken, 
it shows that an immense loss to local taxation would ensue, 
and I am impelled to make the statement, startling as it 
appears, that it is greater economy to purchase and turn the 
land into playgrounds than to have it covered with small 
dwellings of the character alluded to. 

“si, The abnormal increase of the population in West 
Ham, and its effect upon local taxation, is possibly more 
apparent in the School Board rate than in any other portion 
of local taxation, and it is a matter of the most serious concern 
to contemplate what this charge will be should the population 
ever reach the figure I have stated it is possible for it to do, 
viz., 430,000. If in some thirty years’ time the borough is 
populated to this extent, and taking the present expenditure of 
the Board as a basis of future probable expenditure, I have 
estimated that the School Board rate may eventually reach 
3s. 6d. in the pound per annum, and even 4s. ; in fact, having 
considered the matter from more than one point of view, I 
think there is but little doubt that, unless remedial legislation 
intervenes, the borough will, in course of time, be called upon 
to raise the extraordinary rate I have indicated.” 

It is not necessary in this report to discuss the present 
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method of rating on the value of houses without regard to 
the needs of their inmates. The foregoing comparison be- 
tween the rate income of {£10 houses and the average cost 
of educating the children living in them is interesting in 
another connection. It shows that the continued considerable 
increase of the poorer working class, to which the major 
part of the West Ham occupiers belong, so far from lighten- 
ing the burden of local taxation by a wider distribution, 
will actually necessitate a serious addition to the rate unless 
either the Treasury grants are increased or the assessments are 
readjusted so as to throw a much larger part of the burden 
on those occupiers who can least afford to bear it. 

Since the report of the Borough Accountant was written 
the cost of elementary education falling on the rates has risen 
from £2 10s. 8d. to £2 13s. 83d., giving an increase per head. 
of 3s, o?d. This includes additional charges incurred since 
the passing of the Act of 1902, under which the Borough 
Council is the authority responsible for all education, and 
in addition to elementary education provides two higher 
elementary schools in which there are 295 places for elemen- 
tary school children, and a secondary school in which there 
are 50 places for elementary school children. On the other 
hand, since the report of 1896 was written two changes 
have been made with a view to getting more money from 
the small property. Formerly houses up to a rateable value 
of £20 were considered as cottage property and were assessed 
at a lower scale and compounding was allowed. Cottage 
property was subsequently defined as covering cottages and 
cottage flats up to {13 a year rateable value, by which 
change a large number of houses were transferred to a higher 
scale. In the present year another change has been made 
(April 1907) by which no allowances are made for cottage 
property except by special arrangements between the borough 
treasurer and the landlord. It will be impossible for at least 
a year to estimate the effect of this change. It may, however, 
be safely asserted that the increased amount derived from 
small property will to some extent compensate for the in- 
creased cost of education. Moreover, for the years 1907 and 
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1908 additional grants have been provided by the Treasury 
on account of the heavy rate for education. For the year 
ending March 1907, £46,961 4s. od. has been received, for 
the current year {£55,000 has been allowed for in the esti- 
mates, but has not yet been received. 

Although it is impossible to bring the figures given in the 
report up to date, the statement made is of so alarming a 
character that it is desirable that a fresh statement should be 
worked out by the borough officials, when the effect of the 
change in assessments can accurately be determined. 


The scheme of education in the borough may be sum- 
marised as comprising :— 

Elementary Schools—with free education in the Council 

Schools. 

Higher Elementary Schools—with free education by 
means of scholarships. 

Evening Continuation Schools—fees returnable to scholars 
who attend regularly. 

Secondary School with free education by scholarships. 

Technical Institute with free education in certain classes 
by scholarships. 

Pupil Teacher Centre with free education for Pupil 
Teachers. 

Scholarships tenable at the Municipal Central Secondary 
School or other approved Secondary Schools in the 
borough. ; 

In West Ham at the end of March 1906, the latest date 
at which figures are available, there were 45 Council Schools, 
comprising 132 departments, which provided for 58,211 
children. There are 13 Non-Provided schools, with places 
for 8596 children, 2 Deaf Centres with accommodation for 
80 children, and 2 Special schools, one of these providing 
places for 40 physically defective, the other for 80 mentally 
defective children. 

The Committee also manages a Truant School situated at 
Fyfield, near Ongar in Essex. 

Table LIX. shows the admissions, licences, and dis- 
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charges from the school for the year 1905.1 The number 
of admissions for the London Truant Schools for the year 
ending December 1906 was 257, licences 56, discharges 2. 

Evening Continuation Classes were held at five schools, 
two in the north and three in the south of the borough. 
The number of scholars in attendance has increased consider- 
ably during the past two years. The subjects taken by the 
largest number were shorthand and bookkeeping, and pre- 
liminary classes in mathematics and technical drawing were 
formed in order to make the classes preparatory to the 
Technical Institute. The reports of the inspector show that 
the schools were conducted excellently. 

The following table shows the admissions to the five 
Evening Continuation Schools in the borough:— 


Upton | Water | Balaam | Russell} Star Totals 
Lane. | Lane. | Street. | Road. | Lane. ; 
No. of Students admitted— ~ 
(a) Under 15 i ‘ 168 144 173 rr ae 649 
(6) Between 15 and 21 . 366 180 113 150 gI 900 
(c) Over 21. : ; 70 31 15 14 13 149 
Motalsa. ss 7 : 610 355 301 276 156 | 1698 


At the Technical Institute there were 54 students taking 
the full day courses and 2184 attending the evening classes. 
Of the latter, rog1 were in their first year, 441 in their 
second year, and 652 in their third or higher year of study. 

Thirty day and evening students were registered as internal 
students of the University of London. 

“Of the Science and Technical Classes, H.M. Inspector 
reports :— 


“<«This Institute continues to develop in widening the 
scope and increasing the standard of work. It has 
had a successful session, and the regular attendance 
of the students is a most satisfactory feature.’ 

1 The number of truants has decreased considerably owing to the efficiency of 


the School Attendance Department. The school has been approved (1907) as an 
Industrial and Truant School. 
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“The Inspector of the School of Art reports :— 


“«The work of this school is generally excellent. The 
craft work is thoroughly sound and practical, and, 
at the same time, Design, in its application and 
principles, is always studied in connection with it.’” 


During the year a conference was arranged between the 
Technical Institute sub-committee and _ representatives of 
manufacturing firms, employers of labour, and labour organi- 
sations, in order to bring the Technical Institute into touch 
with the needs of the district. Thirteen organisations sent 
representations, and a discussion took place on the various 
methods by which the usefulness of the institute could be 
extended to meet the needs of the particular interests and 
industries of the district. It was suggested by some members 
of the committee that manufacturers might arrange for their 
apprentices or learners to attend the institute during the 
ordinary hours of work, but this suggestion was not favourably 
received. The conference served some useful purpose in 
bringing certain employers of labour into touch with the 
committee, and with the principal of the institute. 

In addition to the subjects ordinarily taught in elementary 
schools, manual instruction in woodwork is a part of the 
curriculum, where practicable, for boys above the fourth 
standard. 2764 boys attended these Woodwork Centres in 
1906, and the inspector states that in no instance has an 
adverse remark been made in the report. Swimming is taught 
during the summer term to both girls and boys, but in this 
the education authority is considerably handicapped by the 
small amount of bath accommodation. At present there is 
only one set of baths in the north, and one set in the south 
of the borough. 

There are two higher elementary schools with a capacity 
of 500, which were not opened until after Easter 1906, and 
a municipal secondary school opened in January 1906 with a 
capacity of 680 and 563 pupils in attendance at the end of the 
first term. No annual reports are available for these schools, 
as they have not been long enough in working order. 
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The question was raised some years ago of establishing a 
Day Training College for teachers in connection with the 
institute, but so far the committee have considered that any 
further addition to their expenditure in this direction is in- 
advisable. In addition to the education provided by the 
municipality, there are six private secondary schools, three of 
which are Roman Catholic. Three of them are recognised by 
the Board of Education for grants, and two are eligible to 
receive the committee’s scholarship holders. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company maintain a Mechanic’s 
Institute, where technical classes are held, which were attended 
in 1906 by 1081 students. They have a system by which 
their indentured apprentices must attend classes for a certain 
number of hours during the week, and their learners are en- 
couraged to do the same. 

The amount expended for maintenance of elementary 
education, inclusive of deaf, industrial, and defective schools 
in the year ending March 31, 1906, was £265,753, of which 
56 per cent. was paid from rates, 42.3 per cent. by Parlia- 
mentary grants, 1.7 per cent. by miscellaneous receipts. The 
cost to the rates for elementary education was £2 13s. 83d. 
per head of average attendance. There are 53 head masters 
and 112 head mistresses, 465 male and 880 female assistants, 
and 34 special teachers, The system on which the secondary 
school is conducted does not provide any basis for calculating 
the average cost per head. 

In the report of the Education Committee issued in 1906, 
covering a period of two years, the Council’s inspectors state :— 

“The work in the elementary schools (both Council and 
Non-provided) is sound and good: the reports of H.M. 
Inspectors amply testify to this. With good, well-ventilated, 
and well-furnished premises, liberal staff of thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers, ample provision of necessary apparatus and 
materials, and marked absence of friction in the general 
arrangements, the training of the children goes on throughout 
the year happily and steadily, and very little trouble is ex- 
perienced in the management and control of the schools.” 

In the second report for the year ending March 1906 it is 
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stated that the annual reports furnished by H.M. Inspector 
speak in high terms of the general condition of the schools 
throughout the borough. Non-provided schools were treated 
liberally with a view to raising the standard of education. 

“The teaching staff in some of the non-provided schools 
when they came under the control of the Education Committee 
was considerably below the standard adopted for the Council 
schools, and in most cases the salaries paid by the managers 
to the teachers were much below the scale in force in the 
schools belonging to the authority. This matter received the | 
very careful consideration of the Education Committee, and 
the strength of the staff in the non-provided schools was 
brought as nearly as possible to the level adopted for Council 
schools, and the salaries were rearranged so as in all cases to 
bring them up to the scale in force for teachers in Council 
schools. In some few instances, where teachers were in 
receipt of a higher salary than their qualifications entitled 
them to receive under the Council’s scale, their former salary 
was allowed to continue for a fixed period in order to give 
them an opportunity of raising their qualifications. In no 
single instance was the salary of a teacher reduced.” 

These extracts show the aims of the School Board towards 
educational efficiency and the spirit in which the Council took 
over their work. 

Until May 1904 teachers were graded according to their 
qualifications and were paid salaries corresponding to their 
different grades. In May 1904 the Town Council decided 
to abolish grading of teachers and pay a uniform scale for 
assistant teachers. Head teachers were paid on three scales 
according to the size of their schools. 

In order to safeguard the interests of their teachers, the 
Council passed the following resolution which was noted in 
the letters of appointment sent to teachers :— 

“That the teacher shall be paid a salary in accordance 
with the scale for the time being in force, such salary to be 
paid monthly, and on the termination of the engagement 
a proportionate part of the said salary down to the date 
of the termination of the engagement to be paid, provided 
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always that any modification of the scale of salaries shall not 
act to the detriment of a teacher already in the service of the 
Council.” 

On May 12, 1907, a new scale of salaries came into force. 
Grading was reintroduced, and a distinction was also made 
between those who had been trained at a college and those 
who had not been so trained. Head teachers were divided 
into two classes according to the size of their schools. 

The new scale of salaries did not affect those teachers 
who were classed as higher grade, but a lower maximum was 
fixed for lower grade teachers and the amount of their incre- 
ments was made smaller than under the previous scale. The 
possible maximum of head teachers was also reduced. 

The new scale was forwarded to the teachers and they 
were asked whether they would accept it or not. If they did 
not accept it, their only course was to resign. Fifty-eight of 
the lower grade teachers sent in their resignations, and their 
case was taken up by the National Union of Teachers, mainly 
on the ground that the Council had broken faith. It was 
asserted by the union that many teachers were attracted to 
the borough by the scale of salaries in force in 1904, and 
that the introduction of a lower scale in spite of the minute 
quoted above constituted a “ breach of faith” if it was applied 
to teachers already in the service of the Council. The union 
raised no question about the scale as applied to teachers 
engaged after its adoption. 

The resignation of teachers necessitated the rearrange- 
ment of the teaching staff in many schools and the employ- 
ment of emergency teachers, and as a protest against this 
action a large number of teachers not directly affected resigned 
their appointments. A conference took place between mem- 
bers of the Education Committee and the accredited represen- 
tatives of the teachers, and an agreement satisfactory to both 
sides was arrived at. Before the dispute arose the Committee, 
following the action of the School Board, had aimed at a higher 
standard, both in number and quality of teachers, than the 
Board of Education’s minimum. 

The National Union of Teachers states that “ until recently 
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the West Ham Education Committee has been one of the 
foremost authorities in the country in pushing forward an 
efficient scheme of popular education.” 

The recent displacement and withdrawal of teachers has 
undoubtedly lowered the standard of education in West Ham. 
No complaints were made by the Board of Education Inspec- 
tors, mainly because education was, prior to the difficulty, so 
efficiently carried on. But there can be little doubt that some 
considerable time must elapse before the schools are raised to 
their former level. 

The elementary schools (provided and non-provided) 
may be classified into four groups according to the circum- 
stances of the children who attend them. In ro of the 
schools, g of which are in North West Ham, the children 
are mainly drawn from the better streets inhabited by persons 
who are in regular work, many of whom are able to contri- 
bute towards the education of their children. In the second 
class are grouped those schools which are attended by the 
children of labourers as well as of clerks and artisans. These 
number 20, and most of the wards contain one or more 
of them. The third group consists of poor schools where 
the children of artisans and shopkeepers are in the minority ; 
of these, 8 out of g are in South West Ham. The schools 
in the fourth group are attended mainly by children from 
very poor homes whose parents are labourers, mainly of the 
casual class. These number 17 and are situated in the poorer 
parts of North West Ham, of Plaistow, Canning Town, Tidal 
Basin and Custom House. 

Opinions would, doubtless, differ slightly as to the number 
of schools which should be placed in each group, but this 
division, which is based on information from the Council’s 
inspectors, gives a fair idea of the schools in West Ham. 

In the following table is shown the number of children 
in each ward who were notified to the relieving officers as in 
urgent need of food, and the way in which they were dealt 
with under Relief of School Children Order, 1904. 
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Relief (School Children) Order. 


1905. 

83 3 * re oO” Set og oe 

o. | 3a) 83 | 23 1 988.| 285 | Se 2 

es 25 ERS eC) BEL 8 ggg a a 

g 3 g S JO g 3 6 

mee O w Ho AO;| Os 35 ee So. oo. 
wy se | tt BP oa | S2Ve | COU4 3g =30 
Of e4 SS | 88) Veo Lee ee, eee 
S& | 24 | 2B | 285| 2825 | 2835 | 888 | 8s 

High Street 143 | 142 SOME zO4 173 65 315 121 
Broadway 266 94 48 | 128 13 ie 107 55 
New Town 18 29 14 16 14 II 43 25 
Forest Gate 12 22 9 I 2, I 25 Io 
Park 22 18 6 2 6 2 24 8 
Upton . 8 13 5 22 20 7 33 12 
West Ham .| 445 | 272 | 121 | 389 | 113 54 385 175 
Plaistow . let. | 125 72 90 66 28 IQI 100 
Hudson’s .| 273 | 194 | gt 528 210 86 404 177 
Canning Town | 396 | 353 | 152 | 812 | 382 158 735 310 
Tidal Basin 156 | 201 82 | II9 | 167 77 368 159 
Custom House : 6 6 
Silvertown } a lie coe) 77 4 298 T3 
2152 | 1685) 752 | 2484] 1243 536 2928 1288 


The charitable fund known as The West Ham Poor 
Children’s Dinner and Clothing Fund was mainly spent 
during the winter of 1905-6 on feeding children on whose 
behalf application had been made under the Relief (School 
Children) Order 1905, before relief had been granted. 28,829 
meals were given between October 1905 and May 1906, the 
maximum number being 5310 in December, and the mini- 
mum 1926 in April. 1617 pairs of new boots were given 
away by the head teachers in 102 school departments, in the 
year March 1905-6, and 673 in the year March 1906-7. 
Each pair was indelibly marked, but no case of an attempt 
to pawn or sell them was reported to the committee. 

Below is given a table showing the occupation of the 
parents of those children who received boots. 
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Boots.—Tabulation of Trades of Parents. 


: : Total, 

Occupation or Calling. 1905-6. | 1906-7. oe 
Building trades . ; - ‘ ; ; 170 41 211 
Artisans ; , ; ; : ; ; IIS 25 140 
Dock labourers . : ; : : oa 288 119 407 
General labourers : : : : ; 578 203 841 
Miscellaneous. ; é ‘ , : 34. 19 53 
Gas workers ; : : : : 3 9 2 II 
Carmen : 5 : : ; : : 19 II 30 
Clerks F : 3 ; : : ' 10 sal 10 
Mariners. F . 5 5 : 50 10 60 


Of the 1617 pairs, 547, and of the 673 pairs, 233 were 
given to children who had had boots given to them in the 
previous year. 171 of the parents of the 673 children who 
received boots in 1906—7 were registered on the Distress 
Committee lists as unemployed. 

The administration of the fund is in the hands of the head 
teachers, one of whom acts as secretary. It is obvious that 
the practice of giving meals must vary in extent with the 
judgment of different teachers, even in schools of the same 
class. There is no uniform standard by which the children’s 
condition can be judged, and the teachers’ action is often 
guided by impressions based on appearances. The committee 
have not set up any machinery for inquiring systematically 
into the physical condition of the children either through 
nurses and visitors, or by medical inspection. 

In 1898 the School Board ordered a report to be made 
on the eyesight of children in two schools. The report was 
not of an extensive character, and was only considered as an 
experiment, but the cost was disallowed by the auditor, and 
surcharged to the Board, though subsequently the surcharge 
was remitted. Some members of the Education Committee 
feel strongly that systematic medical inspection is most desir- 
able in many of the schools, and should form the basis of any 
distribution of meals, but lack of powers and of funds have 
been an effective argument against any such action. 
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The intention of the Education Committee has been to 
provide a completely co-ordinated system of education. Part 
of the machinery is still new, and it is, therefore, impossible 
to judge whether it is adequate to the needs of the district. 
Success in the future must depend largely on the co-operation 
between different grades of schools and on the solution by the 
committee of various urgent problems. 

The prevalence of casual labour in many of the districts 
has its effect on the schools, and the physical condition of 
the children, especially during the winter months, is one of the 
difficulties before the committee. The clauses in the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906 dealing with medical inspection and school 
recreation were mainly framed to a great extent to meet the 
needs of industrial districts such as West Ham, and as these 
questions have been embodied in an Act it is to be hoped 
that the committee will take action. 


RETURN OF ADMISSIONS, LICENCES, AND DISCHARGES TO 


WEST HAM TRUANT SCHOOL. 


1905S. 


TABLE LIX.—Total Number Admitted to the 31st December 1905 = 1922. 
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The following return shows the occupations of students at 
these evening schools so far as they are available :— 


TABLE LX.—Number and Trades of Male Students attending the 
following Evening Continuation Schools. 


Russell | Balaam } Star | Upton | Whitehall 

RED EP ROE) { Road. | Street. | Lane. las, Place. eet 

otal 
of 

Schools 
. No. in | No. in | No.in} No. in No. in : 

ial each. | each. | each.| each. each. Kas oe 

Tradesmen : 2 16 as II 29 
Artisans and mechanics 35 29 23 6 4 97 
Office boys and clerks. | 104 95 38 159 53 449 
Shop boys : one 3 2 ane ea 5 
Messengers 38 47 17 15 22 139 
Factory hands II nae fier Soc Se II 
Not known 40 34 20 42 8 144 
Van boys I Se 2 aa 3 
Labourers : 17 7. 5 22 
Tug and cabin boys 2 aor 5 ji 
Collectors I 5 sine fas I 
Store boys 2 A ae ane 2 
Laboratory 3 ae a : 3 
Shop assistants . 6 se nse Aah 6 
Storekeepers : 9 ae wa 9 
Grill porter ae I sis I 
Coal porter I sac I 
Various assistants 10 aa 10 
Clinker picker I ws I 
Mariner I ae I 
Police force 19 3 22 
Various 44 44 
Totals . 262 233 126 285 IOI 1007 


CHAPTER III 


West Ham Borough and the Poor Law Union—lIncrease of Pauperism and 
Large Rise in Expenditure — Difference in Personnel of Guardians 
during Last Fifteen Years—Comparison of Pauperism with Employment 
in Chief Industries and at the Docks—Distress in 1904-5 and Newspaper 
Funds—Labour Yard—Corruption among Guardians and Officials— 
Tables and Diagrams. 


THE West Ham Poor Law Union is made up of seven 
parishes with a total population in 1901 of 580,396, and a 
total rateable value of £2,359,194. The estimated popula- 
tion in 1906 was 637,714, and the rateable value was 
£2,849,915. The county borough of West Ham is the most 
considerable parish in the Union, and had in r1go1, 267,358 
inhabitants and a rateable value of $1,147,029, that is to 
say, 46 per cent. of the population of the whole Union and 
48.6 per cent. of its total rateable value.’ 

Of the other six parishes, Walthamstow, Leyton, Cann 
Hall, and East Ham are mainly town areas, while Wanstead 
and Woodford, which border upon Epping Forest, are resi- 
dential suburbs. Some idea of the character of the different 
districts can be derived from a comparison of the particulars 
with regard to acreage, population (estimated for 1906), rate- 
able value, and number of relieving officers set out in the 
table on next page. 

Not only has West Ham more relieving officers than all 
the rest of the Union, but each officer has a smaller number 
of persons to deal with. The number of persons allotted to 
one officer in Woodford and Wanstead is not much greater 
than in West Ham, but the population is scattered, and the 
single officer is responsible for only 800 acres less than all the 
twelve officers in West Ham. 


1 The estimated population for 1906 was 288,424, and the rateable value 
£1,293,061. 
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Comparison of Parishes in West Ham Union. 


| | No. of No: of Pop 
| Parish we booed | Rateable | Re he of | to each 
| arish. _ Average. Population. | Value. | os pny | Relieving 

| * | Officer. 

| | | 

| fs | } 
| West Ham. . . | 4683 288,424 1,293,061 | 12 | 24,035 
| Walthamstow . . | 4343 | 106,290 427,125 | 3 | 35,430 
| EastHam . . . | 3326 | 115,000 468,169 | 4 | 1.38494 
| Le 
| ee a \ 2371 | 102,000 480,269 | 3 34,000 
| Woodford . . .| 2161 | 15,000 103,726 \ / 
| Wanstead .. .| 1679 \ 3840 : 11,000 \ 26,000 | 78,565 S | 26,000 


The Tidal Basin and Custom House areas in West Ham 
parish are considered to be the poorest districts in the whole 
of the Union. 

The figures given below apply to the whole Union. 
Separate figures for the borough of West Ham are not avail- 
able, but as the borough is so large a part of the whole, the 
general figures are a sufficient indication for comparative 
purposes of Poor Law administration and pauperism as they 
affect the smaller area. 

The following table shows the percentage of increase of 
pauperism, of expenditure, and of population during the 
decade 1895-1905, and in the years 1g05—-1907.. The 
numbers given for each year are the mean of the numbers at 
the 1st of January of that year and at the ist of July of the 
preceding year. The cost is calculated from Ladyday to 
Ladyday. 

Under cost of indoor pauperism it will be noticed that the 
increase of expenditure during the decade 1895-1905 is quite 
out of proportion to the increase of numbers, although the 
latter is considerable. In the case of outdoor pauperism, 
both the increase of numbers and the larger proportionate 
expenditure are still more remarkable. During the years 
1905-1907 the numbers of indoor paupers have increased 
less rapidly, and outdoor pauperism has diminished. The 
figures relating to cost are not available. The Local Govern- 


1 See tables on next page. 
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ment Board Returns show that till 1900 indoor pauperism 
in England and Wales grew steadily with the population, and 


that since that date the rise has been sharper. 


In West Ham 


the growth of pauperism, both indoor and outdoor, seems to 
have little relation to the growth of the population, though in 
the years 1905-1907 there would seem to be some slight 
connection between the growth of population and the increase 
of indoor pauperism. 


Indoor Pauperism in West Ham Union. 


Number of : 
Indoor Paupers. Cost, Population. 
Year, | ri = 
‘ | Number to) 
Ce Increase. | ean Increase. nearest | Increase. 
We ? Thousand. 
1895 | 1814 1783 los cad b £46,951 451,000 216,000 
or or or 
1905 | 3597 98.2 per cent, | £68,213 f 215.4 per cent. | 667,000 47.8 per cent. 
1905 | 3597 | 411 No No 667,000 43,000 
| or or 
1907 | 4008) | 11.4 per cent. figures figures 710,000 6.4 per cent. 
Outdoor Pauperism. 
Number of f 
Outdoor Paupers. Cost. Population. 
Year. f 
Man Number to | 
Ninealber. Increase. | Total Cost. Increase. nearest Increase, 
; | Thousand. 
ma ee (ee a 
1895 | 7,644 8676 £37,108 £108,440 451,000 216,000 
or or or 
1905 | 16,320 113.5 per cent. | £145,548 292.2 per cent. | 667,000 47.8 per cent, 
Decrease. 
1905 | 16,320 3521 No No 667 ,o0o0 43,000 
or or 
1907 | 12,799 21.5 per cent. figures figures 710,000 6.4 per cent. 
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Table LXI., printed at the end of the chapter, gives the 
mean numbers of outdoor and indoor paupers for the years 
1885-1907. The number of indoor paupers was more than 
doubled during the period January 1898 to January 1907, 
though the rise from 1895-1898 had been gradual. Outdoor 
pauperism decreased during the two years 1895-1897, in- 
creased gradually during the next two years till it almost 
reached its former level, and then, except during the years 
1g00 and igoi, rose rapidly till January 1905, when it 
reached its highest point. In the two succeeding years it 
has fallen half as much as it rose in the latter half of 1904. 

These statistics are misleading unless the industrial con- 
ditions of the district be taken into account. The leading 
house-agents in West Ham state that the demand for houses 
began to be great in 1897.’ Cottages were erected to meet 
this demand, and a large number of people employed in the 
building trade were consequently attracted to the district. 
This is corroborated by a comparison of the Census figures 
for house-building in 1891 and Igor.” In 1891, 5275 
males were described as engaged in house-building, and this 
number had increased to 8161 in Igor. It has been seen 
that much of the house-building in West Ham was undertaken 
by small jobbing builders. These men employed casual 
irregular labour, and were ready in times of pressure to take 
on the first-comer. It should be remembered, too, that in the 
case of a ‘‘boom” in the building trade, especially where 
small property is concerned and the standard of labour is 
low, the supply of labour attracted to the district affected is 
apt to be in excess of the demand, and the more casual the 
work the greater the chance of obtaining a job. The frequent 
bankruptcies of builders would throw the men dependent on 
them out of work. Several causes of poverty would thus be 
operative almost simultaneously. 

The development of other industries in the district must 
also be taken into account; sixteen new factories were built 


1 See p. Io. 
2 Occupation Tables, xii. 1. 
3 See p. 12, 
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between 1898—1905, as compared with ten during the previous 
eight years. Moreover, several manufacturers extended their 
businesses considerably during this period. It is pointed 
out in Book II., chap. i, that many of the factories employ 
casual labour ; the result is that many persons are attracted 
to the district, some of whom in times of distress fall back on 
the Poor Law for maintenance. 

Two changes have affected the personnel’ of the Board 
of Guardians since 1893. In 1894 an Act was passed the 
general effect of which was to abolish ex-officio and nominated 
Guardians, and to substitute for the existing qualifications for 
the office of elective guardians a qualification which consisted 
in being either a parochial elector of a parish within the 
Union or having resided in the Union during the whole of 
the twelve months preceding the election. By this Act the 
property qualification of £20, which had held since 1837, 
was done away with. 

Until the rst of March 1898 the election for Guardians 
was made by a poll of the whole parish. The names of all 
the candidates were printed on a voting paper; all persons 
entitled to a vote received papers, which were subsequently 
collected, and the votes for each candidate counted. 

It is stated that the successful candidates were generally 
men known either personally or by name over a large area, 
and that they were for the most part elderly or retired busi- 
ness men or merchants. Many of them, it is said, had a 
reputation for strict dealing and even for parsimony, and had 
served for a considerable period on public bodies. It is 
obvious from the reports of their meetings that not a few of 
them had no real knowledge of the borough:as a whole, and 
acted on the general theory that there were no deserving 
poor in South West Ham. In March 1898 the system of 
election was altered, owing to the increasing size of the 
borough. The parish was divided into wards, and local 


1 The personnel of the present Board of Guardians may be summarised as 
follows :—12 tradesmen and manufacturers, I retired tradesman, 2 artisans, 3 con- 
tractors in building trades, I estate agent, I solicitor, 1 representative of a settlement, 
2 clergymen of the Church of England, 4 Nonconformist ministers ; the 6 remaining 
male members are living on their means. 3 out of the 7 women Guardians are 
married, and the remainder spinsters. 
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knowledge of candidates came into play. Votes were re- 
corded by ballot at polling stations in the various wards. 
The parish of West Ham consisted of four wards until 
November 1899, when a further subdivision took place and 
_ the number was trebled. Well-known men were in many 
cases superseded by small tradesmen and other persons un- 
known outside their own immediate locality. 

As early as 1900 there were rumours at election times 
that individual Guardians were “interested in” certain con- 
tractors who supplied the Union, and some suspicions were 
aroused that outside help was given by those who hoped to 
profit if their candidates were returned. From this date a 
group of Guardians was gradually formed whose interest was 
not confined to the good administration of the Poor Law. 
This group was not identified with any political party ; the 
uniting bond seems to have been solely self-interest. All of the 
members of the group would have been described generally 
as ‘“ Progressives,” but it is impossible for an impartial 
inquirer to avoid the conclusion that their votes in particular 
instances were guided by self-interest rather than that of 
party. The Socialist successes in the Town Council elections 
of November 1898 had little counterpart in the Guardians’ 
elections of the following March. Only two Socialist candi- 
dates were then successful ; and in 1900 four Socialists on the 
Board lost their seats. From 1898 onwards the Board could 
scarcely be said to have a definite policy, although the 
majority of the members would be described as Progressive 
rather than Moderate. The Labour and Socialist members 
were in a marked minority, and no “long programme” was 
even proposed. 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable change of 
attitude since 1898 in the matter of outdoor relief. From 
1887 onwards District Committees of Guardians had been 
appointed to hear applications for relief and decide cases as 
they arose. It would appear that in many districts these 
Committees allowed events to take their course along the line 
of least resistance, that of giving relief, without any definite 
policy on the part of the Board as a whole. It is not surprising 
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that the Committees differed in policy, but if a definite standard 
had been set up by the Board the difference would have been 
reduced. After 1898 it was customary to place great reliance 
on the discretion of the relieving officers. For example, on 
one occasion when it was noticed that the weekly average per 
case ina northern district of the borough was considerably 
higher than the average in a much poorer locality, the ques- 
tion was discussed at a Special Committee, but no action was 
taken, 

It has been already pointed out that the division into 
wards had led to the election of many new members. The 
conditions of the area with which they had to deal were 
changing, and the problem of poverty was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. Guardians of the older type had not come into 
personal contact with this problem, and, not being responsible 
for particular localities, had no direct knowledge of the altering 
conditions of the different neighbourhoods. The new men, 
on the other hand, lived in the neighbourhood of poverty ; 
and a change of policy was thus inevitable. 

It is impossible to say how much the rise in pauperism 
was due to the increase of poverty, and how far the additional 
expenditure was justifiable. But it is indubitable that inex- 
perience and laxity of administration were important factors, 
apart from the clearly defined purpose of a group of members 
who intended that their presence on the Board should be 
made to serve their own interests and those of their friends. 
Close supervision on the part of the central authority—the 
Local Government Board—would have been a useful check. 

It does. not appear that the Board at this time (1898-— 
1906) addressed any formal letter to the Guardians dealing 
specifically with the question of outdoor relief, but it is stated 
that representations were made by the Board or by their 
inspectors on various points connected with the administration 
of relief, and especially urged on the Guardians the necessity of 
Relief Committees meeting frequently during periods of excep- 
tional distress. But it was not until the auditor’s report to the 
Board in 1906 that the question of outdoor relief was seri- 
ously considered and representations made to the Guardians, 
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who thereupon appointed a Special Committee to consider the 
question. Though this Committee did not agree with the 
auditor’s report to the Local Government Board, there is 
little doubt that such reports are apt to diminish the tendency 
to lax administration, and the Board are no doubt to blame 
for not having given more serious attention to the matter in 
the past. 

In order that some comparison may be made between the 
amount of pauperism and condition of trade, monthly returns 
have been extracted from the Labour Gazette, published by the 
Board of Trade, for two main groups of trades the condition 
of which affects West Ham, namely, engineering, metal and 
shipbuilding, and building. The table shows the percentage 
of trade unionists out of work in London and the neighbour- 
hood, as no separate returns are made for West Ham (Table 
LXVII.). It is probable that in the building trades the per- 
centage of non-unionists out of employment in West Ham is 
considerably higher than of unionists, both because of the 
number of small builders and the nature of their work, and 
because the local branches of the unions concerned are not 
strong. Diagrams XXII. and XXIII. show the cyclical and 
seasonal unemployment throughout the country. If Table 
LXVII., Diagram XXII., the unemployment curve for the 
whole country, and Diagram XVIII. of the pauperism re- 
turns, are compared, it will be noticed that a considerable 
improvement in trade was taking place from 1895 to 1897 in 
the country generally, that this improvement is very marked 
in the London district, and that the curves of° pauperism 
correspond with the improving conditions. A further improve- 
ment took place in 1898 in the London district, but after that 
time there was a gradual increase of unemployment, to which 
the general figures correspond. The pauperism curve shows 
a steady rise after the summer of 1898. It will be noticed, 
too, that the rise in pauperism, though at a lower level, is 
more marked in West Ham than in the Metropolis as a whole 
(Table LXII.). : 

In addition to comparing the amount of pauperism with the 
general condition of employment in the whole country and in 
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the London district, a comparison with the state of employ- 
ment at the Victoria and Albert Docks is of considerable 
interest. It seems advisable to treat this separately. 

It will be noticed from the diagram referring to dock 
labour! that employment was good in December 1896, and 
very good from December 1898 until December 1901, when 
it reached its highest point. From that date, except in 1903, 
there was a steady decline until 1905. 

If this is compared with the curve for total pauperism,” a 
slight resemblance is noticeable. Good employment at the 
docks in December 1896 and the winter pauperism of 1896 
are not incompatible. It is probable that the condition of the 
labour market during any year is reflected in the indoor Poor 
Law returns of a year later, but where outdoor relief is given 
the effect is immediate—most people try to obtain outdoor 
relief before going to the workhouse—and this is noticeable on 
the curve of outdoor and indoor relief taken together. There 
seems to be no fall in pauperism to correspond to the rise in 
dock employment from 1898 to 1901, but the correspondence 
between the rise in pauperism from 1902 to 1905, and the 
fall in dock labour from rgo1 to Igo05 is easily traceable, 
especially if allowance is made for the abnormal pauperism of 
1905. It is not suggested that any very certain conclusions 
can be drawn from these figures, but they serve to indicate 
that in West Ham the pauperism has been a good deal 
affected by the course of employment at the docks. This 
would naturally show itself more clearly in the case of out- 
door relief. It is pointed out in the section on dock labour 
that, owing to the casual nature of the work, a considerable 
number of men normally earn a weekly wage which is in- 
sufficient for the support of their families, and their average 
wage taken throughout the year is barely sufficient to provide 
for necessities. In times of depression these men are likely to 
be among the first to become superfluous, and (unless the 
earnings of the family are increased) fall below the level of 
independent subsistence. If outdoor relief is given, they may 
appear on the outdoor relief returns soon after the depression 


1 See p. 228. 2 See p. 356. 
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has begun, and in the following year may affect the returns of 
indoor pauperism. This seems to be the case in West Ham 
from r1gor to 1905. Dock employment began to fall after 
December 1901, outdoor relief begins to rise at the beginning 
of 1902, while indoor relief is stationary until a year later, 
when it rises regularly. The correspondence is marred for 
1905 by the failure in administration to which reference is 
made below. 

From the middle of rg902 for outdoor, and from the 
middle of 1903 for indoor pauperism, the increase is more 
marked than that for unemployment. The cyclical depression 
of trade reached its culminating point during the winter of 
1904-5. The effect of the war in South Africa had been to 
produce an artificial inflation of the demand for labour. 
This was probably the main reason that unemployment was 
very widespread, because in the natural course of events the 
depression of trade would have reached its most acute point 
at an earlier date. In addition to this, for several days during 
the Christmas season of 1904 West Ham was enveloped in a 
thick fog, so that nearly all outdoor work came to a standstill 
and ships were waiting outside the docks. 

At this time attention was called to the condition of West 
Ham by several of the daily newspapers ; the Daily Telegraph and 
the Daily News both opened relief funds, and, in addition, the 
subscriptions raised by the Daily Mail and the News of the World 
amounted to about £1300. The first plan adopted by the 
Daily Telegraph was to hand large sums of money to local 
clergy, ministers and public men, by whom it was distributed 
as they thought best. The Daily News also gave immediate 
relief, and bread, groceries, coals, &c., were distributed at the 
Town Hall and the Public Hall, Canning Town, by a Com- 
mittee hastily formed for the purpose. Attempts to prevent 
the various funds from overlapping were unsuccessful. In 
the first week of January, however, District Committees were 
set up for the administration of the Daily News Fund. The 
situation was well described in a local paper at the beginning 
of January. ‘The London daily journals came down to West 
Ham a week or two ago. . . . Beginning with a friendly com- 
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petition in raising subscriptions and newspaper circulations 
wage have gone on to something approaching a newspaper 
war.” Some of the newspaper representatives failed to realise 
that impulsive measures were not likely to prove satisfactory 
without a detailed knowledge of local conditions. One paper 
was rash enough to print a poverty map, in which Forest 
Gate Ward, which contains a large residential area, was re- 
presented as in “chronic poverty,” and Tidal Basin Ward, one 
of the poorest, as “prosperous.” There seems to be little 
doubt that relief tickets were often sold, and that people 
sometimes bought expensive articles of food, and paid for them 
with as many as ten and twelve relief tickets. Although the 
distress was very great in many districts, the impression con- 
veyed by the newspaper accounts was that it was almost 
universal. 

The Board of Guardians gave permission to their relieving 
officers to grant outdoor relief to able-bodied men.1 There 
were often crowds of several hundred people outside the 
officers’ houses demanding and receiving relief. The enormous 
increase in numbers made proper investigation by the officers 
impossible, though they were provided in some cases with 
assistants. 

If it is remembered that the total outdoor relief bill for 
the West Ham borough in the year ending Ladyday 1904 
amounted to £31,145, it may be stated that one of the normal 
functions of the Poor Law, ze. outdoor relief, was being very 
largely supplemented by private charity. In spite of this, the 
amount of outdoor relief exceeded its ordinary amount, owing, 
it may be assumed, to the effect produced on the Guardians 
by the descriptions of distress. The machinery of administra- 
tion, by which outdoor relief was granted on the recommenda- 
tion of district committees, was heavily overtaxed until the 
Guardians decided to discontinue relief on a large scale and 
opened the labour yard at the Workhouse.” 


1 Tt has been stated above that the regulations about outdoor relief had not been 
strictly administered for many years, and the effect of this further relaxation may be 
seen in the rapid rise of the curve for outdoor relief in Diagram XVIII. and the 
general curve in Diagram XIX. 

* Theaction of the Guardians with reference to the labour yard is stated zz/ra, p. 349. 
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At the audit of Michaelmas 1905, comment was made by 
the auditor on the figures for outdoor relief. He stated that 
much was due to a lack of care in administration on the part 
of the officers and the relief committees, and gave an instance 
of cases being passed through committee at the rate of six per 
minute, 

In addition to the Poor Law relief and the charitable funds, 
the Mayor was given power by the Town Council to spend 
what he considered necessary on relief works for the unem- 
ployed. He reported from time to time on the amount that he 
had spent, and though he frequently asked to be relieved of 
the responsibility, it was forced upon him. Work was given 
to men for two days a week only, and on this some £28,000 
was spent. Almost the only attempt to ensure good ad- 
ministration was an arrangement with the Guardians, by which 
the relieving officers saw the application forms sent in and 
noted anything they knew of the applicants. But this co- 
operation was not effective, because of the high pressure 
at which the relieving officers were working in their own 
departments. 

The Committee of the Daly News Fund in the middle of 
January determined to elaborate their organisation, and its 
representatives suggested that work should be given instead 
of charity. They arranged with the Town Council and the 
Committee of the West Ham and East London Hospital to 
pave recreation grounds and to paint the hospital. On 
these and other undertakings they maintained a weekly 
average of about 250 men. At first work was given for two 
or three days to each individual, and afterwards the system of 
a week’s work in each fortnight was introduced. About the 
same time the Dazly Telegraph abandoned its distribution of 
doles, and spent over £8000 on emigration. This expenditure 
was no doubt more expedient than the former expenditure. 

It is admitted that many deserving cases received tem- 
porary relief, that a few men were given employment, and a 
few more emigrated ; but, on the other hand, inquiries made 
from officials of the Union, keepers of lodging-houses, and 
others, show that many casual labourers of the lowest class 
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were attracted to West Ham by the chance of sharing in the 
distribution of relief either in doles of food or of work, and 
the difficulties of dealing with the problem of chronic poverty 
were thus increased. Casual relief distributed in a neighbour- 
hood where there is much casual labour must intensify the 
evil for all. Men who rely for a bare living on work at the 
docks are apt to find themselves supplanted by others who 
are brought to or kept in the district by casual relief, and an 
increasingly severe competition for the lowest form of casual 
labour leads them to attempt to secure relief which they would 
not otherwise require. For this reason some Guardians and 
Poor Law officers state that West Ham has not yet recovered 
from the effect of the relief funds. It is estimated that the 
money spent in West Ham on the relief of distress and un- 
employment in the winter 1904-5 was about £60,000, 
exclusive of Poor Law relief. Apart from the temporary dis- 
location of work caused by the fog at Christmas time, the 
distress was due to the coincidence of a seasonal and a 
cyclical depression of trade which was not met by any 
organised methods of relief. 

The amount of pauperism decreased very considerably 
after 1905, owing mainly to better administration due to 
experience gained from the past, more strict control from the 
Local Government Board, the gradual improvement of trade, 
and the creation in September 1905 of a Distress Committee 
for the purpose of dealing with the unemployed. 

The figures in the tables do not give an accurate idea of 
the maximum and minimum pauperism in each year, and are 
unaffected by events between January and June and between 
June and January ; thus they include no record of the labour 
yard. In January 1895 a labour yard was opened at the 
workhouse. It was used by about 1000 men. At the end 
of March it was closed, and the Guardians decided not to re- 
open it. On January 26, 1904, the Board received a depu- 
tation of the unemployed, who urged that relief should be 
given, stating that they represented several hundreds of men 
who had marched with them to the workhouse, and that the 


1 See p. 369 sgg. 
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distress was abnormal. Applicants could not be “offered 
the House,” as it was full, and, failing any possible extension 
of it, the Guardians were faced with the alternatives of re- 
opening the yard or doing nothing. It was open on twelve 
days, ze. three days in each of the four weeks up to February 
2oth, and the numbers varied from 167 on the first day to 
1440 on the twelfth. The Superintendent Relieving Officer 
stated in evidence to a Committee of the Charity Organisation 
Society on Unemployment, which reported in November 1904, 
that “it was not anticipated that more than 200 would avail 
themselves of the labour yard.” The high numbers might be 
explained to some extent by the fact that if applicants said that 
they resided in the place for a night, the relieving officers 
gave them an order to come in, and many of these were single 
men who came from the lodging-houses. Applicants were 
not brought before the Relief Committees, but the responsi- 
bility for admission was thrown on the officers, who were 
afraid of taking the risk of refusal, owing to the pressure of 
public opinion. On January 19, 1905, the Guardians passed 
a resolution that no men without dependants were to be 
admitted. 

“The scale! of relief was high—a married man with a wife 
would receive per day 1s. qd. and 4 lbs. of bread; with one 
child, 1s. 4d. and 6 lbs. of bread ; with two children, 1s. 6d. 
and 8 lbs. of bread ; with three children, 1s. 8d. and 10 lbs. of 
bread ; with four children, 2s. and ro lbs. of bread ; with five 
children and upwards, 2s. and 12 lbs. of bread. Men coming 
to the yard on Saturday were to receive time and a half, as 
the yard was never open on Mondays, so that a man with five 
children and upwards would receive on Saturdays 3s. in money 
and 18 lbs. of bread. The relieving officers were directed to 
visit the families and to grant such further relief as may be 
necessary.” ‘Every penny of relief was reported to the Local 
Government Board and sanction obtained.” “The scale of 
relief was double what it was in 1895.” 

The yard, which has only space for about 200, was 
crowded, and adequate supervision was impossible. Men were 


1 Charity Organisation Society’s Report on Unemployment, 1904, pp. 202 sqq. 
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drafted to the Infirmary grounds to dig, but “on each occasion 
it rained nearly all the time, so that they were practically 
doing nothing. A number of men were swarming about the 
place with paint-pots, painting.” “After the Labour Yard 
was closed, the relieving officers were instructed to deal with 
applicants by giving them outdoor relief, and so the thing was 
continued in another form.” “The return was forwarded to 
the Local Government Board week by week for their sanc- 
tion.” During these months the Guardians’ Relief Committees 
held no special meetings and met as usual fortnightly. 

The yard was opened again on December 12, 1905. 
The arrangements for supervision and for providing work 
were better than in the previous year. The scale of relief 
was lower and was as follows: Man and wife, 6d. in money 
and 1s. in kind; man and wife and child, 6d. in money and 
1s. 3d. in kind ; man and wife and two children, 1s. in money 
and rs. in kind ; man and wife and three children, rs. in money 
and 1s. 3d. in kind; man and wife and four children, 1s. in 
money and 1s. 6d. in kind; man and wife and five children, 
Is. in money and ts. gd. in kind; man and wife and six 
children or more, Is. in money and 2s. in kind; but the same 
system of casual work was followed. It was open on 40 
occasions, and the numbers employed varied from 627 to 
1095. 

The failure of this form of relief was due not only to bad 
administration, but largely to its casual nature. The men 
were employed only three days in each week or were given 
casual doles of relief, and in this way considerable sums of 
money were expended in giving inadequate assistance to a 
large number of men who received but little individual benefit, 
while the situation as a whole was aggravated. Ifa regular 
man was out of work the maximum of 7s. and 42 Ibs. of 
bread could not keep him healthy and support his wife and 
five children ; and if a casual labourer went to the labour 
yard on days that he was unemployed, the relief amounted to a 
grant in aid of wages. As the distress is stated to have come 
“mainly from the dock district and from Stratford,” the 
recipients of relief were mostly casual labourers. It will 
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be noticed that while in 1904 the Guardians tried the 
labour yard first, and then on its failure gave outdoor relief 
to able-bodied men, in 1905 outdoor relief was tried first until 
the enormous rise in numbers caused them to abandon it in 
favour of the labour yard. 

It will be noted from the following tables that a large 
proportion of applicants for the labour yard (69°1) were 
dock labourers and general labourers, and it is probable 
that a certain number of the latter should have been more 
properly described as dock labourers. Another 12:7 per 
cent. is made up of gas workers and men employed in the 
building trades, both of them seasonal occupations. The 
large proportion of applicants (60°5) between 25 and 45 
is noticeable; about one half of them (50°6) had resided 
in the district under 20 years, and the remainder 20 years 
and upwards; 17°4 per cent. had resided in the district 
under 5 years. 


Occupations of Applicants for the Labour Yard, 1905-1906. 


Occupation. Number. | Percentage. 
Building trades . : - 5 4 169 10.4 
Artisan : 5 5 : ; ; 180 II.1 
Dock labour ; : : : F 523 32.2 
General labour . ; . A : 598 36.9 
Miscellaneous . “ ; b ‘ 45 2.7 
Gas . , 5 : ; ; ; 38 23 
Carmen 5 . c - 4 33 2.0 
Occupation described as relief work . 34 2.0 
1620 


The growth in pauperism and in expenditure has been 
shown to be due to increased poverty, to lax administration, 
and to corruption. The prominence given to the last-named 
by the trial of the West Ham Guardians and officials to the 
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Board during the last few months should not be allowed to 
draw attention from the other causes of the increase. 

It is stated above that as far back as 1900 there were 
rumours of corruption on the Board of Guardians, but no 
one suspected the coalition of guardians, officials and con- 
tractors for the purpose of deliberate and systematic fraud. 

On April 28, 1906, the auditor stated at a meeting of the 
Guardians: “I have to make the following special report :— 

“T found that the cost of the coal consumed at the 
infirmary had risen from {1910 18s. 7d. in the half-year 
to Michaelmas 1904 to £2272 11s. 8d. in the half-year to 
Michaelmas 1905, but the workhouse consumption has re- 
mained the same. The cost per pauper per day for coal in 
the infirmary was five times the cost in the workhouse, the 
figures being 4.509d. and o.gi2d. respectively.” After a 
consideration of the report the Local Government Board 
advised the suspension of the steward and the storekeeper. 
At an inquiry held in May 1906 by two Local Government 
Board inspectors, the steward and several officers were cross- 
examined, but they all adhered to the statement that the 
books had not been tampered with. The coal contractor said 
he had supplied coal since 1902, and that every ounce of 
coal charged for had been supplied. He had never heard 
anything about books being tampered with, and gave figures 
showing the amount of coal purchased by him and the 
amount of his sales. 

At the audit of the books for the year ending Michaelmas 
1905, the auditor noted the enormous increase in the con- 
sumption of coal at the infirmary; and notwithstanding a 
considerable decrease in the price per ton compared with the 
previous year, the cost to the Guardians had increased. The 
official responsible was asked for an explanation, but the 
auditor deemed it unsatisfactory and reported the matter to 
the Local Government Board. Complaints were made from 
time to time by Guardians of smoke at the infirmary, and in 
December 1906 some of the Guardians noticed that the 
coal was very inferior to that contracted for. An action was 
brought against the coal contractor for obtaining money 
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under false pretences, and he was found guilty and sentenced 
to two terms of imprisonment for six months. 

The auditors of the Guardians’ accounts presented a 
report to the Local Government Board in May 1906, in 
which they commented on the large and increasing daily 
cost per head for maintenance in food, necessaries and 
clothing, in the workhouse, infirmary, schools, and con- 
valescent home. Comparative figures were given for four 
unions in Essex and for St, Pancras. The Local Govern- 
ment Board wrote that an inquiry would take place at the 
workhouse in reference to matters referred to in the reports 
of the auditors. During the inquiry, which lasted until the 
middle of June 1906, figures were given by the Inspector 
showing that the cost of weekly maintenance was higher at 
West Ham Workhouse than in any East End Union except 
Poplar, and comments were repeatedly made on the habit 
of not accepting the lowest tenders. 

On November 26th, 1906, three Guardians and three 
officials, including the Master of the Workhouse, were arrested 
and were charged that “on divers dates between March 1903 
and November 1906 they did unlawfully conspire, combine, 
confederate and agree together with Elijah Bond (a contractor) 
to unlawfully obtain by divers false pretences, and other 
unlawful means, stratagems, and devices, of and from the 
Guardians of the West Ham Union large sums of money 
with intent to cheat and defraud and deprive the Guardians 
of such suins.” The Treasury took up the prosecution and 
Counsel opened with a detailed statement of the frauds 
practised. He showed that with their collusion the con- 
tractor Bond had delivered short weight of coal, had 
supplied inferior qualities, and that the books had been 
manipulated and tenders often altered and readjusted in 
such a manner as to attempt to defraud the Guardians and 
hoodwink the auditor. In addition he showed that an 
elaborate system of corruption had been set up by which 
candidates for positions under the Board were induced to 
pay sums of money to secure the votes of Guardians. 

The coal contractor was called as a witness for the pro- 
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secution on December 3, 1906. He stated that before he 
obtained the coal contract in 1903 he had a conversation 
with some Guardians and officials, who said he could get the 
contract if he paid them {100. He agreed to do so, and 
subsequently obtained the contract. He said that this system 
of bribery was well established when he first had to do with 
the contracts, and showed the existence of a coalition between 
the Guardians and officials and contractor, of which the other 
members on the Board were ignorant. Subsequently one of 
the Guardians committed suicide, another attempted to do so, 
two others were arrested and also another official. At the 
trial more details were given to show the elaborate nature 
of the coalition, and five Guardians and four officials were 
found guilty and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from two years to six months. The Local Government Board 
called upon the Medical Officer of the infirmary to resign, 
and advised the Board to dismiss three officials from the 
workhouse for their participation in the coal contract. As a 
result of the revelations, the Treasurer, the Medical Officer, 
and a Relieving Officer were called upon to resign, and three 
officers were censured and cautioned. 
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TABLE LXIJ.—West Ham Union 


Numbers of Paupers. 
Outdoor 
Year. ae cae Paupers 
(a) xst January. | fexcladia g (ecluding 
(4) 1st July previous. Vagrants). Aegan re ey, 
188 b 1212 3,194 
a 1341 3,885 
Mean: aration 1276 3,539 
1895 3 1641 6,711 
; . 27 8577 
Mean . é 1814 7644 
1896 . i . nated 1794 7,082 
a 1992 7,621 
Meéantr.< ae 1893 eae 
S807, pe cee AD 1811 7,038 
a 1972 71350 
Mean... 1891 7,194 
1898 . 4 : ae 1836 6,885 
a 2064 7,601 
Mean . A 1950 71243 
1899 . : ‘ mee 2105 71295 
a 2435 7/783 
Mean . 8 2270 7539 
1900 . ‘ 5 Bs 2206 8,036 
a 2659 8,541 
Mean. ° 2432 8,288 
TOOKs: i aegne) 2421 8,156 
a 2754 8,872 
Mean . ? 2587 8,514 
1902. 5 ‘ whe 2839 8,116 
a 3294 8,803 
Mean . ‘ 3066 8,459 
1903. - Z atts) 2841 8,943 
a 3304 9,954 
Mean . c 3072 9,448 
1904 . : : eb. 3080 9,349 
a 3613 10,892 
Mean 3346 10,120 
EDOG Mie Restate eee! come e 3376 10,562 
a 3818 22,078 
Mean 3597 16,320 
1906 . > : Fate? 3504 I1,38r 
a 3892 16,677 
Mean . - 3698 14,029 
1907 . ; 4 ee 3677 12,554 
a 4340 13,044 
Mean. Aj 4008 12,799 


ee 
1 This and the following tables have been supplied by the Local 
Government Board, 
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DIAGRAM XIX.—Pauperism in West Ham Union and the 
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TABLE LXIV. 


Return as to Outdoor Pauperism in the Canning Town District of the 
West Ham Union showing Number of Persons Relieved, Number 
per 1000 of Estimated Population (120,000) and Amount of Relief 
on the 1st January and 1st July of the ten years ended 1905, with the 
Number of Outdoor Paupers in Poplar Union per 1000 of Esti- 
mated Population (169,000). 


POPLAR UNION. CANNING Town DISTRICT. 

Number per R Number per 
1000 of D N ee of 1000 of Amount of 

Estimated ee: R ai Le Estimated Relief. 

Population. CHENES Population. 
RO ES 
12.8 Ist Jan. 1896 2,013 16.8 186 5 0 
aa yae 4 st July 1896 1,855 15.5 T7r Tt 91s 
12.5 Ist Jan. 1897 1,807 15.1 172 04 &§ 
12.2 ist July 1897 1,668 13.9 162 2 10 
12.6 Ist Jan. 1898 1,713 14.3 259 12 6 
12.2 ist July 1898 1,716 14.3 17019 7 
12,6 ist Jan, 1899 1,830 15.3 184.9 2 
12.5 tst July 1899 1,900 15.8 195 4 5 
14,1 1st Jan. 1900 2,009 16.7 21g, 5-6 
14.2 ist July 1900 1,889 roe7, 200 4 9 
15.4 ist Jan. Igor 1,973 16.4 20915 4 
15.8 1st July 1901 1,925 16.0 212°T4 2 
17.4 Ist Jan. 1902 2,000 16.7 22915 6 
767. ist July 1902 2,143 17.9 236 3 9 
20.8 Ist Jan. 1903 2,057 22.1 323 15 O 
19.6 ist July 1903 2,510 20.9 278 12 4 
24.0 ist Jan. 1904 2,598 ay) 272 16 8 
24.6 tst July 1904 2,569 21.4 271 7 9 
46.5 Ist Jan. 1905 10,607 88.4 6It 2.6 
42.4 ist July 1905 2,820 23.5 304 4 4 
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TABLE LXV.—Number of Persons in Receipt of Relief Chargeable 
to the County Borough of West Ham. 


InDoor. 

Date. Men. Women. Children, Total. 
Ist January 1905 . . . 1076 640 412 | 2128 
ESt July OOs se i... 940 615 431 1986 
Ist January 1906. . . 1156 611 420 ) 2187 
Tstijuly 19008... . & 1033 677 448 2158 
Ist January 1907 . . . 1269 7OI 536 | 2506 

OuTDOOR. 

Date. Men. Women. Children. Total. 
Ist January 19051. . , 3633 5082 9241 17,956 
Estjuly 2005 ae) 2 7 2791 2647 6,555 
Ist January 19061. . . 1803 3386 4301 9,490 
ist July 10060 say 2k 1254 2974 2523 6,751 
Ist JanuaryI907._ . . . 1284 3046 2483 6,813 


1 Labour Yard open. 


TABLE LXVI.—Occupations of Male Inmates of Workhouse 
on Ist May 1907. 


Trade or Calling. Number. Remarks. 
Building trades. i , 74 
Artisans . 2 ; ; 113 
Dock labourers. ; : 35 
General labourers . : : 392 
Miscellaneous ' ; , 49 
Gas workers . 

Carmen : ; é ; Io 
Clerks . : 5 ; : 14 
Mariners : : . 5 29 
No occupation. : ; 156 


Total 5 A : 872 


1902.2 
«iB, (subdivided). 
id be I 
: 
An 
; February. r 4.0 
Mee ees 8.6 |e. 8 | o- Bo | 44 “rt 123 08 | 1.98 eee ore Babe hrs ae Ac Sete ene: 
: 
% = 
: April=.—, 3:7 . 4-3 
; Fe. ab Se Bl Br. Pa, M. 
: May 2.6 0.1 saa eh 
June 4 Oo ESS ae Dies 2.2) \)3.6. eT Omi3-3, 5.0 1.8 08 T.8i =35005 | eoomm 3.0. b-5 Bad: Slack:= Fair, {23.0 
i fuly: neti Ouest 2.28 nS SsOm teenage S|  10.0.et.09 60:6 1.8 oer Weaver 2.9 6.5 Bad, Slack. Bad. eee Meh 
August 7 + | 56 LoO |} 29 09 | 37 0.8 3.4.) 0,6 67 O55: 17, 13 3.0 2.8, 6.1 Improving. Better. Quiet. ae aS, 
Peeptemipcimecn|" Or25 OS | 3:4... 162 =|) 4.4. © F2=1~ 3.3" 0,8), 2:9 055 156) arses ea) Bese oS Ob Ctl im: GSamess Ovi amene amaligee 
li proving. 
Octoberieewt| 57) 17 | 3.5. 1-7 | 4:69 ©.0. ||| 4.5 0:9 2.9 09 2.0 2.8 3.6 4:0. - 95-8) - Dull Dull Pull. =... SiSes 
PiNevember . ||’ 4.7 —*E.2 Baus 2 ada cee’ gee 0.8 28° = 0.7" «| 22°40 fe Seeley, AA — 5:72 Bad: Bad. Bad. ss a AG 
December; |- 4.0 — 2.1 2:05 (2)2))| SA. 7a BiOme (3. | 2e9> One le Slee 4.1 6:0 ut £017. as A = Sey fe 
1 The figures for Building include only Carpenters and Plumbers. 2 In this year Building was subdivided into Carpenters (C.), Plumbers (P.), P! 
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CYCLICAL AND SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
UNITED KINGDOM.) 


DIAGRAM XXII.—Mean Percentage Unemployed in each Year 
(1860-1905). 


1860 1865 1870 1875 1880 1885, - 1890 1895 1900 1905 


DIAGRAM XXIII.—Mean Percentage Unemployed at end of each Month 
of the Year based on the Experience of Eighteen Years (1888-1905). 


DEC age ia MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPT OCT NOL EC. 


oe eee oe poe ; 


1 These diagrams are reprinted from the Board of Trade’s Exhibit prepared for 
the New Zealand Exhibition. 
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TABLE LXVIII,—Expenditure on Out Relief in West Ham Parish 
given separately, 
Year ending Ladyday— 


1900. 1901, 1902, 1903. 1904, 1905. 
£22,480 £25,493 425,214 £27,997 £31,195 £37,219 


Contributions of West Ham Parish to Union. 


IQgOl. 1902. 1903. 
477,004 5s. 72d. £85,024 18s, 104d. £117,028 5s. 2d. 
1904. 1905. 
£124,603 7S: Oda £128,292 17s. 10%d. 

Rateable Value. 

1898. 1899. 1900. I9OI, 
1,009,495 41,059,673 41,115,027 41,147,029 


1902, 1903. 1904. 1905. 
41,183,490 41,219,189 41,266,806 £1,280,007 


TABLE LXIX.—West Ham UNION. 
Cost of Relief—Indoor and Outdoor. 


Outdoor Cost per Head. 
Year. Half-year Relief to a aU ees 
ended Takis Paupers oe et a 
(2) Michaelmas ve ain- | other than ‘Out 
previous ; SP aNeSs Children ag fief In- Outdoor 
(2) Ladyday. Boarded eat Maintenance. Relief. 
out. 
& & Ps he Seance 4s. a. 
1885. a 7,891 7,608 15,499 a6 3 8 a2 2113 
b 7,558 7,908 15,466 |b 518 7 |b 2 4 at 
Total 15,449 15,516 30,956 I2 2 3+ 4057. 8 
1895. a 10,354 16,664 27,018 @.6 6) 2529 2-1 £82) 
b 11,268 19,917 31,185 645-13 5 2 Gc or 
Total 21,622 35,581 58,203 II I9 7-29 4.17 7-53 
1896. a 10,345 18,105 28,450 2515 3.94 21 1.55 
b 12,119 17,081 29,200 6-6 £8 re 2 4 9:9F7) 
Total 22,464 35,186 57,650 IL £7,0.6 4 15 11.46 
1897. a 10,898 17,516 28,414 a6 0 4.24 2 9 9.30 
b 12,025 16,771 28,796 66 1 11.48 2 ba 7.02 
Total 22,923 34,287 57,210 P20 ih 3.72 415 4.92 
1898. a 10,910 17,619 28,529 @513 4.78 27il. 2507 
6 11,638 18,071 29,709 O § 12-9125 2730855 
Total 22,548 35,690 58,238 TEEG (233 418 875 
1899. a 12,141 18,395 30,536 @S515 4.24 2105 tare 
b 14,253 20,012 34,265 6517 0.81 211 5.09 
Total 26,394 38,407 64,801 IT 2° "5.5 5 © 10:27 
| 1900. a 15,030 21,754 36,784 a@616 3.17 214 1.69 
b 17,705 22,963 40,668 6-613 2.04 2) 13) O25, 
Total 32,735 44,717 77452 Eg = '9-" 5.20 5 7 10.94 
IgOl. a 18,889 23,564 42,453 oF 16 eosst 2ET 7919.39 
b 24,397 30, 312 54,709 6=8. 17) 92.50 20-8 493608 
Total 43,286 53,876 97,162 16,13. 2.6% 6 6 Haz 
rgo2. a 23,430 23,793 47,223 G8 5. 0.69 2-18. 27456 
5 | 28,937 26,612 555549 | 5 815 8.34 3 0 5.53 
Total 52,367 50,405 102,772 17-0 9.3 Sloe Try 
1903. a 26,254 26,458 52,712 Z29Q 4 9.86 219 2.04 
b 28,785 27,459 56,244 68 14 2,92 ers. 2:03 
Total 55,039 53,917 108,956 17 19 0.78 5 14 4.07 
1904. a 30,253 26,768 57,021 a@9g91%6 5.37 27 Sah7, 
b 35,428 31,514 66,942 b 9 16. 1.36 2 17 10.39 
Total 65,681 58,282 123,963 Ig 12 6.73 Mritew et45 
190s. a 32,822 29,532 62,354 ZiQ 14. 5.31 2 15 10.05 
4 35,391 41,408 76,799 b.9°-5 4-68: I 17. 6,12 
Total 68,213 79,940 139,153 18 19 9.99 4.13. 5.17 
1906 . @\ 35,283 33,438 68,721 |a10 1 4.64 218 9.13 
6 36,257 41,767 78,024 6 9.6 3.76 210 1.07 
Total 71,540 75,205 146,745 19 7 8.40 5 8 10,20 
- | 1g07. a 31,302 35,685 66,987 28°10 3,10 2 16 10,20 


- The cost per head is o 
_ numbers (Table LXI.). 
i _ the half-years end Januar 
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btained by dividing Cost of Relief (Table LXIX.) by the mean 
The latter are the only available figures, but it will be noted that 
y and July instead of at Michaelmas and Ladyday respectively, 
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CHAPTER IV 


Early Treatment of the Unemployed Problem—Unsatisfactory Nature of 
Doles of Work—Distress Committee—Method of Registering and 
Classifying Unemployed—Relief at Farm Colony and Local Works— 
High Cost of this Method of Treatment—Problem in West Ham one 
of Chronic Under-employment—Expenditure—Tables and Diagrams. 


PROVISION of work for the unemployed was first undertaken 
by the Borough Council’ in the winter of 1895—6, when trade 
was bad, but steadily improving. In 1898-g it again appeared 
to the Council that relief works were advisable, though in 
comparison with times of cyclical depression the percentage of 
unemployment was then very low. The re-establishment of 
the works was due to the action of the labour group on the 
Council, who thought that the surplus of labour due to the 
ordinary conditions of industry during the winter should be so 
dealt with. 

In 1902 relief works were opened from March to May, 
and after that time each winter was deemed severe enough to 
warrant relief works, while exceptional circumstances were 
met by their greater extension. The relief works were 
managed through the Borough Engineer’s department at the 
Town Hall. The work undertaken was usually paving or laying 
out the streets, and in some years schools or public buildings 
were painted or cleaned. Applications were made on forms 
endorsed by two burgesses, and, with the view of dividing the 
work among as many men as possible, employment for two 
days was usually offered to each man in the order of applica- 


1 Unemployed Registered in West Ham. 
Dec. 1895 to Mar. 1896 . 935. 
Jan. to Mar. 1898 . . 637. No. Re-registered from 1895, 90= 9.6 per cent. 
Dec. 1898 to Mar. 1899 . 1792. ,, 3 Ag) 1508, 107 =10,0 - 
Mar. to May 1902 _ . Sete Rice | ae Ae Sy HCO in efitind CONS Ae 
Nov. 1903 to Jan. 1904 . 7887. ,, A 3; 1902, 200= 12,5 
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tion until the list was exhausted, when the first applicants 
were again offered work. 

There was no method of investigation by which the most 
deserving men could be chosen, and until 1905+ no co- 
operation with the Guardians. 

The futility of this method of employment from the men’s 
point of view will be obvious. For example, if the register 
contained 5000 names and only 500 men could be given 
work at a time, 1500 men would each get two days in one 
week and another two days in the fourth week following. 
The supervision was generally insufficient, and too many men 
were employed at atime. No details were published showing 
the comparative cost by contract and by unemployed labour. 

The winter of 1904-5 was the last time that relief works 
were undertaken by the Borough Council, and in extent and 
cost they surpassed previous attempts to deal with unemploy- 
ment. The registers were open from October 31 to the 
end of March. The following table sets out the numbers of 
men, the number of times they were offered two days’ work, 
and the times they worked. 


Table Showing Numbers Invited to Work and Numbers 
who Worked on Rehef Works, 1904-5. 


5 a a 3 

q jee | ee |g | 23 |ae) ag | ex 

o Sy | Sf) S28) Se) SE] SSi us 

2 |3a|sh |Be | Ba | sa /86 |as 

i ix times for ) 

greece MANGA See ec ec 
Invited to work five times » | 1338 664 | 422 | 157 65 26 4 
Invited to work four times » | 1474 5 664 | 335 | 2r1 I56 | 108 
Invited to work three times. REQ Nees mii 1 BL2 5) E7O oN ere 58 
Invited to work twice. ; SCY Al Mace aS f5 10g | 171 WHE 
Invited to work once. S]s BGAN aie she ier See Ne 17m | 183 


Those who did not take up the work when it was offered 
would usually be men who had in the meantime obtained 
some employment either regular or casual. 

The work was spread over a period of six months, from 


1 See p. 348. 
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the beginning of November to the gth of May. The ineffec- 
tiveness of the method of giving doles of work may be seen 
from the above statement, which shows that the 585 most 
fortunate men received twelve days’ work in six months, or 
two days’ work per month. 

The treatment of unemployment by the Borough Council 
cannot fairly be described as anything but a waste of money. 
A few streets were paved at a high cost, painting and cleaning 
were performed expensively, and the windfall of a few shillings 
per month was of little benefit to the men. The Council 
dealt with the question under pressure, without forethought 
or plan. In order to save expense in administration, the 
relief works were managed through one of its own permanent 
departments, which was already employed with its own work. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the method 
of relief was inefficient. West Ham was outside the scope of 
Mr. Long’s London Committee for 1904—5, so that it was not 
until the passing of the act dealing with unemployment that 
a settled policy was adopted. 

The Unemployed Workmen Act was passed in July 1905, 
and was put into force in West Ham on October 3 of the 
same year. The object of the Act was to establish organisa- 
tions with a view to the provision of employment or assistance 
for unemployed workmen in suitable cases. 

A Distress Committee can only deal with applicants who 
have resided within their area for twelve months (unless a longer 
period for residential qualification has been fixed by the 
committee), An applicant must be not only “honestly de- 
sirous Of obtaining work,” but ‘temporarily unable to do so 
from exceptional causes over which he has no control.” One 
of the qualifications for preferential treatment is “that in the 
past he has been regularly employed, . . . and has been well- 
conducted and thrifty.” 

West Ham being a county borough outside the metro- 
politan area with a population of over 50,000, the Act enabled 
it to form a Distress Committee directly responsible to the 
Local Government Board. 

The committee consisted of 17 members of the Borough 

2A 
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Council, 12 representatives of the Guardians, and 7 co-opted 
members. Registers were opened on October ro in the 
north and in the south of the borough. 

The Act provides that all cases registered shall be in- 
vestigated and classified before relief be given. For this pur- 
pose an arrangement was entered into with the Charity 
Organisation Society, who agreed to supervise and pay the 
cost of investigation. The society opened temporary offices 
in different parts of the borough and employed an average 
of forty inquiry agents, many of whom had had previous 
experience of similar work. 

The statements on the registration forms, which were filled 
up by a clerk at the dictation of the applicant, were verified 
in the following way: (1) Special inquiry officers paid visits 
to the home, where the applicants were in all cases seen and 
questioned, and the character of the home noted, (2) Neigh- 
bours, persons to be applied to for references and occupants 
of houses where applicants had formerly lived, were visited or 
written to. (3) Employers for the last two engagements pre- 
ceding registration and also the employer with whom the 
applicant had served his longest continuous period were 
written to. In case such inquiries were insufficiently an- 
swered, further inquiry was made where practicable by 
correspondence with the other Charity Organisation com- 
mittees in London, or by visit from an inquiry officer. (4) 
Receipt of poor relief was corroborated by reference to the 
Relieving Officer. When the information thus obtained was 
considered sufficiently complete, it was carefully revised by 
two experienced Charity Organisation Society workers inde- 
pendently, and classified. Where the judgments disagreed, 
the case was referred to a classification committee of three. 
During the seven and a half months between October 11, 1905, 
and May 26, 1906, 4785 applicants registered themselves. 
Subsequently the cases came before the classification sub- 
committee of the Distress Committee. 

The Central Committee of the Charity Organisation Society 
thought that some light would be thrown on the question of 
unemployment if a detailed examination of the case papers were 
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undertaken. As the statistics published at intervals by the Dis- 
tress Committee were taken from the registration papers in 
their original form without any correction or amplification in 
the light of the additional information obtained by the inquiry 
agents, it was thought that for statistical purposes it would be 
more satisfactory to use the agents’ results in addition to the 
original papers. Accordingly, when the investigation had been 
completed, an assistant secretary of the society carefully re- 
read 2000 out of the 4000 dossiers, and tabulated such 
information as was capable of statistical treatment. 

The following quotation is, by the kind permission of the 
society, taken from the Charity Organisation Society’s Report 
on Unskilled Labour :— 


“ Usual Occupations of 2000 Men Registered as Out of Work. 


1. Casual labourers— 


(a) Lower grade, not dock, 17.2 per cent. 

(6) Dock : : Re ere ee fso4 per cent. 

(c) General . é eth Oress 

2. Factory labourers : : a : Ren Kee age 
3. Engineers’ labourers. : : ; Soret + pe 
4. Building Trade— 

(a) Tradesmen - y e8io*per cent: 

(2) Labourers, including | 
scaffolders and ex- ie es 
cavators . Say) { 

5. Carmen ; : : ‘ : : a a 
6. Miscellaneous— 
(a) Skilled . : : ; : Saal ieee 


(6) Unskilled— 
(1) Normally regular . 4.6 per cent. 8 
(2) Normally casual . 4.1 e 


”» 
” 


“The accurate determination of the employment distribu- 
tion of the applicants is hindered by several difficulties. 

“ (a) Faulty Description —Enrror in description was likely to 
arise because the applicants were not sufficiently examined by 
the clerks, and they would sometimes be led to describe them- 
selves incorrectly by two motives. It was thought by some 
that labourers were more likely to be given work than 
skilled men; hence it was occasionally found that men so 
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described themselves when they were really following a 
skilled or semi-skilled trade. Inquiry has probably reduced 
this source of error to a negligible quantity. On the other 
hand, there were many instances of men calling themselves 
painters, carpenters, engineers, &c., when they were really 
labourers corresponding to these forms of skilled work. 
Employers’ references and other inquiry have also minimised 
this error. 

“(b) Combination of Occupations.—A great many of the un- 
skilled workers had from time to time followed very various 
callings, and normally combined several season trades. Thus, 
carmen often work at the building trade, or at the docks, or 
get a job in a factory during slack times. In each case, what 
appeared the predominant occupation was taken. 

“(c) Present and Predominant Occupation.In not a few 
cases men who for a considerable time had followed a 
regular occupation were found to have descended to casual 
labour. The change was due to several causes, and the 
probability that the better work would be regained was in 
most cases doubtful. Where no strong probability was 
suggested, the present occupation has been taken as the true 
one. The really important point to be ascertained is the 
proportion of applicants normally in casual employment. 
From the table it will be seen that these include the casual 
labourer proper, the builder’s labourer, and a proportion of 
miscellaneous workers, making a total of 66.2 per cent. If 
the skilled men of the building trade and carmen are also 
included, as both these forms of employment are very 
irregular, the total becomes 75.3 per cent, 

“The distinction of skilled and unskilled men is only mis- 
leading unless carefully defined. In the miscellaneous group, 
those only have been called unskilled who were familiar with 
no trade process, ze, messengers, watchmen, window cleaners, 
carmen, and hawkers. Of tradesmen there were 8.7 per cent., 
of whom 5.9 were in the building trade.” 

The distress is attributed to slackness of trade in about 50 
per cent. of the 2000 cases. These include workers in in- 
dustries which suffer from periodic depression, and men who 
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are affected by seasonal unemployment,e.¢.workers in the build- 
ing trades. Of the remaining 50 per cent. many were casual 
labourers whose work was normally of an irregular character, 
e.g. dock labourers, particularly those who were on no prefer- 
ence list. Others were either past work or ill, and the 
remainder are described as unsatisfactory workers. The 
information with regard to the last group was mainly derived 
from either written reports or interviews with employers, whose 
opinion was taken as final. It is therefore probable that a 
certain number of those described as unsatisfactory workers 
should have been included under one of the other heads. 
Only cases of distress due to exceptional trade conditions are 
legitimately covered by the Act, and therefore 50 per cent. 
of the applicants fell without its scope; but the Act was not 
administered according to the letter. 

The 4785 applicants were distributed by wards as 
follows :— 


Number of Applicants from Each of the Twelve Wards of the Borough. 


North West Ham. South West Ham. 
High Street Ward U-'.o¢> ./ 45920) Tidal Basin Ward .-.) .:- 943 
Broadway Oe eons? 26 Tale Anne DOW peo tee See se OOR 
Newtown. .35. i,:)» «, 208 -(/iindsons ie on ies 
PPLE Nate oy se go ETE, 1 Ae eter Sided A ales w ae) 
Park eet. Li 2h Ee laisteren iy P< eee OS 
Upton 4) « whee a 66.) Silvertown -and Custom 2 
House Ward. ‘ 43 
1244 3541 


It was stated that this number did not represent the 
amount of unemployment in West Ham, and reference was 
made to a “house-to-house” census taken by the Town 
Council in December 1902, which showed that 5382 men in 
the southern wards and 833 in the northern wards were un- 
employed. These numbers did not include 495 casual workers 
who were doing a few days’ work at the time of the census. 
But a comparison between the figures of 1902 and 1906 is 
not possible, owing to the different manner of registration 
and the absence in 1902 of adequate organisation. It is 
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stated in the report of the Distress Committee that the bulk 
of the skilled unemployed did not register in 1905-1906. 
The applicants were distributed by ages as follows :— 


Age Distribution of Applicants} 


Male Applicants. Per Cent. 
Under 20 ‘ : 4 : : t : 2.1 
Between 20 and 25 : : ; : : 8.3 

Gx tS: 085 21.8 
39 35 ” 45 25 f 
» AS 3 55 21.4 
ar Seay, ROS 16.2 
” 65 ” 75 ‘3 4 . . 4.4 
Over 75 , : ' : : 2 Se Po: 


The committee were prevented by the Local Government 
Board Regulations from considering the cases of applicants 
who had received Poor Law relief during the twelve or fifteen 
months prior to registration. As the number of these cases 
was over 1400, the committee urged the Board to relax the 
regulation. About 770 such cases were submitted to the 
Board, who permitted help to be given to 700. 

A proportion of the large number of cases under this head 
was no doubt due to the administration of the Poor Law and 
to the conditions described above. 

In accordance with section 4 (3)é of the Act, a farm of 
204 acres was purchased at Ockendon in Essex for the pur- 
poses of a colony, and work was begun on December 12. 
The committee considered that this was the most important 
part of their work, but time was required for making the 
necessary arrangements to place a large number of men at 
work in the country, and consequently the growth of the 
colony was gradual. At the date of the report, June 30, 
1906, 236 men had been assisted there for varying periods. 

In addition to this, the drainage of a part of Wanstead 
Flats was undertaken to provide local work. 

In their anxiety to “help as many men as possible,” the 
committee decided to divide each fortnight’s work between 
three shifts working four days each, and thus each man had 
only four days’ work in each fortnight. 1030 men were 

1 Cf. p. 178, Age Distribution. a'See p. 347. 
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employed in this manner, and the total number of days’ work 
amounted to 9430. A comparison of the actual gross cost 
with the cost of the same work under ordinary conditions of 
labour was not made, so that no satisfactory estimate of the 
quality of the work can be arrived at. 

Nineteen families were assisted to emigrate to Canada. 
Three single men and one family were helped to migrate to 
different parts of England. 

The expenditure on the farm colony, exclusive of pur- 
chase, was rather more than £4000, on local works £4200, 
on emigration £400, on establishment charges £1600 ; in 
all about £10,000, These charges were met by a 4d. rate, 
which brought in nearly £2000, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions, which, with grants from the Queen’s Fund, amounted 
to nearly £12,000, 

Last winter the Distress Committee registers were open 
from October 1 to March 31, 1907. The numbers registered 
were slightly larger than in the previous year, 4825 as 
against 4785. The following table shows the distribution 
throughout the several wards of the borough for the years 
1906 and 1907 :— 


North. 
1907. 1906. 
BAGO tre C ti a ah. Te OS 452 
BrOsdwa yin lai any. os ae = aS 267 
ING WROWIWs Wis os a = 4 SEA 208 
Pirecetiee ee Ss se See 171 
Paucar toe Ls Rene go 
GL OR ees eed ahs Lae” 2) RAG 56 
1249 1244 Tnerease =f. oes 
South. 
ATC DESI eri Wik fas. 8 a a ee OOD 913 
ASAI OW Sa a 6or 
BeOS ee tec | ee ee 555 
West imine ahr he. a SOR 542 
PBIStO we eed siee se) Rn eae 498 
Custom House and Silvertown 454 432 
3576 3541 Increase: (5.05 wag 
NOT Ws tease, heath o44. 


4825 4785 Total Increase . 40 
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The method of making inquiries into character and indus- 
trial records was the same as in the previous year, except that 
the committee paid for the work; and, though it was carried 
on by several of the same persons as before, the administra- 
tion was under the supervision of the committee’s secretary. 
The Classification Committee graded 3058 of the applicants 
as follows :-— 


Skilled and regular artisans . : : : : 47 
Irregular artisans and regular labourers. ? : ose 
Casual labourers . . 1947 
The chronically bad—industrially, privately, or ‘both, 

and the physically or mentally incapables_. ; ARS 


As in the previous year the main methods of relief were 
employment at the farm colony or on local relief works, and 
emigration. 

Up to March 31, 1907, a total of 2557 men were offered 
employment on the local works. 496 declined because they 
were in work at the time, 48 on account of physical unfitness 
and for other reasons ; of the remaining 1810, 247 were dis- 
missed by the superintendent as unsatisfactory after they had 
begun work, 290 left on obtaining other work, and 17 for no 
special reasons. The number assisted was therefore 1459 
out of the 2557 who were selected and offered work. 

The amount done has been carefully measured by the 
Borough Engineer, who places its value at £7397 1os., while 
the total cost was £10,135 16s. 8d. It will be seen that 
the actual cost is nearly 37 per cent. above the’ valuation of 
cost under contract conditions. The supervision was more 
efficient than in the former year, and the men were employed 
for alternate weeks instead of three days a fortnight. The 
engineer reported: ‘I am satisfied that the result is a con- 
siderable improvement on any work of a similar character 
carried out by ‘unemployed’ labour.” The average cost 
per man on local works was 22s. 6d. per week: the rate of 
pay being 6d. per hour for eight hours a day. 

From July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, 438 men were em- 
ployed for varying periods at the farm colony. The cost for 
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food and fuel was 4s. 8d. per head, compared with 4s. 11d. in the 
previous year, and the gross average expenditure per man, 
including home payments, but excluding rent, supervision, and 
establishment charges, was 20s. 3d., compared with 22s. 74d. 
for the previous year. 

During the same period 438 men and their families, com- 
prising 1059 individuals, were emigrated. 

In December 1906 a joint committee of the South West 
Ham Charity Organisation Society and the Distress Com- 
mittee was formed mainly in order to deal with such cases as 
were outside the scope of the Distress Committee. Seventy- 
four cases have been assisted, medically, through charitable 
agencies, by payment of club and trade union arrears, and 
in other ways. The whole expenses connected with this work 
have been borne by the Charity Organisation Society. 

In addition to the money provided from the borough 
rates, a sum of £25,000 was allotted by the Local Government 
Board, of which £10,000 was for local works, £8000 for 
emigration, and £7000 for the farm colony. 

The committee has, unfortunately, not established labour 
exchanges. A small labour exchange has been started at the 
committee’s office, but its operations have been very limited. 
A sub-committee reported strongly in favour of setting up 
two labour bureaux independent of the Distress Committee, 
like the exchanges in the London area, and recommended 
that these should be federated with the exchanges of London 
and become connected with the neighbouring districts. Their 
recommendation has not, however, been carried out, partly 
through lack of funds and partly because the committee were 
not agreed upon the value of the work. 

During the two years the total number of entries on the 
register has been g610, of which 2310 related to persons who 
registered in both years, the total number of individuals there- 
fore being 7300; the total number assisted on local works 
was 3050, and on the farm colony 674. The total number 
of weeks’ work provided was 9637 on local works, and 5184 
on the colony. The average payments per week on local 
works was 22s. 6d., and the cost on the colony (inclusive of 
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home payments and all but office and rent charges) 21s. 1}d. 
per head. 

The proportion registered is unusually high, as may be 

seen by comparing West Ham with several county boroughs. 


Number of Persons Registered as Unemployed in Thirteen County 
Boroughs per 1000 of the Population, 1906-7. 


Sheffield . : : : : . No register 
Manchester ; : . lessthan 1 per 1000 
Birmingham : : i under “255 "3 
Kingston . F ; ; wnder 2 55-55 
Leeds : : ;  léssithan—2, 5,40 ae 
Liverpool and Bradford. mearly 4 » + % 
Bristol 3 : ; slichtiwmover= 5 4, ~'y 
Newcastle and Leicester. CATIy PU Lr ay 
Plymouth . ; rather more than 10 ,,  ,, 
East Ham . (Municipal Borough) 12 ,, _,, 
West Ham : : ‘ ek Os ar tae 


Not only the number of applicants but their class makes 
the question of relief a peculiarly difficult one in West Ham. 
The grading of the Classification Committee shows that nearly 
80 per cent. are casual labourers, or industrially or physically 
inefficient. It was, therefore, not surprising that a large number 
who had put their names down in 1905-6 should register again 
in 1906-7. Of the 4785 applicants registered in 1905-6, 
2310 or 48.3 per cent. reapplied in 1906-7. Of the 3625 
applicants who registered but did not receive assistance in 
1905-6, 1526 or 42.1 per cent. reapplied in 1906-7. Of 
the 1160 applicants who did receive assistance in 1905-6, 
784 or 67.6 per cent. reapplied in 1906-7. Of the 2475 
applicants in 1905-6 who did not re-register in 1906-7, 
2099 or 84.8 per cent. had not been assisted in 1905-6. 

These figures and percentages seem to show that, at any 
rate in such a district as West Ham, the provision of work 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act in one year tends 
rather to encourage reliance upon the same source of 
assistance in the following year than to restore men to 
independence. 

At the time when the Act was introduced, the intention 
was to give assistance to men who were out of work owing to 
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circumstances over which they had no control, and this was 
interpreted to mean—owing to cyclical depression of trade. 
It was thought that the men who were capable of work would 
be helped over their period of unemployment and would be 
absorbed by the labour market when trade revived. But 
nearly 5000 registrations have taken place in each of the two 
years during which the Distress Committee has been at work, al- 
though during the time the general prosperity has undoubtedly 
been rising ; and this seems to show that unemployment is 
for many of the applicants a chronic condition of under- 
employment, and it is probable their difficulties are not con- 
fined to the winter months. If the Act as it stands continues 
to be put into operation at West Ham the register will probably 
show from 4000 to 6000 unemployed every winter according 
to the condition of the labour market. But the experience 
of the last two years already indicates that this state of things 
cannot be met successfully by the Act, which was not framed 
for a population consisting largely of casual labourers in ir- 
regular work. Unemployment on such a large scale cannot be 
remedied by local relief works and a farm colony ; but apart 
from the difficulty of numbers it is clear that the problem is not 
that which the framers of the Act had in mind. 

Under the present method of administration the money 
spent acts largely as.a subsidy to the employers of casual 
labour ; and though it may for the moment do something to 
relieve the want due to irregularity of work, it actually tends 
to perpetuate that irregularity. 

Employment on relief works and maintenance at colonies 
(with home payments to families) are expensive methods of 
tiding a man over a bad time. In two years the committee 
has provided 14,821 weeks’ work at an average cost of 
21s. 10d, per week. 3724 have participated in this, so that 
on the average each man has had four weeks’ work. It 
cannot be denied that this is much more successful than the 
Borough Council’s method of dealing with the question.! 
The average is of course misleading, and many men have had 
sixteen weeks’ continuous work, but the cost is excessive if it 


1 See p. 368. 
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is compared with the price at which men can be supported 
by their own organisations in the better paid trades. Applli- 
cants to the committee are seldom financial members of 
trade unions, and the large proportion belong to unskilled 
trades which are only partially organised and do not pay 
unemployed benefit. 

The following table gives the numbers who belong or- 
have belonged to unions, clubs, and benefit societies, There 
are no figures to show what numbers belong to unions that 
pay out-of-work benefit, and it is probable that many of those 
put down as present members are in arrears with their sub- 
scription, and not, therefore, eligible for the benefits of their 
society. 


MEMBERSHIP OF TRADES UNIONS, CLUBS, OR 
BENEFIT SOCIETIES.) 


1905-6. 1906-7, 
Present Members of Trades Unions :— 
Skilled. c : ‘ . 175 e 131 
Unkle? of yo oe gee 33? 114 am 
Past Members of Trades Unions :— 
Skilled. - : : . 119 403) 
Waid, 5 sc pa oe ee i Ig ee) ee 
631 1535 
Present Members of Club or other Benefit Societies 516 522 
Past re & A > 262 1420 
778 1942 


If the average number unemployed during the year in 
the roo principal unions is divided into the total expenditure 
on out-of-work benefit, the cost will be found to be little more 
than £1 per head of the members unemployed, and this 
method of treatment is usually found to provide fairly efficiently 
for members who are out of employment. The provision of 
help is various, and frequently includes assistance to work in 
other localities. This action seems to show that the more 
complete organisation of industry on the part of unions tends 


1 In many cases applicants have belonged to both Trades Unions and Clubs. 
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considerably to mitigate unemployment. It has been stated 
that, judging from the number and status of persons registered 
in West Ham, the problem is largely one of casual labour and 
under-employment. The committee’s want of action in estab- 
lishing labour exchanges is therefore particularly to be re- 
gretted, as this means of increasing the mobility of labour 
would seem to be the most hopeful means of defining most 
clearly the problem of unemployment in a district where 
casual labour is largely employed. Even supposing that 
skilled labour can be dealt with through unions, the problem 
of the unskilled and casual worker still remains, and without 
greater mobility following on the organisation of the labour 
market irregular workers cannot afford to provide them- 
selves against unemployment by forming unions that can pay 
out-of-work benefit or by insurance, 

An account of the committee’s gross receipts and expendi- 
ture for the two years ending June 30, 1907, is printed on p. 
382. This excludes the original price (£7000) of the farm 
colony, which was borrowed from the Council, as the Local 
Government Board has sanctioned the raising of an additional 
farthing rate for the purpose of repaying the purchase money 
over a period of ten years, 

In two years £40,064 has been received for dealing with 
the unemployed. If the balance in hand ({2722 5s. od.) and 
the expenditure on migration and emigration (£8097 16s, 84d.) 
are deducted, it will be seen that £29,244 16s. 84d. has been 
spent on providing local relief works and on managing a 
farm colony. At these two places 88,960 days’ work, or 
14,827 weeks’ work has been provided in two years, and this 
has been shared by 3277 men. The gross cost, therefore, 
of every week’s work, per man has been {£1 19s. 9d. The 
average sum spent on each man in food, home payments, and 
wages per week has been given at £1 1s. 10d. So that the 
remaining 18s, 73d. is the cost of the machinery for pro- 
viding that £1 1s. rod. If all expenditure on new buildings, 
material, carting, seeds, manure, stock, and plant are deducted, 
it will be seen that for every £1 1s. rod. spent on the men 
the cost of administration amounts to 7s, 3d. 
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TABLE LXX.—West Ham Distress Committee, 1905-1907. 


Statement of Accounts. 


RECEIPTS. 
PEN QI gh 
Borough Rate contribution (exclusive of £900 
due to June 30,1907) . ; : ; 3,609 0 O 
Refunds of advances from Borough Fund : ; ‘ 13tT6 +3 
Queen’s Unemployed Fund, 1905-6. 6,449 4 I 
Donations, Church Collections, proceeds of Benefits 
and other Voluntary Contributions. : : ; B77 Salas 23 
Farm Colony Sales : , ; F ‘ 834 19 10! 
Government Grants ; ; : é : : 2) | "255600 10.0 
Bank Interest 5 : i : , 195)\0) 4 
Emigration Deposits and Refunds ; : ; : T7O, 0S a5 
Sundries. ; : ; : : : P ; : 9 9 9 
£40,064 5 7 
EXPENDITURE. 
ZL Saas 
(a) Establishment Charges—Office equipment, salaries 
and wages, printing, postage and stationery, regis- 
tration, investigation, employment exchange, 
general office administration, land valuers, and 
rent, rates, taxes, insurance and interest on loan . 3,591 11 6$ 
() Expenses incurred in the migration and eres 
of applicants . : ; 8,097. 3 10% 
(c) Wages upon local provided works, 1905- 7 : 9,810 17 10 
(d) Plant, material, cartage and other sor for 
local ‘provided works, 1905-7 . 2,910 OE 
(e) Farm Colonists’ and Home payments, food and 
maintenance, boots, travelling, medical, and other 
expenditure forming part of the wage equivalents 
to Colonists (other than rent, rates, and taxes). 5,014 7 3 
(f) Rent, rates and taxes and insurance at Colony 
(exclusive of charges on Purchase Account) . ; 2201 3m 6 
(g) Furniture andutensils. : 179) 49 
(A) New buildings, materials, and ‘Council’s charges : 2,201 bund: 
(¢) Manure, seeds, stock, live-stock, plant and imple- 
ments, buildings and repairs . : é 3407) oe 
(7) Colony supervision, office expenses, and sundries . E1130 100005 
£37,342 9 7 
Balances at June 30, 1907 . : : 25722 15010 
£40,004 5 7 


1 Exclusive of value of produce used on Farm, £125 16s. 
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No figures of unemployment year by year are available for 
West Ham. The following charts and table, compiled from re- 
turns supplied by the Board of Trade, show the unemployment 
of trade unionists in the London district of which for this 
purpose West Ham is a part. No figures are available before 
April 1893. 

In the second chart the fluctuations are shown month by 
month for the whole period. 


TABLE LXXI.—Table showing Percentage Unemployed of Mem- 
bers of Trade Unions’ in the London District for each Month 
Srom April 1893 to June 1907. 


| Mean 

| Year.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April. May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. at 

| | ear, 

| 
EOQQ MT lc es kat | 4.6 | 4:2 1 4.9 | 53 6.3 6.2 6.2 vA |p Ye 5.62 
1894 | 6.5 5-9 5.8 1-53 15.4 6.0 6.2 6.5 6.4 6.1 5.2 6.0 5.9 
1895 | °7:2 | 7-0 | 5-3.) 4.8 (4.3 | 47 | 42 | ggelgs-t-3.5 | 2.8 | 3.71 4.7 
1896 | 3.6 Bat 28 | 2.5 2.8 2.8 2.7. 4.6 3.6 3.2 a7 3:3 3.1 
EBO7 359) | 257 | 2:2) 23 qf a.2- | s5 ules area 4.2) | 6355 essa BT este 
1898 | 4-5 4.2 3-2 | 25 | 29 2.9 3.4 3.8 3.5 3.3 2.8 3.6 3.4 
1899 | 3.8 2u7 2.6 |. 20 | 2.4 2.5 Bur Bez. 3.6 2.9 2.3 3-4 2.9 
1900 | 3.5 ayaye mens 27. ZiOl |ea5Os eas 3.8 Boje SON Se 4.8 3.4 
190k} 4.2 | 40 |-3-4 | 3.3°| 40 | 39 | 38 | 5.x | 48 | 4.2 | 3.6 | 5.2-] 4.2 
1902 | 5.3 | 4.5 | 3-8 | 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.9 | 5.2 C7 ele Or Ar SeOeria Saale SO) esse 
1903 | 6.2 Gets Tio | leet} 4.5 4.7 5.1 5-5 5.7 5.8 5.7 6.8 5.5 
1904 | 6.6 6.6 5.8 6.0 | 6.8 6.6 | 6.3 G7 oer 6.9 6.4 | 7.8 6.6 
TOO5|| 7-2 6.9 60) | 655 6.0 6.3 6.5\=| G4 | 6.4 6.1 5.5 6.9 6.4 
1906 | 6.7 | 5.7 | 4.9 | 5-4 | 4.9 | 5-3 | 53 | 5:6 | 57 | 5-9 | 5.2 | 6.9 | 5.6 
1907 | 65 | 52 | 5% | 49 | 54 | 58 | ... LZ a oe I nel eer By 
| | 


1 So far as figures are available. 2 For nine months only. 
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Number of Religious Institutions—Amount Spent in Charity—Endowed 
Charities of West Ham—Settlements and their Activities—Hospital 
Accommodation—Public-houses and Licensed Clubs—Tables. 


THE present chapter contains information on various points 
which have not been covered by the previous sections of the 
report. 

The following list will show the number of places of 
worship in connection with various denominations in West 
Ham :— 

Religious and Philanthropic Institutions. 


Church of England Parishes or Districts, with Churches. 
College Mission Districts, with Churches, 
Roman Catholic Churches. 
Congregational Chapels. 

Baptist Chapels. 

Presbyterian Churches. 

Wesleyan Methodist Chapels. 

United Methodist Free Churches. 
Primitive Methodist Chapels. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Chapel. 
Reformed Protestant Church. 

Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Church of Christ. 

Society of Friends’ Meeting Houses. 
Salvation Army Halls. 

Unitarian Churches. 

Plymouth Brethren’s Meeting Place. 
Peculiar People’s Meeting Places. 

City Missions and other Bodies. 


iS) 


Lan 
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Lal 


On September 20, 1903, a census of persons attending 
religious services was taken by the Daily News, and the results 
were edited by Mr. Mudie Smith. The returns so far as they 
affect West Ham are printed in Table LXXII. Nine per 
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cent, of the population were present at some place of worship 
in the morning, and 10.75 per cent. in the evening. 


Information as to the amount spent in relief of the sick 
and poor during 1906 has been kindly supplied by twenty- 
two Church of England, two Roman Catholic clergy, and 
seven ministers of Free Churches. 

The amount given away by the Church of England was 
£2163 3s. 113d.; by the Roman Catholics, {£220 ; 
the Free Churches, £514 16s. 114d., making a total of 
£2898 os. 114d. No returns were received from the Sal- 
vation Army. The Church Army has a Labour Home in the 
Custom House Ward. 95 men, 43 of whom are described 
as general labourers, were admitted for varying periods be- 
tween January 1906 ‘and May 1907. 

The Church Army had for two winters atiemptea to 
relieve the unemployed by means of a wood-chopping yard. 
As there were large numbers of men on the Distress Com- 
mittee’s registers in 1906-1907 whom the committee were 
unable to help, either because they were ineligible for treat- 
ment, or because the funds were at a low ebb, the Church 
Army offered to provide work at wood-chopping for fifty men 
every day. The usual plan was to employ each man for two 
days a week only. The rates paid were 6d. per cwt. of wood 
chopped, together with a further halfpenny per cwt. for each 
dependent child up to the number of four. The maximum 
which could be earned per day was 3s. 4d., but even skilled 
wood-choppers sometimes found it difficult to earn this. 
The committee decided to notify this offer to those men on 
their registers whom they were unable to help, and stated the 
terms of employment, leaving the men to decide whether 
they would go to the yard or not. Several members of 
the committee considered that the rates of pay were too low, 
and disapproved strongly of the principle of selling firewood 
made under these conditions in competition with those whose 
living depended on this industry. 

The Endowed Charities of West Ham are regulated by a 
scheme of the Charity Commission dated February 6, 1903. 
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They are 43 in number, of which 4 are called ecclesi- 
astical and 39 non-ecclesiastical charities. The total annual 
gross value amounted in 1903 to £581 ros. 6d., of which 
£4 3s. 3d. was the sum of the ecclesiastical charities. 

Avenon’s Charity is not in the scheme as it is a matter 
not yet decided upon by the Commissioners, It is intended 
to provide asum of money (about £5) for the purpose of an 
annual sermon in West Ham Parish Church. The charity 
is now said to be of the value of about £250 annually, and 
is held by the Church authorities for their own purposes. 

The non-ecclesiastical charities are distributed by twelve 
Ward Committees, who are appointed by the trustees, and to 
whom a certain sum of money is allotted annually. The 
annual grants from the trustees to the different Ward Com- 
mittees differ in amount according to the poverty of the 
ward. The Ward Committees are of the nature of Relief 
Committees, and meet at intervals, some as often as once a 
month, They consider the claim of each applicant or person 
brought to their notice, and grant relief either in money or in 
kind. The amount of inquiry into the circumstances of each 
applicant varies with the different committees. One or two 
of the members usually undertake to find out from among the 
cases those that are deserving of help. The manner of distribu- 
tion also varies with the Ward Committees. Some always 
give money, others give tickets representing different amounts 
of groceries, coal, &c., others sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. Money gifts seem usually to range from 3s. to 10s., and 
appear to be of the nature of doles, though the grant is often 
given at times of illness. In a few instances the money has 
been used in order to provide convalescent treatment after 
illness. There have been cases in which money was granted 
to persons already in receipt of outdoor relief from the 
Guardians, though such a course seems to be contrary to 
article 36 of the scheme which provides that none of the 
monies shall be used in relief of the poor rates. At the end 
of each year the committees send in their balance sheets to 
the trustees. 

In addition to the distribution of relief there are twenty 
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places in almshouses for women, each of whom receives an 
allowance of 4s. a week. Vacancies are filled by the trustees 
from recommendations sent by the Ward Committees. The 
proportion of the money spent on the almshouses, including 
the allowance to their occupants, and on the relief disbursed 
through the committees, are about half and half. The avail- 
able money for the year is nearly always spent during the 
year in these two ways with a small charge for administration. 
The trustees pay to the Vicar of West Ham the small sum of 
money set aside for ecclesiastical charities, and have no con- 
trol over its expenditure. 


There are two settlements for men and two for women in 
the borough. The Mansfield House University Settlement in 
the south of the borough is in connection with Mansfield 
College, Oxford. The basis of the settlement is definitely 
religious, and the warden is a Congregationalist minister. 
There is also a Women’s Settlement on the same basis as 
Mansfield House, but in no official connection with it. The 
activities of the residents are numerous. Religious meetings 
are held in connection with the P.S.A. and Sunday union, 
and the warden holds open-air services, Evening lectures 
are given on a variety of religious and other subjects, various 
social clubs have their headquarters at the settlement, and 
other societies such as the Penny Bank, Christmas Club, Sick 
Benefit Society, Coal Club, Loan Society, and the Hospital 
Letter Society. The Poor Man’s Lawyer is a useful institu- 
tion, and a Civic Union has recently been started for the 
improvement of local conditions. The Wave Lodging-house 
in the Custom House Ward, a lodging-house for casual 
dockers, is in connection with the Mansfield House Settle- 
ment. A Distress and Benevolent Fund is administered 
jointly by the warden and by Miss Cheetham, the head of 
the Women’s Settlement. In 1906 over three-quarters of 
this fund was expended in the employment of labour ; the 
remainder was spent in assisting convalescents, and on other 
forms of direct relief. Some of the residents manage the 
local branch of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
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Several representatives of both settlements are on the Town 
Council, Board of Guardians, and Education Committee. 

In connection with the Trinity College, Oxford, Mission 
in North West Ham is a house for Trinity Oxford men who 
wish to take part in religious or social work in East London. 
The residents manage men’s and boys’ clubs connected with 
the mission, assist in charity organisation work, and have 
organised two vacation schools. Residents are also on local 
authorities and act as school managers. 

A Women’s Settlement at St. Helen’s House, Stratford, 
was founded by Mrs. Crossley with the intention of specially 
helping the work of the Trinity College, Oxford, Mission. The 
residents assist in various parishes as district visitors, help in 
the work of the Charity Organisation Society, and manage the 
West Ham branch of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
There are two Girls’ Clubs and a Penny Bank in connection 
with the settlement. One of the residents is a member of the 
Distress Committee, and several act as school managers. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund has already been 
mentioned among the activities of the various settlements. 
There are three committees of the fund in West Ham, and 
2460 children were sent for a fortnight into the country in 
1906. 

There are eight companies of the Church Lads’ Brigade in 
the borough with a total number of 318 lads on the roll in 
July 1907. 


A society called the West Ham Relief Committee was 
started in 1897. In May trgoo it became the West Ham 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society. A branch 
of the society was formed in South West Ham in 1906, 
mainly for the purpose of co-operating with the Distress 
Committee as a result of the society’s action in 1905.’ The 
original committee is now called the North West Ham Com- 
mittee, and all cases in the borough south of the London and 
Tilbury Railway are dealt with by the South West Ham 


1 See p, 370. 
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Committee. The North West Ham Committee in 1906 spent 
£666 13s. 6d. in pensions, special cases, relief cases, and re- 
turnable grants. During six months the South West Ham 
Committee have been mainly engaged in dealing with cases 
referred to them by the Distress Committee. 


There are ninety-four branches of friendly societies in 
West Ham. Replies were received from two-thirds of the 
lodges (including those of the leading societies), and in these 
the members numbered 13,880, of whom eighty-eight were 
‘‘juveniles.” There are several insurance, sick, and benefit 
clubs in connection with the larger factories, but no informa- 
tion of the total membership could be obtained. 

No definite returns can be given about insurance societies. 
It would appear from information supplied by the Prudential 
Assurance Society that the average weekly premium paid on 
insurance policies in West Ham is lower than in many other 
districts round London. The relative weekly premium in 
different districts does not, however, necessarily indicate a 
corresponding difference in the wealth of the population, as 
the average premium is affected by other circumstances, 
particularly by the age distribution. 


The West Ham and East London Hospital was founded 
in 1861 as a dispensary, and became a hospital for accidents 
in 1890. The number of beds is sixty, and 571 in-patients, 
13,154 out-patients, 10,836 casualties, and 1993 dental cases 
were treated in 1906. The foundation of a new wing which 
will cost £20,000 has just been laid. 

St. Mary’s Hospital for sick children at Plaistow has 
thirty-five beds; 529 in-patients, 3841 out-patients, and 
13,122 casualties were treated in 1906. 

The Victoria and Albert Docks Hospital, which is a branch 
of the Seamen’s Hospital Society (Dreadnought), Greenwich, 
has fifty beds, and 514 in-patients and 10,626 out-patients 
were treated in 1906. Attached to the hospital is the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

The Medical Mission Hospital at Plaistow has twenty-one 
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beds, 256 in-patients and 12,883 out-patients were treated in 
1906. 

The total hospital accommodation in West Ham is very 
small and compares unfavourably with that of other county 
boroughs. West Ham has therefore to rely, to a considerable 
extent, on the general hospitals of London. 

The London Hospital is the nearest general hospital to 
West Ham. In 1905 West Ham cases amounted to about 
one-sixth of the in-patients and about one-seventh of the out- 
patients dealt with. It is also stated by two local doctors that 
many cases from West Ham are treated at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, but the addresses of patients in different districts 
are not separated on the registers of that hospital. 

In 1871 the Guardians of the West Ham Union bought a 
site at Plaistow and built a smallpox hospital for paupers. 
In 1878 the Poplar Board of Works, inspite of the opposition 
of the West Ham Local Board, built near the Guardians’ 
hospital an infectious diseases hospital for Poplar; and in 
1884 the West Ham Local Board fitted up some cottages in 
an adjoining street for smallpox patients. In November 1890 
it was agreed by the Town Council, in accordance with a 
scheme suggested in a special report by the Medical Officer 
of Health, that the hospitals belonging to the West Ham 
Guardians and the Poplar Board, together with some adjoin- 
ing land, should be purchased, and the site utilised for a 
hospital to accommodate infectious diseases other than small- 
pox ; and further, that the Council’s smallpox hospital should 
be closed, and a special hospital built in a more suitable place 
outside the borough. 

The foundation-stone of the Plaistow Fever Hospital, 
which, though nominally an extension of the old Poplar 
Fever Hospital, was really a new building, was laid on October 
26, 1899, and opened in 1rg01. The smallpox hospital 
was opened at Dagenham in 1899. In connection with it is 
a farm of 118 acres, which is managed by the Council, and 
supplies both hospitals with milk and other produce. 


It will be observed from a comparison of Tables LXXIII. 
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and LXXIV. that although the number of persons to each 
licensed house is lowest in the New Town Ward (“e. the 
number of public-houses per population is highest), yet in 
that ward there are no public-houses with a rateable value 
of over £500; the same is true of the West Ham Ward, in 
which the number of persons to each licensed house is the 
highest. 

It would be expected that in the more respectable districts 
the number of off licences would be high in proportion to 
the number of full licences. The Park and Upton Wards 
accordingly have five full licences to nine off licences, and 
four full to fourteen off licences respectively ; whereas 
Canning Town has twenty-nine full to six off licences, and 
Tidal Basin thirty-seven full to ten off licences. 

The size of the houses must also be considered. In the 
case of the full licences the houses assessed at £400 and 
upwards are twenty in number, and of these ten are in the 
Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom House Wards ; the 
number of houses of {£500 and upwards is sixteen, and of 
these nine are in the three wards above mentioned. The 
Canning Town Ward contains three houses of £700 and 
upwards, whereas there are only two of that size in the rest 
of the borough. 

It«willjbe seen from Table LXXV. that there are fifteen 
clubs*registered under the licensing Act of 1902. One of 
these is a: Masonic Lodge, three are Volunteer clubs, one is 
connectedwith a factory, and one with a Working Men’s 
Institute, [one is a Working Men’s Social Club, eight are 
political clubs. 
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TABLE LXXIII.—TZable showing the Number and kind of Licensed 
Houses in the several Wards of the Borough of West Ham on 
March 1, 1907, together with the Population (1906 Estimate), 


Licensed Houses. 
Estimated gr ea 
Ward. Popula- Beer- Total. ‘ 
tion, 1906.) p Ul houses Off per 
va and Licences. use 
Wine On. 
2. New Town .. 19,585 14 7S II 40 489.6 
5. Forest Gate . . 21,305 II 5 9 25 852.2 
7. Hiph otreet. =. — 20,689 14 9 4 27 766.2 
g. Broadway. . . 16,950 16 8 7 31 546.7 
Pe Parke py. aad © 16,586 5 ae 9 I4 1184.7) 
ee WHO eG 18,734 e I 14 18 1040.7 
13. West Ham . ; 35,483 8 4 B te) 22 1612.8 
ig. PlastOw, a 32,590 Io 4 8 22 1481.3 
17. Hudson’s . . . 28,714 6 8 19 33 870.1 
19, Canning Town . 27,723 79), | >20 6 35 792.0 
2i, pias ee Nolte 33,733 19 17 It 47 717-7 
: stom ouse 
2 aid Silvertown 291525 13 4 8 23 1283.7 
301 ,617 Fach, Vie coe 116 337 895.0 


TABLE LXXIV.—Size of Licensed Houses. 
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SUMMARY 


IT will be useful to summarise briefly the main results of the 
preceding chapters, and to present a picture of West Ham 
as shown by them. 

No doubt will have been left in the minds of readers of 
this report that casual and irregular labour is mainly respon- 
sible for the worst evils in West Ham, It is impossible to 
give any accurate statement of the number of casual labourers 
in the borough, but an examination of the census occupation 
tables in Book II., chap. ii, throws some light on the matter. 

Moreover, the large proportion of irregular workers is 
_ shown from the occupation tables of inmates of the work- 
house and of the applicants for the Labour Yard and Distress 
Committee’s relief works. The casual labourer more easily 
becomes a burden on the community than other men, and 
the large number of this class in West Ham makes the 
burden exceptionally heavy. 

The prevalence of casual labour in the borough is not 
altogether a recent development. A letter in the Times of 
December 24, 1859, from the Rev. H. Douglas, seems to show 
that poverty due to irregular work at the Victoria Dock and 
the Silvertown factories was already at that time characteristic 
of the southern part of the borough. Any improvement in 
trade brought crowds of people in search of work, and, as 
trade was bad at the date when the letter was written, there 
was considerable distress, 

The opening of the Albert Docks gave further occasion 
for casual labour, and the growth of Silvertown and other 
factory areas did the same, for in West Ham a good deal of 
factory work is unskilled and casual. The irregular work at 


the docks is not only an evil in itself, but tends to foster a 
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casual labour habit in the district. Wharf and factory owners 
find casual labour easy to obtain, and therefore lack induce- 
ment to make employment as regular as it might otherwise 
be. Moreover, the irregular and casual worker is attracted 
to West Ham from the Metropolitan area, because there is 
always a chance of work at the docks or the large factories in 
the borough. The docks are also responsible for the casual 
labour of skilled artisans. Large numbers of men in the iron 
trades are employed in irregular work in the engineering 
shops and on board ship in the docks, and the work of ships’ 
painters is apt to run in short jobs.’ 

Extensive building, especially during the years in which 
the district was most rapidly developed, has been a further 
cause of under-employment, 7.e. employment presenting suffi- 
cient chances to keep men waiting for it without being 
sufficient for a living. Numbers of workmen were attracted 
to the borough at this time. It is stated that, when the building 
trades were becoming slack in West Ham the development of 
East Ham and other eastern districts provided these men 
with work for a time, but that they ultimately returned to 
West Ham and increased the numbers of casual and unem- 
ployed labourers. 

Casual workmen, both skilled and unskilled, may be em- 
ployed by the hour, by the day, or by the job. A good 
workman whose agreement is legally terminable at an hour’s 
or a day’s notice may have an understanding with the fore- 
man that he will be kept on till the end of the job. This 
happens, for instance, where the unloading of a ship takes 
two or three days. But at the best the casual labourer is 
continually in search of fresh employment. Above all men, 
therefore, he requires mobility, and this is exactly what he does 
not possess. If a district offers sufficient inducement to him 
to bring his family and settle down there, he will not readily 
leave it. Moreover, there is a tendency for industries employ- 
ing cheap women’s and children’s labour to arise in casual 
labour districts, and the casual labourer is often kept in 
a district by his family’s occupation. The more unlucky 


1 See pp. 163, 207. 
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the venture, the less is he able to afford to move to any 
distance. Unions in skilled trades, on the other hand, 
keep their members informed of the conditions of their 
trade in different districts, and often pay their fares to other 
towns, and help them to find work. In the case of the 
casual labourer, references are usually neither asked nor 
given by the employer. Thus a man has little chance of 
improving his position, and is the more likely to remain in 
the class where his working connection and capacity at the 
moment are his only recommendations for employment. 

The effect of the predominance of casual labour in West 
Ham is that a large proportion of the population depends on 
irregular earnings and is in a state of chronic under-employ- 
ment. In many cases the sum earned, if evenly distributed 
throughout the year, would undoubtedly be insufficient for a 
decent livelihood ; and the uncertainty of the earnings adds 
to the difficulty of living, These being the normal conditions, 
it is obvious that depression of trade or unusually severe 
weather may suddenly produce considerable distress. The 
existence of chronic poverty, and the probability of periods of 
exceptional distress, must, therefore, be accepted as incident 
to the present industrial conditions of the district. It is not 
with a desire to minimise either of these that the methods of 
relief adopted have been criticised in Book III., chs, iii, and iv. 
Criticism has been directed against such methods because 
they have tended to increase and foster rather than diminish 
casual labour. Whatever justification or excuse there may 
have been for it, the inadequate and temporary assistance 
afforded by able-bodied outdoor relief, by two or three days’ 
work in the Labour Yard, or under the Distress Committee 
or the Church Army, and by gifts of food or money from 
charitable sources must tend to perpetuate the present state 
of things. No method of relief which merely supplements 
the earnings of the casual labourer by doles of work or money 
equally casual in nature can be satisfactory. Employers of 
casual labour openly welcome such relief as a rate in aid 
of wages. It is comfortable to them to know that the man 
whom they have employed on Monday may be employed on 
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relief work on Tuesday. They are freed from any sense of 
responsibility. If the man is a good workman, on whose 
services they depend, although they do not provide him 
with regular employment, the convenience is the greater. 
Casual labour lies at the root of many of the most serious 
industrial problems. Hitherto this fact has not been suffi- 
ciently recognised, and no adequate attempt has been made 
to control or prevent irregularity of employment. Yet it is 
clear that so long as it is allowed to continue, all the methods 
of relief to which reference has been made are liable to come 
into operation again, and that while they merely palliate the 
evil for the moment, in the long run they actually help to 
maintain, and even to aggravate it. 

The remedy lies to some extent in the hands of employers 
of labour. If they would open their eyes to the fact that the 
system of casual employment produces the workmen whose 
defects they are always eager to point out—men who are unable 
to maintain themselves in good physical condition and whose 
habits of regular work have been undermined by periods of 
enforced idleness—manufacturers and others would be far 
less ready to make a convenience of casual labour. 

It should be noted that men with a certain amount of 
skill are often employed casually. In such cases the foreman 
for whom they most commonly work is apt to regard them 
as part of his regular staff, and, while he employs them irregu- 
larly, to resent their accepting other engagements. It is 
obvious that if the work of one man is more valuable than 
that of another, the casual labour system must have serious 
disadvantages for the employer as well as for the employed. 
. Accordingly some manufacturers, who are alive to the draw- 
backs of the system, have managed to do away with casual 
labour on their wharves. The following quotation shows the 
result of one such experiment in West Ham :— 

“ About ten years ago, having been in the habit of em- 
ploying casual labour for unloading barges of coal and raw 
material, or loading barges of manufactured products—as well 
as for various other purposes, we used to employ what is 
termed ‘waterside casual labour.’ When barges were 
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seen lying alongside our works, a group of casual labourers 
would collect, and our foreman used to go to the door and 
‘select as many men as he wanted for the day’s work. We 
found that this class of men, having had two or three days’ 
work, if we were exceedingly busy would knock off work and 
refuse to work further at any price. We were then obliged 
to scour the neighbourhood to get labour, and sometimes 
suffered loss from demurrage charges as the result of failing 
to get barges loaded or unloaded within a certain time. 

“ By carefully arranging the duties, we were able to put on 
a gang of workmen who, when we had barge-work, would 
take it at a certain piecework rate, earning good money 
thereby, and who, when we had no barge-work, were em- 
ployed at various occupations about the works. In this way 
they have been kept in regular employment, and they are 
always available for emergencies. 

“This has worked to the satisfaction of the directors, and 
has saved the foreman a great deal of trouble during the last 
ten years. We also certainly think it has paid us. 

“« We also have a system of what we call ‘ odd-labour ’— 
that is to say, if we find our work increased very heavily, we 
put on men in the departments who are subject to be paid 
off at the end of the week, should they not be required. 
They have a ticket like other men and their time is taken in 
the same way. Our experience is that if these men are satis- 
factory workmen, they become absorbed with the regular hands 
—a suitable permanent job being found for them—if they are 
unsatisfactory they are not retained. 

“Tt is not every man who can conform to our rules by 
getting a satisfactory character from his last employer, and 
we occasionally make this ‘odd employment’ a test of a 
man’s value to us when he cannot otherwise comply with our 
rulés.” 

But even if employers substituted regular for casual employ- 
ment, so far as could be reasonably expected, there would still 
probably remain a fringe of necessarily casual labour. The 
only way to maintain that minimum supply of extra labour 
which would, it may be supposed be always essential to 
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certain industries which are in their nature irregular, and at 
the same time to place the casual workman in a satisfactory 
position, is to secure him regular employment on a series of 
temporary jobs, or sufficient supplementary employment to 
keep him in regular work. By this means the workman would 
be able to earn enough to maintain his physical efficiency ; 
moreover—and this aspect of the case cannot be too strongly 
emphasised—he would be protected against the demoralising 
effects of irregular work, which is undoubtedly responsible for 
no small measure of drunkenness and crime. It is sometimes 
asserted by employers that a casual labourer is only fit to be 
employed on casual jobs, and that if he were more efficient, 
he would be able to secure regular employment. But the 
chapter on dock employment shows that a whole industry 
in which physical efficiency, familiarity with the work, and 
even a certain amount of skill are required is largely carried 
on by means of casual labour. Even in this case a successful 
attempt at organisation has been made by the London and 
India Docks Company. Fifteen years ago, about three- 
quarters of the labour employed by them in the London 
docks was casual and one-quarter regular; though the actual 
numbers employed have not increased, these proportions have 
now been reversed.' Continuous employment or temporary 
jobs could only be provided universally for casual labourers 
by means of a complete system of organisation. Trade 
unions cannot at the present time effect this, because so 
many casual labourers are unable to afford regular contri- 
butions to a union. Such a system of organisation must 
therefore be—at any rate at the beginning—independent of 
trade unionism. In order that it should be satisfactory, it 
would be necessary that all efficient casual labourers should 
be registered at labour exchanges in different districts, that 
such exchanges should be in communication, and that em- 
ployers of casual labour should universally apply to these 
exchanges when they require extra men. There would be a 
certain residue of workmen who must, for different reasons, be 
classed as “unemployable,” and would have to be separately 
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dealt with in such a way as not to lower the conditions of 
the ordinary labour market by their competition. This class 
would, however, materially decrease in the future under 
better conditions of labour, and would tend to be reduced if 
greater attention were paid to the health of school children. 

Among remedies for unemployment, emigration is one 
of the most popular, and it is no doubt a useful expedient 
for reducing a crowded condition of the labour market. The 
applicants for emigration are, however, mainly picked men 
who have realised that their chance of employment under 
present conditions is small ; and the question of casual labour 
as a whole is little affected. Until casual labour has been 
reduced to a minimum, and that minimum has been organised 
or provided for on the lines above indicated, it is impossible 
to determine how far emigration will still be necessary to the 
solution of the problem, but it seems unlikely that it should 
ultimately play a very important part. 

It has been shown that the large supply of labour is an 
inducement to manufacturers to set up their works in West 
Ham. There is room for expansion in all of the three*factory 
areas, where a considerable amount of land is available, and 
the prices are moderate as compared with the London area. 
It is unfortunate that the proportion of skilled workers 
required in the largest group of industries, the chemical and 
allied trades, is very small. An increase of regular and fairly 
remunerative employment, such as that afforded by the Great 
Eastern and the London and Tilbury Railway Works, would be 
an immense gain to the borough. These two works are the 
main sources of employment for artisans, since during the 
last few years the numbers at the Thames Iron Works have 
decreased considerably, and the work has become very 
irregular. 

Apart from such general remedies, the greatest benefit 
which would be conferred on West Ham would be the 
reduction of casual labour at the Victoria and Albert Docks 
The Port of London Bill, which it is proposed to introduce 
next session, could be made the means not only of bringing 
fresh trade into West Ham by improving and extending the 
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dock system, but also of making dock labour more regular. 
If a trust is constituted, it would be possible to reduce casual 
employment at the dock to a minimum by making the trust 
the sole employer of labour ; but such an arrangement could 
only be satisfactory if labour interests were represented 
directly or indirectly,t One result of regularising employment 
at the docks would be to discourage the present tendency to 
draw casual] labourers to West Ham. It would be another 
and a still more valuable result that the system of employment 
would no longer be responsible for creating a large class of 
casual labourers out of men who were able and willing to do 
regular work. 

It has been shown in Book IL, ch. iii., that to some extent 
the earnings of casual labourers are supplemented by the 
home work of their wives and daughters. It is true that 
some home workers—usually skilled workers and belonging 
to the artisan class—are always able to obtain work. But 
much home work, and especially that of women whose 
husbands are in irregular employment, is really a form of 
casual labour. The employer does not give out a regular 
supply of work; he treats the home worker as a casual 
labourer, who can be made to work excessive hours one week, 
and few or none the next, just as it suits his convenience. 
The home worker herself often does not apply for work unless 
her husband is unemployed; or, if he is liable to be em- 
ployed short hours, the amount she finds it necessary to earn 
—often to the neglect of her household duties—will vary with 
her husband’s luck. Home-.work as a casual supplementary 
employment may, therefore, be regarded as tending to foster 
other kinds of casual and irregular labour. 

The most striking feature of home work is the lack of 
organisation and consideration on the part of the employers. 
They pay different rates for the same work ; many of them 
require the workers to attend frequently at the factory or 
workshop, and to wait a long time for small quantities of work 
to be doled out? This want of system involves economic 
waste. Unskilled and ignorant workers who would have been 
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supervised in the factory and workshop are expected to take 
the responsibility for errors, which are often costly in com- 
parison with their earnings. It should be borne in mind by 
advocates of legislative remedies, that if home work is not to 
have a bad economic effect in facilitating casual labour and the 
irregular work of skilled artisans, it must become a regular 
and independent means of earning a livelihood. 

It is a further objection to home work that the employer 
who is obliged to have work done under cleanly and sanitary 
conditions in his factory or workshop escapes responsibility by 
giving out work to be done at home, The consumer who is 
going to wear or make use of the goods should have the same 
guarantee that they have not been made in dirty places, which is 
now afforded by factory and workshop legislation. It is clear 
from the chapters on housing in this report that at the present 
time such a guarantee is necessary, although housing reformers 
may look forward to a time when the sanitary and cleanly 
condition of homes will equal that which is now required in 
factories and workshops. 

The defective housing conditions in West Ham are due in 
the first place to want of foresight. In some districts there 
are none of the open spaces, which would have been secured, 
if the rapid development of the district had been controlled 
by a well-designed plan of the future township. The types of 
houses have often been decided without reference to the 
demand, and although the number of persons per inhabited 
house has increased, no steps have been taken to prevent an 
increase of over-crowding in South West Ham, which, under 
present circumstances, appears inevitable. Insufficient control 
has been exercised over the operations of the speculative 
builder, and the dilapidated condition of many of the houses 
is due to bad building and not to age. Moreover, the free- 
holders often neglect to require from their lessees the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations in respect to painting the houses 
both inside and out, 

The detailed investigation of rents for cottage property in 
West Ham has shown a constant fluctuation during the last 
twenty-eight years. Rents were highest between 1898 and 
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1903, when the effects of the rapid developing of the district 
were felt, and after that date have fallen considerably, The 
rates in 1906 are practically double what they were in 1888." 
This result is of special interest, as it is commonly assumed 
that one of the effects of a rise in rates is a general rise in 
rents. 

The growth and expansion of West Ham was abnormally 
rapid, but the needs of a new district, such as roads, drainage, 
and lighting, were not adequately recognised till 1888, when 
West Ham became a county borough, The effect of the 
division into wards, and the consequent election of men 
acquainted with particular localities, was that the necessity for 
action was realised ; and this need was specially emphasised 
by the labour group, who were in closer contact with the 
evils, There has been a tendency in some quarters to attri- 
bute the high rates to the socialist administration, but it should 
be remembered that the rates began to be heavy in 1895, the 
year in which a single socialist was for the first time elected 
on the Council, Other reasons for their increase are not far 
to seek. The growth of the population was remarkable, 
amounting to over 138,000 during the twenty years between 
1881 and rgo1 ; the charges for education, and especially 
for the erection of school buildings, were necessarily very high ; 
and they were high in proportion to the population, for 
children under fifteen form a high percentage of the total 
inhabitants, and the great majority of them are educated in 
elementary schools. Further, it is necessary to discriminate 
between expenditure on matters for which the Council could 
not avoid responsibility, such as the administration of the 
Public Health Acts, and others which it undertook voluntarily. 
The latter includes expenditure on municipal enterprises, 
such as electric lighting and the management of tramways, 
as well as the direct employment of labour, and the raising 
of wages paid to the Council’s servants to trade union rates. 
As to the wisdom of these undertakings there will be a diver- 
sity of Opinion, 

It is frequently suggested that the burden of the heavy 

1 See p. 62 
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local rates would be lessened by the inclusion of West Ham 
in the metropolitan area, especially if the inclusion were com- 
bined with equalisation of rates throughout that area. It is 
impossible to pronounce judgment on the financial aspect of 
the case without an up-to-date official report. The relief of 
the education rate and the poor rate which would result from 
inclusion might be advantageous, if it were not counter- 
balanced by the loss of the large additional grant West Ham 
has received from the Treasury for the last two years. The 
central control of traffic would also be a gain. On the other 
hand, the internal communication in the borough is good, and 
the tramways are incommunication with those of all the local 
authorities to the east, though the London County Council’s 
electric tramways do not go as far as Bow Bridge, or the Iron 
Bridge in Canning Town. Relief may be expected in some 
directions. It is not anticipated that many more elementary 
schools will be required ; the loans on the first schools will 
be paid up within the next few years; the exposure of cor- 
ruption on the Board of Guardians is likely to lead to reduction 
of expenditure ; and the tramways and electricity departments 
are expected to realise considerable profits in the immediate 
future. There appears, therefore, to be some ground for the 
contention that West Ham has passed the crisis in its financial 
history as an administrative area, though industrially it will 
remain poor as long as casual labour continues. 
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In any statistical inquiry into social conditions, the mass of material 
makes a consideration of all the facts an extremely difficult and expensive 
undertaking. But as the only object of such inquiries is that the con- 
clusions which are drawn may be valid, samples of the whole which 
fulfil certain conditions may be used instead of the total sum of facts. 
It is usually required of samples that they should be (a) sufficiently 
large, (5) chosen without bias, and (c¢) accurately observed. In the 
case of house rents, where the records extend over long periods, the 
accidental preservation of books limits the choice of a sample. Care 
has, however, been taken to select houses in different districts, and facts 
have been obtained from rent-books relating to about one-seventh of the 
houses in the borough. In the case of earnings in factories and at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks no choice was possible, as many manufacturers 
refused information. All the information received was, therefore, 
tabulated. A comparison of Table XVIII. with the tables for the various 
groups will give some idea of the adequacy of the information for 
different occupations. 

Great pains have been taken to get exact facts, The industrial and 
dock wages are based on figures copied from employers’ wages-sheets. 
It has been pointed out in Book II., chap. i., that probably some 
of the manufacturers who refused information were paying specially low 
wages, and that, therefore, the tables give too favourable an account of 
the wages in the district. The method pursued in the inquiry into 
home work has been fully explained in the text. 

The groups of figures dealt with have been arranged in ascending 
order of magnitude and then divided into four equal sections. The 
middle term of the group is known as the median, and the middle term 
of the upper and lower halves as the upper and lower quartiles. Where 
abbreviation is used in the tables, Q, stands for upper and Q, for lower 
quartile, 

It should be noted that half of the whole series of facts under 
observation are covered by the “interquartile range,” z.e. the difference 
between the upper and lower quartiles. The median is not affected by 
exceptional entries like the arithmetic average (obtained by adding 
together a number of values and then dividing by the total number of 
observations), and is to be preferred on that account, 
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The house rents were tabulated in sixpences, any broken number 
being taken as the next number above, i.e. 4s. 3d.as 4s. 6d. They were 
then arranged in order of magnitude, and the median and quartile 
rent was found for each quarter of the year. By this means a 
clearer indication of the movement of rents is given than if the only 
fact stated had been the arithmetic average. 

Where the wages earned in different industries are treated in 
groups, the “ predominant rate” of earnings for the week is also given 
and the number of workers who obtained it. The ‘“ predominant rate” 
shows the sum earned by the greatest number of persons in a group. 
In some cases it coincides with the median or one of the quartiles, in 
others it is different. In some cases there are several equally “ pre- 
dominant rates.” 
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140; and reasons for the same, 143 
et seq. 

Factory areas, chief, land available in, 31, 
32 note, 405 

—w— first chemical, at Plaistow, 139 

inspectors, duties of, as to home 

workers, 259; insufficient for docks, 

213 

registers, 130-1 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901; and 
dangerous trades, 211-2; provisions of, 
as to home work often inoperative, 
256-9 

Farm colony, relief at, 374, 376, 3773 
expenditure on, 375, 377, 381 

‘* Farming ” of house property, 118 

Fines in workshops, 172-3 

Firewood, Church Army sale of, 388 

Flats, self-contained, 16, 44, 55, 59; de- 
mand for, 12, 19, 20, 117 

—— in West Ham model dwellings, 118— 
20, 123 

Flood of 1888, 29 ote, 58 

Flour-mills, 149; in Victoria Dock, 209 

Food - manufacture by young workers, 
152 

Foreign labour, 59, 143, 166, 173, 175, 
207 

Foremen at the docks, methods of, 200-1, 
214 et seg. 

Forest Gate Ward, description of, 39-41 ; 
home work in, 269, 283, 291 

“Forty Thieves” in Canning Town, 24 

Free Churches, poor relief by, 388 
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Freeholders (see a/so Landlords), neglect 
of house property by, 407; new re- 
sponsibilities suggested for, 127-8 ; regis- 
tration of, 130; sale of land by, 9, 14 

Friendly Societies, 392 

Fyfield, Truant School at, 325 


G 


Gardens, demand for houses with, 39 

Gas and allied trades, 173 

Germany, glass-blowers brought from, 143 ; 
taxation of land values in, 132 

Glasgow docks, administration of, 222 

Glass manufacture, 143; work and wages 
in, 174-5 

Grain Elevator Company, 187, 209 

Gray, Mr. E. Dwyer, M.P., on tenure of 
sanitary officers, 126, 127 

Great Eastern Railway, 33, 144 

Great Eastern Railway Company, educa- 
tional work of, 328 

Great Eastern Railway Works, 31, 140; 
employment at, 150, 405; labourers at, 
34, 37, 41; numbers employed in, 152 
note; work and wages at, 160-1 

Ground rent, improved, 13; sale of, 10, 
13, 14 

Guardians. 
Guardians 

Gurney estate, 37 

Gurney family and West Ham Park, 308 


See West Ham Board of 


Hj 


Half-houses, 16, 33, 35, 40, 42, 46, 50, 
52-3, 54 ‘ 

Hallsville area (Canning Town), low-class 
shirt-workers in, 278 

Ham Stratford. See Stratford 

Hame (Hamme), manor of, I 

“* Hawking an agreement,” 12 

Health, Medical Officers of, tenure of, 
126-7 and xote 

Henniker estate, 37 

Henry II., benefactor to Stratford Lang- 
thorne Abbey, 2 

Henry III. at Stratford Abbey, 2 

Henry IV. at Stratford Abbey, 2 

Hermit Road recreation ground, 23 

High Street Ward, description of, 32-4; 
factory area, 31, 32 and ote; popula- 
tion of, 30, 33 ; vacant land in, 31, 405 

Holland, land speculation in, 132 

Home work, conditions of, inquiry into, 
255 ef seg.; fines and deductions in, 260, 
273, 287, 407 ; a form of casual labour, 


INDEX 


255, 260, 272, 400; reasons for, 267-9 ; 
in relation to casual labour, 255, 257, 
261, 268-9, 400, 406 ; how supplemented, 
268, 284, 291, 293, 296; wages and 
work in different trades, 271-301 

Home workers, employed by middlemen, 
266 ; as employers, 266 

Hooligans, 24 

Hospitals, 392-3; erection of, 310, 315 

House agents, attitude of, to arrears of 
rent, 65; and casual tenants, 134; diffi- 
culties of, 113, 115, 116; ‘‘ farming ” 
by, 118 ; as house-owners, 116; methods 
of, 117 

—— owners, neglect of, 115, 125; regis- 
tration of, 130, 1313 responsibilities of, 
128 

—— property, bad condition of, 125; 
‘“‘farming’”’ of, 118; higher class, rents 
and arrears in, 69 ; lower class, rise of 
rents in, 68, 69 ; management of, 113, 
115-8 

registration an aid to the local 

authority, 133; suggestions for, 129, 

130-1 

repair, enforcement of, 127-8, and 
inspection, 129 

Houses (see a/so Half-houses), badly-built, 
17, 55, 59,125, 407 ; reasons for the same, 
II, 15; in bad repair, 56, 115 ; closing 
orders for, suggestions for obtaining, 
126; demand for, 10, 64, 340, in re- 
lation to rents, 66, shown by percentage 
of arrears, 66, 67; ‘‘ derelict,” 50, 113— 
15 


empty, 16; often ‘‘ derelict,” 113; 

increase of, 22, 125; loss from, 116; 

present percentage of, 65 ; in relation to 

demand, 64, 66 

with gardens, demand for, 39; 
ill-adapted, 15, 46, 57, 1323 incon- 
venient, 15, 46, 553 insanitary, and 
homework, 257-8, 262, 278, 407; 
inspection of, 129-31; new, building 
of, 133, number of, 22, six-roomed, 
16, 19, 48; painting and papering of, 
neglected, 115; old type of, 38, 41-2, 
43, 45, 48, 52; types of, often unsuit- 
able, 407 

Housing accommodation and adaptation, 
132-4 

Housing Act, 1890; effect of, 65; and 
house inspection, 129; ve repairs, 128 

1903; and the closing of houses, 
125-63; non-enforcement of, 257 

Housing of casual labourers, 116, 134 

defective conditions of, 15, 17, 19, 
125 ; and causes, II, 407 

—— model, in Broadway Ward, 123-4 


INDEX 


Housing, model, by the West Ham Corpora- 
tion, 46, 52, 118-22, 310 

reform schemes adopted elsewhere, 

134-5 

reform, suggestions for, 126-34 

—— scheme, Corporation, 37, 120 

—— Select Committee on, house registra- 
tion recommended by, 130; report of, 
cited, on Medical Officers of Health, 
126 ; and on house repair, 127 ote 

—— of the Working Classes, Royal Com- 
mission on, 1885; evidence taken by, 
17 

Hudson’s Town, 37 

—— Ward, death-rate of, 30, 60; descrip- 
tion of, 51-3; rents in, 68, 69; ar- 
rears, 67, 69; vacant land in, 25, 31, 
51-2 


I 


Ilford, market - gardens formerly at, 3; 
potato-growing formerly at, 144 

India-rubber, Gutta-percha, and Telegraph 
Works (Silver’s), 141 

Industries, early, in West Ham district, 
139 

Industry, growth of, in West Ham, 139- 


43 

Infant mortality, highest rate of, 30 

Ink factories, 143, 149 

Inspectors. See Dock, Factory, Sanitary, 
&e. 

Instalment system, 9, 14; described, 10-2 

Insurance societies, 392 

Irish labour in West Ham, 144 

—— labourers in potato fields, 144, 307 

Iron trades (see a/so Thames Iron Works), 
casual labour in, 400; work and wages 
in, 160-6 


J 


Jews, German and Polish, and sugar re- 
fining, 166 


K 


Keiller, Messrs., 
facturers, 142 
Kensington Borough Council, housing 

scheme of, 135 
—— house adaptation in, 134 


confectionery manu- 


L 


Labour (see also Casual Labour, Dock 
Labour, &c.), demand, 166, 340, 346; 
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exchanges, need of, 377, 381, 404; 
mobility of, needed for casual labourers, 
381, 400; regularisation of, suggestions 
for, 216, 222-3, 403-4, especially at 
the docks, 225-7; seasonal, 168, 173, 
226; supply, 200, 340-1 

Labour Group (see a/so Socialist and 
Labour Group), formation of, 314, 408 ; 
their policy of relief, 367 

— Home, Church Army, 388 

yard, 347, 349-52; casual work in, 
401 

Land, changes in value of, 25-6; com- 
panies, methods of, 9, 14; compulsory 
purchase of, by local authorities, 128, 
129; property in, value of, to manu- 
facturers, 144 ; registration, compulsory, 
extension of, 131-2; sale of, 9, 143 
speculators, methods of, 10 ef seg.; 
unoccupied, present prices of, 25, 26, 
and where situated, 25, 26, 31-2, 45, 
405; values, taxation of, 132 

Landlords and house repair, 113, 115, 116, 
125, 134, 407; and land registration, 
132 

Lea River, I 3 corn mills on, 2, 139, 140 ; 
early bridges of, 2, 3; early industries 
on, 4; 5, £39, 140 

Lightermen, census numbers of, I50-1 ; 
work and wages of, 210-II 

Lighters, taxation of, 221 

Liverpool Docks, administration of, 222 ; 
possible distribution of work in, com- 
pared with Victoria and Albert Docks, 
227, (table, 236) 

Local authorities and closing orders, 126 ; 
compulsory purchase of land by, 128, 
129 ; control by, over-housing conditions, 
133; and home work, 257, 259; and 
house inspection, 129-30, 131; and 
house repair, 127 ; and rebuilding, 128 
and ote 

Local Board of Health, administration of, 
306, 307, 308, 310 

Local Government Board, bye-laws of, 18; 
central control by, 133 ; inaction of, 129, 
147; loans by, conditions of, 120; and 
medical Officers of Health, 126-7; new 
department of, 129-30; and “‘ offensive 
trades,” 1473 and relief of the unem- 
ployed, 369, 374, 377, 381; and West 
Ham Guardians, 343-4, 349, 354-6 

London and India Docks Co., 185, 187; 
bonus system of, 162, 163, 195-6, 219; 
employment returns made by, 224; 
organisation of labour by, 191-6, 202, 
203, 214 et seg., 4043; objections to the 
same, 218-9 ; privileges and limitations 
of, 221 


210 
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London County Council and house repair, 
127 ; rebuilding of houses by, 128, 129 ; 
working-class houses, table of expenses, 
122-3 

London Hospital, West Ham _ patients 
treated at, 393 

London improvements, result of, on West 
Ham, 19, 57 

London School of Tropical Medicine, 
392 

London, the market of West Ham, 1, 


2, 3 

London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway, 
144 

—— Works, 31, 46; employment at, 160, 


05 
Lyle, Abram, & Sons, sugar factory, 


143 
Lysons czted on former local industries, 3, 4 


M 


Machinery, improved, results of, 173; 
introduction of, effect of, on labour, 166, 
208, 280 

Manor Park Cemetery Co., district de- 
veloped by, 39 

Mansfield House University Settlement, 


390-1; work by, among mothers, 
31 

Manufactures, present-day, in West Ham, 
149 


Manure factories, 141, 142, 145, 149 

Mapping of property, 132 

Market-gardening, former industry of West 
Ham, 3 

Master Lightermen’s Association, 210 

Mat factory, female labour at, 55 

Match factories at Bow, 296 

Matchbox-making, wages and conditions 
of, 33, 296-7 

Maud, Queen of Henry I., and West 
Ham, 3 

Mechanics’ Institute, G.E.R. Co., 328 

Medical inspection of school children 
desirable, 333, 334, 405 

Medical Mission Hospital, 392-3 

Medical Officers of Health, ‘‘ derelict”’ 
houses closed by, 114; tenure of, 126-7 
and ote 

Metals, machines, and implements, makers 
of, 149 

Middle-class population in Upton Ward, 


44 
Middlemen and home workers, 266, 285 
Millwall, development of, 5 
Montfichet, William de, West Ham granted 

by, to Cistercians, 2, 305 


INDEX 


Motor omnibuses, 32 
Municipal dwellings, erection of, 46, 52, 
118-22, 310 


N 


National Housing Reform Council, 133 

National Union of Teachers and the Educa- 
tion Committee, 330 

New Town Ward, 31 ; description of, 36-8 

Newspaper relief funds, 346-7, 348; 
effects of, 348-9 

Night inspection of houses and overcrowd- 
ing, 131 


O 


Occupations of tenants at Plaistow, analysis 
of, 49 

Occupiers of houses, registration of, 130, 
131 

Ockendon, Essex, farm colony at, 374 - 

“ Qdd-labour,” system of, 403 

Offensive trades, Metropolitan legislation 
affecting, 146-7 

in West Ham, 145-6, 147 

Old Canning Town, rapid expansion of, 
49 

Open spaces, 22-4; great need of, 24, 
30; 309, 407 

Outdoor relief, administration of, 342, 
347-8, 351-2 : 

and indoor relief, effect of, on Poor 
Law returns, 345-6 

Overcrowding, of ‘‘ aliens,” 59; in dock 
districts, 199-200; evils of, 134; how 
ascertained, 131 ; increase in, 125, 132, 
407; produced by sub-letting, 117 ; 
statistics of, 21-2, 27-8 

on trains, 32 

Oxford, University settlements from, 390-1 


P. 


Painters, ships’, casual workers, 400 

Painting and cleaning by the unemployed, 
367, 369 

of houses, 131; neglect of, 115, 407 

Park Ward, class of houses in, 67, 69 

——~ description of, 41-3 

rents and arrears in, 68, 69 

Passmore Edwards Library, 48, 308 ; and 
Museum, 308 

Pauperism (see also Poor Law Administra- 
tion) and casual labour, 341 ; causes of 
its increase, 340-1, 343, 345-6, 352; 
and expenditure, relative proportions of, 
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338-9; recent decrease of, 338, 340, 
349; and trade conditions compared, 
344-6 

Peculiar People, the sect of, represented 
in Hudson’s Ward, 51 

Piecework and daywork at the docks, 
194-5, 209, 403 

“Piers Plowman” and London food sup- 
ply, 2 

Plaistow Fever Hospital, 393 

— first chemical factory in, 5, 139; 
market gardens formerly in, 3 

—— Ward, casual labour district, 331 ; 
description of, 47-9; industries in, 143, 
271, 278, 283; rent arrears in, 67 

' Poles, German and Russian, in Silvertown, 


59 

Poor Law of 1834; result of, 307 

—--- administration and pauperism in West 
Ham, 338, 343, 349 

relief supplementary to home work, 
268-9, 284, 291, 293, 296 

Poor rate, possible relief of, 409 

Poplar, development of, 5 

—— Fever Hospital, old, 
393 

Workhouse, expenses of, 335 

Population, age-distribution of, 153-4; 
children a large percentage of, 319-20; 
highest and lowest, of wards, 30; in- 
crease of, 10, 20, 66, 308, 318, 338- 
41, 408, and its effect on local taxa- 
tion, 323; methods of ascertaining, 131 ; 
movement of, in West Ham, 5, 15, 57, 
153; overcrowding of, 21-2, 27-8, 125, 
199-200, 407 

Port of London Bill, possibilities of, 
405-6 

Royal Commission on, 220; report 
of, 222 

Potato fields, Irish labour in, 144, 307 

Potatoes grown formerly at Plaistow, 3 

Printing trade, work and wages in, 170-3 

works, female labour at, 55, 170 

“¢ Progressive” majority on the Board of 
Guardians, 342 

Property (see a/so House Property), map- 
ping of, 132 

Public Health Act, and house inspection, 
129; and house property, 126, 127, 
257 

Public Health (London) Act, 1891; and 
water supply, 133 

Public Health Acts, administration of, 
expenditure on, 408 ; and inspection of 
workshops, 259 

Public Health Department, powers of, 
129-30 and ote 

Public-houses, 394 


superseded, 
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Queen’s fund, grants from, for the unem- 
ployed, 375 

Quinquennial survey of houses and over- 
crowding, 131 


R 


Railway servants, wages of, 176 

—— system of West Ham, 144 

Rates (see a/so Expenditure and), cost to, 
of Corporation Housing Schemes, 118 
et seg.; cost to, for elementary educa- 
tion, 328; equalisation of, inthe Metro- 
politan area, 40g ; increase in, 64, 65, 
408, and causes, 313, 315; increase in, 
on manufacture, 144; in proportion to 
wages bills, 144-5 and ¢ad/e; in rela- 
tion to rents, 63, 315-6, 407-8, and to 
arrears of rent, 65 

Rebuilding of houses by freeholders, 128 

Recreation grounds, local, 22-4, 31, 36, 
49, 309 

References in casual labour, 401, 403; 
required by house agents, 117; and 
securities in home work, 267 

Reforms, housing, suggestions for, 126- 


34 

Registration of houses, 129; suggestions 
for, 130, 131 

of land, compulsory, its extension 
advocated, 131-2 

Relief (see also Charities) funds, news- 
paper, methods of, 346-7, 348, and 
effects of, 348-9; methods criticised, 
348-9, 351, 379, 401 ; methods of, over- 
lapping of, 389; Poor Law, administra- 
tion of, 342-4, 347-8, 349-52 ; of school 
children, 331-3; of sick and poor by 
religious bodies, 388 ; works, 348, 367-9, 
374, 376, 377, and local expenditure on 
the same, 375, 376, 377, 379, 381 

Rent, arrears of, habitual, 35; laxity or 
strictness as to, 65; loss from, 116; 
methods of dealing with, 117, 124; 
present high level of, 65 

books, inadequacy of, 118; tabu- 
lation of, 61, and results, 72-112 

—— reductions of, sometimes advisable, 
116-7, 1343; variations in, causes pro- 
ducing, 64-8 ; statistics of, 62-112 

Rents, collection of, 16, 65, 117, 118, 134; 
highest, 69; of model dwellings, 118, 
119, 123; in New Town Ward, changes 
in, 38; in relation to rates, 63, 315-6, 
407-8 ; in West Ham, 128 
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Repair (see a/so House Repair), and sanita- 
tion, 1343; suggestions as to, 127 and 
note, 130 

Residential areas, 30 

Roads and bridges of Stratford Langthorne, 
repair and maintenance of, 2, 3, 305-6 

Roding river, 1 

Rokeby estate, 34 

Roman Catholic Church, poor relief by, 
388 

‘* Royals,” work and wages of, 196, 198-9 

Rural districts, house registration in, 130 


S 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, 
West Ham patients at, 393 

St. Helen’s House, Stratford, 391 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Plaistow, 392 

Sanitary accommodation in houses, 16, 
133 

inspectors, 17, 30-1 ; appointment of, 

65 


officers, tenure of, 127 and xote 
Sanitation (see Repair and) 
Schmidt, Conrad, varnish and japan factory, 


143 

School buildings, erection of, 408 

children, eyesight of, report on, 333 ; 
medical inspection of, desirable, 333, 334, 
405; relief of, 331-3 

Schools, Council, enumerated, 325, reports 
on, 326-7, 328; elementary, classification 
of, 331, number of children at, 321, 
and sufficiency of, 409; non-provided, 
321, 325, 3293 private secondary, 328 

Semi-skilled labour, employment of, 157 

Settlements, work of, 390-1 

Sheep-farming, former industry of West 
Ham, 3 

Shipbuilding, competition in, 150 

Shipowners, dock charges borne by, 221 

Shipping companies as employers of 
labour, 187, 190-1, 196-7, 214; 
methods of, 197, 200, 203, 215, 216 

—— Federation, and the labour supply, 
200 

Ships, loading and discharging of, 186, 
190-1, 209, and methods of, 186, 187-90, 
209, 210; repair of, 163-4, 207 

Shirley House estate, 35 

Shirt-making, wages and conditions of, 
2738-83 

Shops, work and wages in, 176 

Silk throwing, former industry of West 
Ham, 5 

Silver & Co., factory of, 140 
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Silvertown (see a/so Custom House and 
Silvertown), industries of, 140-3 

Recreation Ground, 23 

Skilled labour sometimes casual, 400, 
402; in the docks, 190; in home work, 
261 

Slop-work in shirt-making, 280 

Smallpox Hospitals, successive, 315, 393 

Smoke from local factories, nuisance of, 
147-8 

Soap and chemical factories, why estab- 
lished in West Ham, 145 

industry, growth of, 5, 140, 142, 143 

Socialist and Labour Groups, municipal 
policy of, 310 

‘Socialist régime,” 315; high rates attri- 
buted to, 408 

South African War, effect of, on labour, 
346 

Speculation in land, 10 ef seg. ; and land 
transfer, 132 

‘“« Standing money,” 172 

State officials, supervision of, 127 

Stevedores, work of, 187, 189 and note, 
190; wages of, 202-3, 217 

Stratford (Ham Stratford, Stratford Lang- 
thorne), 2; bakers, fame of, 2; early 
industries in, 2, 3, 4, 139, 140; ink 
factories in, 143 

—— Langthorne Abbey, history of, 2-3, 
305; lands of, 33; roads and bridges 
of, how maintained, 2-3, 305-6 

Market, 34 

—— New Town (Hudson’s Town), 37 

atte Bow, 2 

Street improvements, 310, 311 

Streets, how lowered in character, 19, 113, 
114, 124; how raised in character, 
115-6; paving of, by the unemployed, 
367-8 

Subletting, advantage of, to tenant, 16; 
houses adapted for, 15; prohibition of, 
134-5; question of its desirability, 
117; unregulated, 19 

Sugar industry, 142, 143; changes in, 166 

Sunday work, 262, 286 

Survey, quinquennial, of houses, suggested, 
130, 131 

Swimming included in the Council school 
curriculum, 309, 327 

Sykes, Dr., on house adaptation, 133 


at 


Tailoring, wages and conditions of, 271-7 
Tate, Henry, & Co., cube sugar factory, 
142 


INDEX 


Tate Institute, 59 

Taxation of land values, 132 

local, effect on, of increased popula- 
tion, 323 

Teachers in elementary schools, 328; 
payment of, 329-31; in/ non-provided 
schools, and the Education Committee, 


329 

Technical Institute, 42, 325; education at, 
326-7 

Tenants, choice of, 116, 117-8; to be 
considered, 113, 114, 116, 1173 co- 
operation of, in house repairs, 128 zofe ; 
improvements made by, 15; irregular, 
eviction of, 116 

Thames frontage, important in the growth 
of West Ham, 5, 140, 142, 144 

Iron Works, 31, 47, 49, 54, 1403 
decrease of employment at, 53, 150, 152 
mote, 405; shipbuilding at, 150, 166 ; 
work and wages at, 160-3 

—— the low-lying land on, 29 and xofe ; 
houses built on the same, 56 

Thompson, Mr. W,, on house adaptation, 


134 

Tidal Basin Ward, birth-rate of, 30, 60 ; 
casual labour district, 30, 53, 151, 222, 
331 ; crowding in, 199-200; death-rate 
of, 24, 30, 60; description of, 53-6; 
need of open spaces in, 24, 30; popula- 
tion of, 30; shirtmakers in, 278; poverty 
in, 338 

Tilbury Docks, convenience of, 185-6 

Timber-porters, work and wages of, 209— 
10, 217 

Timber-wharves, 141, 
and wages at, 209-10 

Tottenham and Forest Gate 
41, 144 

Town planning, powers of, 128 and zoe, 
133 

Trade depression, culminating point of, 
346; effect of, on rents, 64, 66, 68; 
periods of, compared, 64, 66; reduction 
of rents advisable in, 116 

Trade union rates of wages, 160-1, 170, 
172, 207; paid by Council, 156, 
408 

Trade unionists, unemployed (London 
district), 384 

Trade unions, 164, 166, 170, 173, 174-5, 
176, 200, 202; and casual labourers, 
381, 404; and the labour supply, 217, 
404; local, in the building trades, 344 ; 
locally weak, 155, 344; mitigation by, 
of under-employment, 380-1 

Trades (see also under names), miscel- 
laneous, home work in, 296-301; 
seasonal, 261, 373 


190 xote; work 


Railway, 
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Traffic, central control of, desirable, 

Trains, workmen’s, 32 

Tramways, local, 409; anticipated profits 
from, 409; expenditure on, 310-II, 
408 ; electric (L.C.C.), 409 

Treasury grants to the borough, 325, 
409 

Truant school, 325-6 

Truck Acts not applying to home workers, 
259-60 

Turnpike Roads Trustees, 305-6 


U 


Underclothing, making of, wages and con- 
ditions of, 288-90 

Under-employment chronic in West Ham, 
379; 401 

‘* Unemployable ” workmen, 405 

Unemployed, age distribution of, 374; 
registration and classification of, 370-1, 
373, 375-6, 377-8, 379 ; relief of, 346- 
52, 307-81, 401 

Unemployed Workmen Act,1905 ; in force 
in West Ham, 369-70; effect of its 
provisions on West Ham, 378-9 

Unemployment, causes of, 373; effects of, 
on pauperism, 344-6; remedies for, 
403-53 seasonal, 261, 373 

Unskilled labour, definition of, 372; 
employment of, in chemical and allied 


trades, 149, 157, 405; Report on 
(C.O.S.), czted, 371-2 

Upton, growth of, 4 

— Park, home work in, 269, 283, 


291 
-—— Ward, character of its population, 
44; description of, 43-45 


V 


**Valor Ecclesiasticus”’ czted on Stratford 
Abbey, 3 

Victoria Dock (see also Victoria and Albert 
Docks), 58; opening of, 141, 185, and 
result, 142, 144 

Victoria and Albert Docks (see also Albert 
Dock), averages of employment at, re- 
turns of, 224-5 (tables and diagrams, pp. 
228-47); casual labour at, need of re- 
ducing, 405-6; description of, 185-6; 
employers of labour at, 187, 190-1, 196, 
207, 209, and their various methods, 214— 
7; employment at, 150; inspection of, 


422 


212-3; insufficiency of, for present-day 
shipping, 221; nature of work at, 187— 
90, 207; regularisation of labour at, 
methods proposed for, 225-7; tonnage 
returns at, 186, 220; unemployment 


at, and the increase of pauperism, 
345-6 : 

Victoria and Albert Docks Hospital, 
392 


Vinolia Company, 143 


W 


Wages (see also Work and Wages), of 
dock labourers, 194-6, 198-9, 201, 203- 
7, of stevedores, 202-3 ; and efficiency, 
216-7; for home work, 261, 263, 269- 
70 et seg.; tables of, how obtained, 154 ; 
trade union rates of, 156, 160-1, 170, 
172, 207, 408 

Wanstead Flats, 23; drainage of, by the 
unemployed, 374-5 

Ward mortality statistics, 30, 60 table 

Wards comprising West Ham Borough, 
29, 32-59, 408; rateable values of, 
31,032 

Waterside districts, three, comparison be- 
tween, for child population, 319-20 

Water supply of West Ham favourable to 
local industries, 139, 140 

Waterways, local, advantages of, 139, 
143-4 

Wave Lodging House, 390 

West and East Ham, distinction between, I 

West Ham (see a/so Hame), advantages 
of, as a manufacturing district, 143-7 ; 
ancient history of, I-33; bye-laws, 
leniency of, 145; development of, 5-6, 
139-43, 408; economic changes in, 25 ; 
and the food supply of London, 1, 2 ; 
London, the market of, 3; parish of, 
305, 342; waterways of, their import- 
ance, 139, 143-43; and the wool trade, 
wy 2} 

—— Board of Guardians, administration 
of relief by, 342-4, 347-8, 349-52; 
changes in, 341-23 co-operation with, 
in relief of the unemployed, 348, 368 ; 
“« Progressive ” majority on, 342; recent 
bribery and corruption on, 342, 343, 
352-6, 409; smallpox hospital built 
by, 393 

Borough Council, alleged extrava- 

gance of, 369; attitude of,.to “‘ offensive 

trades,” 145-6, 1473 and closing 

orders, 126; expenditure of, 309-10, 

315, 408; history of parties in. 313-4, 


INDEX 


316, 342; and housing conditions, 133; 
inspection under, 17; leniency of, as to 
smoke nuisance, 147-8; municipal en- 
terprises of, 308-12, 408; relief works 
367-9 ; wages paid by, 156-7, 408 

West Ham Cemetery, 41 

—— Corporation houses, 46, 52, 118-22, 
310 

—— County Borough, 63, 306, 408; 
change of population in, 132; division 
of, into wards, 29, 408; drainage of, 
29 mote; education in, 325-31; ex- 
penditure and rates, 307-13, 314-6, 
328; housing conditions in, see Houses 
and Housing; increase of population 
in, 20, 308, 318; increase in rates on 
manufacture in, 144; land values in, 
25-26; need of open spaces in, 24, 30, 
309, 407 ; ‘‘ Offensive trades” in, 145- 
6, 147; large percentage of children 
in, reasons for, 319-20; physical char- 
acteristics of, 29; and the Poor Law 
Union, 337-8; present financial and 
industrial conditions of, 409; present 
industries in, 149; railways of, 144; 
Treasury grants to, 325, 409; unifica- 
tion of, with the County of London 
considered, 312-3, and possible re- 
sults of, 408-9 

Distress Committee, 349, 369-70; 
receipts and expenditure of, 381, 382; 
work of, 370 ef seq. 

—— and East London Hospital, 35, 
392 

—— Education Committee, standard of, 
330-1, 334 

—— Gas Works, 33, 140 

—— Lane Recreation Ground, 23 

—— Parish vestry, Poor Law administra- 
tion by, 306-7; rates formerly levied by, 
305 

—— Park, 22, 31, 41, 308 

—— Poor Law Union, parishes in, com- 
parative statistics of, 337-8 

—— Relief Committees, North and South, 
391-2 

—— village of, growth of, 3, 4 

—— Ward, blouse-makers in, 283; de- 
scription of, 45-7; rents in, 68, 69, 
and arrears, 67, 69 

—— Workhouse, 


recent scandals at, 
3547 

William the Conqueror and the manor of 
Ilame, 1 

Women, labour by, 55, 149, 159, 167, 170, 
207, 255 et seg., 400, 406 

—— Sanitary Inspectors, 30-1 

Women’s Settlements, 390-1 

Wood-chopping by the unemployed, 388 
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